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higher high 


lower low 





with VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE 


Tix ability to capture all the reality of voice or instrument . . . is a thrilling 






quality of the Victor Animatophone. 





The secret lies in Victor’s superb amplifier . . . its capacity to respond perfectly 


at voice frequency, yet reproduce the higher and lower instrumental notes. 













Also exclusive with Victor is the Wide Angle Sound Lens with greater focal 
depth for deeper scanning of the sound track. Victor’s Stationary Sound Drum 
has no moving parts to wear or get out of order and is instantly accessible 


for cleaning. 


Because of such features as Victor’s unsurpassed sound fidelity, easier threading, 
brighter images and greater safety, it is first choice with thousands of educators, 
churchmen, industrialists and the military. Ask for additional details of the 


Victor Animatophone . . . the finest in 16mm craftsmanship! 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. @ Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 
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Like a steel square... 








The Royal 
never needs adjustment 


Because there’s nothing to adjust 


The ROYAL is the only Flush Valve which has 
no adjustment or regulation. Its simplicity of 
engineering design, plus precision manufacture, 
insure accurate and lasting performance. 

More than 4 million ROYAL Flush Valves 
are in daily service—including thousands of the 
first ROYALS installed over 36 years ago. 

The ROYAL is “standard equipment” with 
discriminating builders and owners throughout 
the country. In fact, entire school systems, hotel 
chains, hospitals, industrial institutions, etc., 
use ROYALS exclusively. 

For the best in Flush Valves specify Sloan— 
remember, there are more Sloan Flush Valves 
sold than all other makes combined. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Alton, Illinois, High School—a model 
of engineered lighting achieved 
with Day-Brite recessed troffers. 





HE efficiency and quality of your lighting are deter- 
mined by the fixture —the fluorescent tube itself pro- 
duces only light. 


Every classroom can now have overall, glareless, 
abundant light that speeds up learning and prolongs 
normal vision. 


There is a Day-Brite optically engineered fluorescent 
fixture to meet every school lighting need. Write for our 


illustrated Classroom Lighting Bulletin No. 50-C. 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Nationally distributed through leading electrical supply houses. 


In Canada: address inquiries to Amalgamated Electric Corporation, 


Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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HEADLINES 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ORDER 


The new construction order issued 
March 26 by the Civilian Production 
Administration to expedite housing 
for veterans hits school building and 
repairs by requiring that the under- 
taking of any such work receive spe- 
cific authorization from the govern- 
ment. The restriction applies even if 
a school has the materials on hand 
unless part of them have been incor- 
porated into a structure. There are 
certain modifications to the order. 
(Story on page 68.) 


S. 181 AMENDED 


Senators Hill, Thomas and Taft 
have proposed an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for S. 181. The 
measure is designed for equalization 
of educational opportunities and 
omits the emergency provision of the 
original bill. 


Funds would be made available for 
aiding public elementary and secondary 
schools, apportioned to the states accord- 
ing to the number of school-age chil- 
dren and in an inverse relationship to 
the state’s financial ability. There would 
be no federal control. (Story on page 
68.) 


RURAL SCHOOL NEEDS 


A survey of the school building needs 
of rural America is being made by 
Frank W. Cyr and Henry H. Linn of 
Teachers College, Columbia, assisted by 
John Marshall, school building specialist 
of West Virginia. The study will be 
financed by a $10,000 grant from the 
General Education Board. It is spon- 
sored by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 


GARDENING IS VITAL 


There is urgent need for another 
year of home and school gardens. 
Supplementation of farm production 
programs is almost as great as dur- 
ing the war. The prospects of ade- 


quate food supplies in the war-torn 
countries of the world are much less 
rosy than earlier reports by over- 
optimistic officials have led us to 
suspect. The true picture is grad- 
ually being revealed and it is not 
pleasant. 

Washington now feels that if the 
people of the United States are to keep 
their moral commitments to prevent 
starvation among the malnourished 
peoples of Asia and Europe it will be 
necessary not only to cut down volun- 
tarily on our own consumption but also 
to raise supplementary foods, particu- 
larly vegetable crops, during the sum- 
mer of 1946. 

All members of the teaching pro- 
fession are, therefore, urged to bring 
before children and parents the great 
need for raising more food and the 
value of home gardening during 
1946. There is still time to plan and 
to plant gardens. 


ANTI-PETRILLO BILL 


The compromise bill passed by 
both Houses of Congress designed to 
protect school music broadcasts 
awaits the signature of the President. 
Petrillo is now said to be moving in 
on the motion picture studios with 
demands. (Story on page 76.) 


JAPANESE SCHOOLS 


The American Educational Mission to 
Japan headed by Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard, in its report to General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, recom- 
mends in general the curtailing of gov- 
ernment control over schools and the 
setting up of popularly elected agencies 
for approving schools, licensing teachers 
and selecting textbooks. There are 
many specific recommendations. (Story 
on page 78.) 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Representatives of educational or- 
ganizations met in Washington early 


in April to see what could be done 
to help schools obtain surplus prop- 
erty. Educators charged that prices 
are too high, the period of offering is 
too short and minimum quantities 
are too great for small schools. 
(Story on page 74.) 

Surplus libraries, including books, 
magazine racks, shelving, furniture and 
other equipment, will be disposed of in- 
tact and will be allocated among states 
on the basis of population and need. 
(Story on page 72.) 


More than 1,000,000 surplus text- 
books are being transferred to the 
Library of Congress, most of which 
were used in the Army A.S.T.P. and 
the Navy V-12 training courses. 
After making a selection the library 
will offer the books to other educa- 
tional and governmental institutions. 
(Story on page 70.) 


FRANK CODY DIES 


Dr. Frank Cody, superintendent 
emeritus of the Detroit public schools 
after 27 years as active head of schools, 
died April 8 at his home. During his 
career of more than half a century he 
was teacher, supervisor, administrator, 
city councilman and always a genial 
human being. 


CHICAGO’S TROUBLES 


The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
threatened to withdraw its accredi- 
tation of Chicago high schools unless 
the city provides for an elected “po- 
litically independent board of educa- 


‘ tion” and centralization of adminis- 


trative authority over the school 
system. Mayor Kelly asked the 
presidents of six local universities and 
the president of the North Central 
Association to form a committee to 
make recommendations. (Story on 


page 90.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 68. 
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Wishing for 
Better Heating? 


Stop wishing for better heating! No 
magic is required to turn that ob- 
solete apparatus into a perfectly 
balanced heating system. 


Modernization with the Webster 
Moderator System and Automatic 
Controls will assure comfortable 
heat at all times, under all condi- 
tions, in all parts of the building. 
Steam delivery to each radiator is 
“Controlled-by-the-Weather” to 
agree with exposure and outside 
weather conditions. 


In the Webster Moderator System 
there are just four control elements: 
an Outdoor Thermostat, a Main 
Steam Control Valve, a Manual 
Variator and a Pressure Control 
Cabinet. They assure the highest 
expression of comfort and econ- 
omy in modern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... If you are planning on a 
new building or on modernizing an exist- 
ing building, write today for “Performance 
Facts”— a book of case studies, before and 
after figures, on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Address Dept. NS-5, 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CONTROL 
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PERFECT COF Rep 
MAKE 
THE Cf way 1" without filter paper 


® without urn bags 




































S. Blickman, Ine. Announces 
An Outstanding Development... 


® The “Tri-Saver Coffee System” is a new 
method of brewing full-flavored, crystal-clear 
coffee without the use of urn bags or filter 
papers. Though the coffee-making procedure 

is generally the same as for regular urns, 
| the urns employed in the “Tri-Saver System” 

are specially-developed BURNOUT-PROOF 
units providing an unusual combination of 
features (see below). Proven in actual use, 
the “Tri-Saver System” assures a delicious 
brew always —fresh, fragrant, full-strength. 
Tri-Saver urns are available at all relia- 
ble hotel and restaurant supply dealers — 
in a complete range of sizes and models. 

















* PATENTED 
and Trade Mork Reg. U. S. Pot. ON. 


These Are the Main Features 
of the Tri-Saver Coffee System: 





Tri-Saver System 


IT THE PATENTED “‘TRI-SAVER” PERMANENT 


STAINLESS STEEL FILTER — Completely elimi- 
nates the use of urn bags or filter papers. 
No spoiled batches of coffee due to torn 
filter sheets. Prevents “cooking” of coffee 
grounds due to sagging urn bags immers- 
ing coffee in finished brew. Extracts maxi- 
mum coffee flavor—no waste, no sediment. 


2 “SEALWELD” BURNOUT-PROOF CON- 


STRUCTION — Prevents costly leaks and burn. 
outs. Sealweld process electrically fuses 
seams of the urn into a permanent water- 
tight seal. Solid stainless steel surfaces 
make cleaning easy, assure long service life. 


3 AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Built-in thermostat assures proper water 
and coffee temperatures. Preserves coffee 
flavor. Saves on the average 25% of 
fuel cost. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
2305 Gregory Avenue * Weehawken, N. J. 
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Pupils’ Greeting to U.N. 


When the U.N. Site Committee 
was in this country, Dr. Stoyan Gav- 
rilovic, its chairman, was the guest of 
honor at a reception at school head- 
quarters in the Bronx. At this time a 
greeting from the boys and girls of 
New York City prepared by pupils in 
the Junior High School 115 was de- 
livered to him which so impressed 
him that he requested additional copies 
to ‘eliver to the U.N. when he made 
his report. The greeting reads in part 
as follows: 

“We have been made conscious of the 
confused world we live in. Most of our 
school days have been spent in the 
shadow of war. 
of the hardships, tortures and sudden 
death that are war, Out of the chaos 
of our world, we feel the need for a 
lasting peace. 

“In our schoolwork we have learned 
of the purposes for which the United 
Nations has been created. We have 
studied about the peoples of other coun- 
tries so that we may understand them 
better. In our daily living we practice 
the principles of friendship, unselfish- 
ness and cooperation. It is our hope 
that the United Nations may succeed 
in maintaining international peace and 
security, in developing friendly rela- 
tions among nations and in establish- 
ing a basis of cooperation for solving 
international problems. The founda- 
tion has been laid but it will be our 
continuing responsibility to build and 
strengthen the structure which will 
assure enduring peace. 

“Time and again men have tried to 
find a way to permanent peace but 
never have they succeeded. . . . Peoples 
of all races, colors and creeds want to 
be able to lift their heads high, free 
from fear. 

“We pray for the success of the 
United Nations and pledge our efforts 
to the fulfillment of its purposes in the 
hope that we all may look forward to 
a bright and happy world.” 


. . We are conscious 


Tardiness Cards 


Tardiness is made a real issue and 
is being handled in a most effective 
way in schools of District 107, Highland 
Park, Ill., of which E. C. Reichert is 
superintendent. In that community, 
each child, on the occasion of his third 
and successive tardiness, is required 
to obtain a tardiness card (see accom- 


6 


panying illustration) from the school 
office which he must take home to his 
parents and bring back with their sig- 
nature. This does two things: it makes 
tardiness important and it places the 
responsibility so that just penalties only 
will follow. A succession of these cards, 
says Superintendent Reichert, arouses 
even the most uninterested parent in 
his child’s tardiness. 


Values of Centennial 


The city of Milwaukee is this year 
celebrating its centennial. Teaching 
Progress, bulletin of the Milwaukee 
public schools, devotes its entire March 
issue to pointing out the value to 
school children of participating in the 
centennial and describing the ways in 
which the schools can take part. “Some 
of the observance should, of course, be 
spectacular in nature,” it says, “but 
most of it will be casual, undramatic, 
everyday insistent work integrated into 
many courses.” 

The bulletin lists resources for in- 
vestigation and study, gives a brief his- 
tory of the Milwaukee schools from 
1835 to 1910, suggests activities for a 
broad all-school program, describes 
those which are already launched and 
gives a bibliography of the history of 
the city. 





SCHOOL DISTRICT 107 


HicH.anp Paax. Ivuinois 





Notice of Tardiness 


was tardy today. This is his/her. 
tardiness this year. We are making a sin- 
cere effort to instill in children the neces- 
sity for promptness. We think that if you 
know about your child's tardiness you will 
try to prevent its reoccurrence. Sometimes 
tardiness is not the fault of the child. You 
can help your child by signing below to 
show your are aware of the tardiness and 
by setting the responsibility for it. We 
appreciate your cooperation in this matter. 








Parent's Signature 
—_______—_Child at fault. 


—_____.Child not at fault. 





Please Return to the Teacher. 











The schools of Highland Park, Ill., 


control tardiness with this card. 


“The educational point of view in 
this centennial,” says the bulletin, 
“must hold that the history of Milwau- 
kee is significant only if translated in 
terms of the present and that com- 
munity pride is one of the best ways 
of obtaining community improve- 
ment, 

“During this anniversary teachers 
will wish to acquaint all children with 
the governmental services of the com- 
munity. More important, they will 
wish at every opportunity to lay special 
emphasis on the fact that public service 
is a high privilege and that the ideals 
and quality of that service are only 
what the conscience of the community 
demands.” 


Want Practical Democracy 


The public schools of Atlantic City, 
N. J., have a Committee for Practical 
Democracy made up of six representa- 
tives each of the kindergarten-primary 
and the intermediate grades divisions 
and nine representatives of the junior- 
senior high division. 

The committee’s purpose is three- 
fold: (1) to consider what the schools 
can do to condition the minds of pupils 
so that they will have the proper atti 
tude toward democratic living when 
they are grown; (2) to devise ways and 
means for putting their findings into 
operation; (3) to cooperate in the exe- 
cution of this long-term program. 

The committee has made a _ begin- 
ning. With the aid of the board of 
education, books, magazines, bibliog- 
raphies, annual reports and handbooks 
have been purchased that have enabled 
the members to pursue their studies. 
Plans of other cities have been studied 
as well as various approaches to the 
subject, such as curriculum changes, 
audio-visual aids and the radio. 

Questionnaires have been sent to the 
faculties of the various schools and the 
findings are to be reported on. A “Re- 
port of the Committee for Practical 
Democracy” which is contained in a 
printed folder has been presented to 
each of the city schools at meetings 
called for the purpose. Copies of the 
report were distributed to all employes 
and to main and branch librarians. 

The work of the committee is in- 
spired by the belief that if more notable 
progress toward world democracy is to 
be achieved, the public schools must 
take a more constructive part in formu- 
lating educational policies. 
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194 


RECORDIO EDUCATOR 


...the first recorder de- 


quality performance, operative simplicity, 


and portable, rugged construction. 





signed by teachers for The new model, No. 6B20, is a radio, 


teachers, now is available single-speed recorder and phonograph 





in two different combinations. 


The first model, No. 6A20...the dual- 
speed recorder... established widespread 
success by more than meeting the three 


requisite fundamentals of a school recorder: 


Recet 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





dio 


combination, and it, too, more than meets 
the same three requisite fundamentals. Its 
ability to adapt to an ever-widening range 
of uses enhances its value in every type of 


school program. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS FOR HOME, 
COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL USE 


Recordio Discs ~ Recordiepoint cuttinc and PLAYBACK NEEDLES 
Made by 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION 


139-21 
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QUESTIONS «nd ANSWERS 








What Length Semester Is Best? 

Question: How long should a semester be? 
—~IAH. $ 

Answer: This question suggests the 
answer Lincoln gave when he was asked 
how long a man’s legs should be. He 
replied: “Long enough to reach the 
ground.” 

Time is one item connected with 
schooling that can be measured. It is 
usually assumed that a minimum school 
year should be eight months. At the 
other extreme, everyone should be en- 
titled to some vacation, so probably a 
maximum should be twelve months of 
twenty days each. This would set the 
limit for a semester between eighty and 
one hundred twenty days, and there 
would still be work left undone.— 
Water G. Gincery. 


Tests for All Pupils? 


Question: Should all pupils be required to 
take tests at the end of a semester or should 
arrangements be made so that a pupil, by 
meeting certain standards, could be eligible 
for exemption?—J.A.H., S. D. 

Answer: If tests are administered at 
the end of a semester, they should be 
required of all pupils. To excuse certain 
pupils who meet high standards deprives 
them of practice in taking tests and ‘helps 
to create the impression that tests are 
an evil to be avoided at all costs. If pos- 
sible, pupils should be taught to take 
tests as willingly as thev take physicians’ 
examinations. It is difficult to build this 
attitude toward tests administered onlv 
at the end of a semester. less difficult 
when tests are given early enough so 
that remedial teaching may he done.— 


]. Dan Hutt. 


Orientation for the Future 


Question: How can we impress upon the 
high school pupil of today his place in the 
world of tomorrow and its importance?7— 
T.E.C., Tex. 

Answer: International education is 
desperately needed today. The teaching 
of all subjects, even science and 
mathematics, can contribute to an un- 
derstanding of worldwide problems. Ex- 
tracurricular participation in things in- 
ternational, such as the viewing of films 
of other countries, Red Cross drives, 
food and clothing collections, provides 
means to a better understanding of the 
world of tomorrow. 

We must develop for our boys and 
girls a conception of world citizenship, 
envision for them a world community in 
which freedom, security, prosperity and 


opportunity must be shared with equal- 
ity and justice, in which reason supplants 
force, in which a spirit of give and take 
is developed and new standards of serv- 
ice to one’s fellow man are created. 

The approach should be from the 
spiritual, moral and social standpoints 
and pupils should discover how to dis- 
criminate between these and the political 
approach. Training and counseling from 
the kindergarten to the upper grades 
should attempt to develop sympathetic 
attitudes and to aid in the uprooting of 
prejudices. Study of habits, games and 
festivals of foreign lands is helpful. A 
museum and exchanges of letters will 
help. 

The dangers of intolerance must be 
carefully studied. Accurate and reliable 
information should be used in curricular 
and extracurricular studies. Develop- 
ment of friendship, good manners and 
conduct in and out of school should be 
stimulated. Provide pupils with real 
situations for leadership and _ follower- 
ship and guide them in their thinking 
on present controversial issues.—Lorinc 
C. Hacserstapt. 


Will Wages Go Down? 


Question: If and when times return to nor- 
mal, are teachers’ wages going to take a 
landslide down?—J.N.T., Mont. 

Answer: Times will not return to 
normal, as far as teachers go, until the 
supply of good teachers equals or ex- 
ceeds the demand. Wages of teachers 
tend to keep going up during a period 
of shortage whether general business is 
good or bad. It is my opinion that 
teachers’ wages will stabilize at a point 
considerably above the wage of 1940. It 
is also probable that the level of stabil- 
ization will be above the wage rate 
which is paid today. This will be true 
most certainly in those areas of our 
country where present wage rates are 
low.—WIiarp B. Spacpine. 


Correct Sitting Posture 


Question: How can we eliminate the habit 
among the high school pupils of not sitting 
correctly7—W.C.G., Okla. 

Answer: We can help do away with 
this habit of not sitting correctly by de- 
veloping, through instruction, the real- 
ization that by sitting erectly and sup- 
porting the spine there will be less fa- 
tigue, better observation, increased en- 
ergy and the creation of poise and assur- 
ance that will make for success and effi- 
ciency.—GeorcE Farkas. 


Grade School Basketball 


Question: Should grade school basketball 
teams play more than one night a week?— 
L.A.E., Il. 

Answer: Two of the main reasons 
for limiting an athletic program are to 
avoid excessive fatigue of players and to 
keep the athletic program in proper bal- 
ance with other educational activities. 

Grade school basketball should be 
played between the close of school and 
5 p.m. The playing of two games each 
week is not excessive if there is a spread 
of two or three days between games and 
if quarters are not longer than six min- 
utes. Each boy should be medically cer- 
tificated before taking part in the ath- 
letic program.—Eart A. Dimmick. 


"Initiation" a Problem 


Question: What means should be taken to 
prevent the "initiation" of lower classmen 
by upper classmen?—H.B.G., Minn. 

Answer: Many schools are organized 
in such a way that the older pupils plan 
each year a friendly welcome to the new 
pupils. So, too, in many colleges older 
students are assigned to freshmen in the 
capacity of guides and friends. The ini- 
tiation of lower classmen by upper 
classmen in a reprehensible manner is a 
symptom of something basically wrong 
in the general relations of pupils to the 
school and to each other. Consequently, 
this needs to be examined. 

Why not talk it over with leaders and 
representatives of the pupils, if a student 
organization exists? Once pupils come 
to feel that they are responsible for the 
tone and the quality of their school, 
they will develop more mature and con 
siderate ways of introducing new pupils 
to the school. Too often initiation cere- 
monies are designed to foster fear and a 
feeling of insecurity —V. T. THayer. 


To End Gum Chewing 


Question: How can we correct the menace 
of gum chewing during class recitation pe- 


riods?—W.C.G., Okla. 

Answer: As in effecting social control 
in other areas, coercion may be resorted 
to, but a higher level of action is recom- 
mended. Talk to the pupils frankly 
stating that gum chewing is not a men- 
ace, that it does not indicate that a 
person is well advanced on the road to 
perdition and that some very fine per- 
sons chew gum. 

However, the well-bred person does 
not chew gum in public, no more than 
he would pick his teeth in public, or 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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N OW | <omethins NEW in Physical Education 






-GIVES LIFT TO GYMNASTICS 
- CREATES A NEW SPORT-ACROMAT-/CS 





- TRAMPOLIN 








TM. REG. 


Here is something you have NOT been waiting for— 
because you didn’t know it was available. With the 
ACROMAT.-Trampolin in your school, children of all 
ages and adults, will W ANT to particpate in your phys- 
ical education program—for it gives them a LIFT. And 
that isn’t all—you can use the ACROMAT-Trampolin 
to combine man’s mental desire to be free of the forces 
of gravity with the necessity of planned exercise, play 
with physical education—and when you do—you have 
ACROMAT-ICS — the newest thing in Sports. For 
ACROMAT.-ICS is a combination of acrobatics and 
gymnastics. 


Once again MEDART leads in pioneering the devel- 


MEDART SERVES THE 
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opment and perfection of the best in gymnasium equip- 
ment. For many years only an expert could perform on 
the trampoline with complete safety. Few gymnasiums 
could provide the trampoline for physical education 
classes. But now, with complete safety, with complete 
adaptability to all age groups, with maximum flexibility 
for any gymnasium—regardless of size or the presence 
of other equipment — the ACROMAT-Trampolin is 
ready for your 1946-47 physical education program. 

Write for complete information on both the 
ACROMAT-Trampolin and on how to plan your phys- 
ical education course to include ACROMAT-ICS — 
the newest thing in sports. 
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than the well-mannered girl would put 
on her make-up in public. Children 
need to be educated (as do many adults) 
as to the correct standards for cultured 
| persons, 

It should be pointed out, also, that 
chewing gum interferes with proper 
articulation, distracts attention from the 
work to be done in class and, therefore, 
impedes efficiency in the schoolroom.— 
WixuiaM A, Evans. 


Conduct on Way Home 


Question: How much control may the 
school legally exercise over children on the 
way home from school?—L.A.E., Ill. 

Answer: The legal authority of the 
school extends to the point where the 
child returns to parental control. The 
school may require the child to go di- 
rectly to his home, except when this con- 
flicts with instructions from the parent; 
it may forbid his loitering on the ‘way. 
Misconduct on the way home, tending to 
damage the morale of the school, may be 
forbidden by the school authorities.— 
M. M. CHaMBERs. 


Why Does Coal Smoke? 


Question: Why does stoker coal of one 
type cause smoke to come back through the 
stoker while that of another type causes no 
trouble?—J.N.T., Mont. 

Answer: Too coarse a coal; cleanli 
ness of fire; improper air adjustment.— 
WicuiaM P. LEHMANN. 


Is Self-Government Effective? 


Question: How effective is student govern- 
ment in smaller schools?7—E.A.K., Tex. 

Answer: I| doubt that an answer with 
statistical accuracy can be given to this 
question. Even though a reliable survey 
has been made in recent years, the cri 
terion employed would remain open to 
question. Moreover, whether or not self 
government fails or succeeds depends 
upon how seriously principals and teach 
ers dedicate themselves to making it a 
success. Here, as elsewhere in other 
fields leadership is called for. 

Surely, if educators take seriously the 
idea that schools are to prepare for 
democratic citizenship, they will recog 
nize how important it is for young 
people to learn through trial and error. 
As the authors of “The Public Schools 
and Spiritual Values” put it, “the young 
learn what they live.” 

This does not mean that the school 
should imitate the political structure of 
governments outside the school. Rather 
should forms of government take char- 
acter from the peculiarities of the situa- 
tion. It does mean, however, that the 
school should constitute a community in 
which each individual exercises a respon 
sible function and through active par- 
ticipation learns the meaning of self-gov- 
ernment.—V. T. THAYER. 
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Pre-War Quality GLOSS SEAL Is Back! 


That means it is now possible—for the first time 
since before the war—to produce Gloss Seal con- 
taining genuine Phenolic Resins. . . those resins 
vital to a resilient playing surface. 


In addition to providing a non-skid surface that 
yields to and facilitates fast footwork and team- 
work, Gloss Seal provides a thoroughly tough pro- 
tective finish for gym floors. Resists heel burns, 
acids, alkalis, harsh soaps, water, friction. And 
Gloss Seal won’t lose its color or transparency! 


Available in several surface and penetration types, 
Gloss Seal meets specific needs in classrooms, in 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 


EQUIPMENT 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
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corridors, and in places of exceptionally heavy 
traffic, as well as in the gymnasium. 


Before you refinish the floors in your school, have 
a talk with the nearby Finnell Floor Specialist. He 
knows floors —all types—under varied conditions. 
He should, sharing as he does the vast knowledge 
gained by Finnell throughout more than forty years 
of specialized experience in floor care. 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature on 
Finnell Seals, Waxes, Cleansers, and Maintenance 
Machines, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 205 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


\ 
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BRANCHES 
\ IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


AND SUPPLIES 
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NTERNATIONAL School Bus Chassis are prod- 
| ucts of International Harvester—itself a war- 
ranty of the advanced engineering and quality 
construction that go into these long-lived, de- 
pendable transport vehicles. 


And the right size and type is recommended 
to you, because International School Bus Chassis 
are manufactured in a wide range of sizes and 
wheelbases. That means long run economy and 
safety, because the chassis recommended has the 
power and stamina to do the work assigned to it. 


International School Bus Chassis are all-truck 
design and construction. They are products of 
more than 40 years of truck engineering and 





FOR YOUR LOADS AND ROUTES 





manufacturing experience. In them is no com- 
promise with passenger car design or assembly. 


And so successful is International Truck de- 
sign and construction that in the last 15 years 
more heavy-duty International Trucks have been 
purchased for commercial use than any other 
make. 


Consult your nearest International Branch 
or Dealer now—and get an exact recommenda- 
tion for the best transport for your school bus 
loads and routes. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


B 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois ES) 





Listen to “Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday, 2 p.m. Eastern Time! NBC Network 
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DA-LITE MODEL B 
Roller mounted screen in protective metal case. 
12 sizes—30"x 40” to 84” x 84” inclusive. 





DA-LITE MODEL C—Spring-operated. With or without 
metal case. 8 sizes: 6 ft. x 8 ft. to 12 ft. x 12 ft. inclusive. 


There ts uo substitute for 
isa Ser i EXPERIENCE 


auditoriums. 10 sizes, from 8 ft. wide tc 16 ft. 
wide inclusive. 














Some skills can be acquired quickly. But the creation of an exquisite- 
ly made violin usually is entrusted only to experienced craftsmen. 





_ Experience is essential in screen making too. Da-lite’s back- 
ground of more than 36 years of concentration on the 
manufacture of quality projection screens is your assurance 
of the most advanced features of design and superior crafts- 
manship—so essential to long and satisfactory service. The 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface with its millions of light re- 
ed flecting glass beads helps you get full value from educa- 
tional films. For this surface brings out the details that 
make lessons clear. There is a style and size of Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded Screen for every projection requirement. 
Order from your school supply dealer. Write for literature 
di ‘ Dept. SNS. 


stietnniie CHALLENGER <> G rs SS= Bea a ed 


For years, the leading top quality tripod 
screen. Provides desired height adjustment 


without separate movements of fabric or case 
(exclusive Da-Lite feature). 9 sizes: 30” x 40” 
to 52” x 72" inclusive. Ce > 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 





2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Fine Projection Screens Since 1909 
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BRAND NEW....- the Wakefield STAR 


design . - : ruc- cent, and of indirect light... plus proven 
i PLASKON shielding. Brightness blended to 
the ceiling - -- provides a “sky” of eye-easy 
light. Unusually simple to handle and clean. 
for over-ALL lighting in 
STAR! as 


Modern in 
tion and modern 1 
Clinic-tested by lightin 
country, to assure you the ; 

ing --- simple, sturdy construction . .- easy An ideal tool 
maintenance. All the advantages of fluores- schools. . . the + 


(nm 
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»+-anew way to eyesight 


protection in classrooms! 


Specifically designed to guard against eyestrain, this new 
Wakefield lighting method does just what its name implies 
. spreads soft, pleasing light Over-ALL. 


And we think you'll find it over all others when it comes to 
quality of light, cheerfulness and efficiency. Because Wake- 
field overall lighting is based on lighting results! 


Pupils will like the way it provides cheerful, generous light 
on desk tops and chalk boards to make seeing and learning 
easier. Teachers will appreciate its ability to encourage alert 
cooperation from children, and give “inner row” pupils a 
fair chance, and its protection against eyestrain fatigue. 


Ask your local Wakefield distributor for full details on this 
new Over-ALL lighting. Or write for new booklet. The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 








Iwice @ layed safety ot iw yoru Mani 





The protection of children is a trust that necessi- 
tates the utmost caution in the selection of auto- 
motive equipment. The superiority of Air for bus 
braking is well recognized by all the major bus 
operators. In buying new equipment Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes assure you of the ultimate 
in safety. It is also very easy and inexpensive to 
modernize old equipment by the addition of Air 
Brakes. Without obligation, the Bendix-Westing- 
house distributor in your locality will give you all 
the necessary facts and figures on providing peak 
protection for your children. 

BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Beadixffostinghousre 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 





WORLD STANDARD 
OF SAFETY 
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Color Dynamics , 


... scientific use of energy in color 
retards eye fatigue—stimulates con- 
centration, improves efficiency of 
pupils and teachers alike! 











The calm and restrained color plan of this high school assembly room is an aid to 
concentration so necessary for participation in and enjoyment of assembly activities. 








Learn How to Get These Benefits in Your Classrooms! 


TUDENTS of human behavior have 

established beyond dispute the fact 
that color has a marked influence upon 
the physical, mental and nervous systems 
of people of all ages. Tests have shown 
that some colors stimulate, others are rest- 
ful; still others depress, cause fatigue, 
irritation and even actual discomfort! 


Pittsburgh uses the principles of this 
energy in color as the basis of its new 
science of COLOR DYNAMICS. By this 
method of painting, color can be utilized 
for functional as well as decorative pur- 
poses. There is no longer any reason for 
the drab, depressing monotones so often 
found in our educational institutions. 


During the past year many schools have 
applied Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
to improve the efficiency and morale of 
students and teachers alike. 


By using this new painting system, study 
and classrooms have been given color 








arrangements that lessen eye fatigue, assist 
concentration and stimulate energy. Rest 
rooms and cafeterias have been made 
more cheerful and pleasant, foyers more 
friendly and inviting, offices more attrac- 
tive and efficient, stairways and corridors 
brighter and safer. Libraries have been 
decorated in hues which suggest peace 
and quiet, auditoriums to resemble spa- 
cious Open courts. 

You, too, can transform your school into 
a charming as well as more competent 
establishment with COLOR DYNAMICS. 
You'll find the story of this 
new science and how to ap- 
ply its principles fully ex- 
plained in our new book, 
"Color Dynamics for Grade 
Schools, High Schools and 
Colleges.” Write for your 
FREE copy today. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Paint 
Division, Dept. NS-5, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 








Paint RIGHT With Color Dynamics 
Paint BEST With Pittsburgh Paints! 


The benefits of COLOR DYNAMICS 
are made more enduring when you 
use Pittsburgh's long-lasting quality 
paints. There’s a PITTSBURGH 
PAINT for every need! 


WALLHIDE—in three types: PBX—extra 
durable finish which can be washed 
repeatedly without streaking or spot- 
ting; SEMI-GLOSS — for higher sheen; 
FLAT — velvet-like finish for offices, 
libraries, dining rooms. These paints 
are enriched with "Vitolized Oils’’ 
for live-paint protection. 


WATERSPAR ENAMEL — for furniture, 


woodwork, metal trim. Its china-like 
gloss resists marring and abrasion. 


FLORHIDE —for floor surfaces. Quick- 
drying, tough, can be scrubbed fre- 
quently with soap solutions. 











Pi ‘SBURGH PA NTS 


G PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 








How to Relieve the Increasing Demands 
on a lTeacher’s Time 





Here’s how teachers are finding new ways to solve one of their basic problems 


with the help of Mimeograph* duplicators and Mimeograph brand supplies 














Increased emphasis on audio-visual 
teaching methods tends to make 
much formal classwork out-of- 
date— yet seat-work materials are 
needed to help pupils retain les 
sons taught visually. Mimeograph 
duplicators work hand-in-glove 
with teachers in preparing these 
materials quickly and easily. 

















l 


Supplement available textbooks. 
Take a tip from vocational educa- 
tors, who have a big problem in 
keeping texts up-to-date. Use the 
Mimeograph duplicator to give 
each child his own copy of supple- 
mentary text material, as well as 
lesson sheets and outlines. Easy to 
illustrate. Easy to do in color, too. 





Getting reacquainted with their 
children is biggest thrill for fathers 
home from war. And they want to 
know what’s going on at school. 
Schools show off to best advantage 
with newspapers and yearbooks 
produced on the Mimeograph du- 
plicator. Is your school winning 
community support this way? 





Save sight! As many as 20% ot chil 
dren tested in sight surveys had 
detective Protect their 
eyes with clear, black-and-white 
copies produced by Mimeograph 
duplication that meet the sight 
protecting standards long set for 


school textbooks. 


vision. 








Save yourself! Nore time, more 
freedom to do the “‘after school” 
things you want to do— when the 
Mimeograph duplicator helps 
ease the teaching burden. | 
Are you giving it all the | 

| 

| 





r= 


work it can do to help 
lighten your load? 


4. B. Dick Comp: 

4 ! pany, Dept. NS_5 
20 W. Jackson Blvd. China, ° 
0D Please send me 
Mimeograph dupli 


NOW AVAILABLE! 4 complete line of 
Mimeograph duplicators is once again 
available, and deliveries are being made 
at a rapidly increasing rate. The Model 
9/1 Mimeograph duplicator is available 
in either hand-operated or motor-driven 
models. For detatls, call the Mimeograph 
distributor in your community, or mai! 


the coupon below. 





Chicago 6, Illinois 


full information on the 
cators now available 















C) I would like a demonstration 


Miimeograph duplicator 


C> *MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 


| Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
SOPYR! ‘7, A.B 
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Worth McClure 


R. WORTH McCLURE, who will succeed Sher- 

wood Shankland as executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Administrators, is 
lowa-born, professionally educated at the universities 
of California and Washington and at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and is one of the outstanding 
field administrators. 

He might be aptly described as teacher-administrator 
for Doctor McClure more than most superintendents 
believes that the heart of the school is the instructional 
program and the quality of teaching, its life’s blood. 
Although superintendent of Seattle public schools for 
many years, he was never completely happy in general 
administration. Summers always found him back in 
some university classroom teaching teachers. 

Doctor McClure resigned the Seattle superintendency 
in August 1944 to take charge of the schools of Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, a suburb of St. Louis. His reason 
for the change was that he wanted to be in a system 
where the superintendent could be the chief instruc- 
tional officer in fact and could work directly with the 
teachers. He is considered one of the most progressive 
and outstanding public school superintendents in the 
country. 

Worth McClure has been active in professional or- 
ganizations for many years and has served as president 
of the A.A.S.A. The executive committee of this or- 
ganization tried for two years to persuade him to accept 
the secretaryship but it was not until January of this 
year that he finally accepted the post. He is courageous, 
far-visioned and seasoned; he brings to his new office 
an unusually high standard of professional excellence. 
He will be a worthy successor to Sherwood Shankland. 


Persuasion 


R. CLYDE R. MILLER, associate professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, founder of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
and promoter of the Springfield Plan for teaching ra- 
cial and religious tolerance, has written the first of a 
projected trilogy entitled “The Process of Persuasion” 
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(Crown Publishing Company). The first volume is 
concerned with analyzing methods of advertising, sales 
talk and propaganda. 

The first seven chapters of the book give the back- 
grounds of persuasion while the last six illustrate 
methods of persuasion. Plans, devices, technics and 
programs used by individuals and organizations to 
sway public opinion are presented in an informal, pop- 
ular style. The writing is easy and straightforward and 
is brightened by a great wealth of pertinent and ef- 
fective homely illustrations. This process of persuading 
sounds so easy that the reader may at first be led into 
the mistaken assumption that changing people’s condi- 
tioning, beliefs, habits and prejudices is a simple 
matter. 

This effect is produced by the simplicity of the style 
and the easy flow of carefully chosen words, as well as 
by the examples used. Doctor Miller has spent the 
greater part of his life as a strong pleader for democ- 
racy, social justice, equality of opportunity and better 
public education. As newspaper reporter, director of 
public relations for the Cleveland public schools and 
later as teacher at Columbia University, he has con- 
stantly striven against those forces which, if unchecked, 
would quickly and quietly destroy democracy while 
appearing to “protect” it. His honesty and fearlessness 
have naturally made enemies for him among the nerv- 
ous, “let-well-enough-alone” group of educators and 
among those journalistic and economic interests whose 
propaganda has been dissected. 

“The Process of Persuasion” is such effective reading 
mainly because it is actually Clyde Miller translating 
himself from the spoken word to the written word. 
The trarisition is made without losing any of the per- 
sonal flavor. 

This book should be of great value in teacher-train- 
ing classes because it will provide a more intelligent 
basis for developing and promulgating ideas than the 
customary authoritarian one of “telling the students.” 
The volume should be of more than ordinary value in 
disclosing to the teaching profession and to members of 
boards of education some of the problems that for- 
ward-looking administration of public education must 
not only meet but solve, But its greatest value lies prob- 
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ably in the field of adult education where community 
discussion groups can discover means of testing and 
evaluating news, points of view and _ technics of 


propaganda. 


“Hold That Line” 


LL members of the teaching profession should be 
A acutely aware of the continued need for holding 
the line against inflation. As prices rise, purchasing 
power diminishes. The danger is greater now than 
at any time during the war. Selfish corporate and sec- 
tional interests are using all possible pressures against 
Congress. Your representative and senators are inter- 
ested in how you feel about it. 


H.R. 4499 and S. 1719 


DENTICAL bills, H.R. 4499 and S. 1719, have been 

introduced by Representative Neely of West Vir- 
ginia and Senator Norse of Oregon. This legislation, if 
approved, will be known as the Educational Facilities 
Act of 1945. The bills provide $1,545,000,000 for plan- 
ning and building public school facilities as follows. 

An allocation of $5,000,000 is proposed for surveys 
of plant needs by states over a three year period; 
$40,000,000 is allowed during a five year period for the 
preparation of plans and specifications, and $1,500,- 
000,000 is asked for the purchase of sites, the impréve- 
ment of existing buildings and the erection of new edu- 
cational facilities over a seven year span. 

The bills define public educational facilities author- 
ized under this proposed act as “the land, buildings, 
equipment and furniture of tax-supported educational 
institutions, including pre-elementary schools, ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, vocational schools, 
junior colleges, colleges, universities and public librar- 
ies.” 

The proposed distribution of funds is in accord with 
three formulas. Survey needs are determined on the 
basis of land area and the 5 to 24 year age groups. 
No state matching is required. 

Funds for preparing drawings and specifications are 
to be distributed in accord with the 5 to 24 year age 
groups and requirements include equal matching by 
state and/or local funds. 

The sum of $1,500,000,000 requested for public school 
plant construction is to be appropriated on the basis of 
the proportion of individuals in the 5 to 24 year age 
brackets and the per capita net income of each state. 
The application of this ability formula means that the 
more capable states would be required to appropriate 
more funds than the federal act would provide. The 
federal apportionment rate varies from 40 to 60 per 
cent. Wealthy states like California, Delaware, New 
York and Pennsylvania would receive a 40 per cent 
federal subvention to be matched by 60 per cent state 
and/or local appropriations. Poorer states like Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina would re- 
ceive a 60 per cent subvention. . 


Under this proposed act the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion would receive $500,000 for administering the sec- 
tion governing state surveys; $400,000 for administer- 
ing the section relating to drawings and specifications, 
and $1,500,000 for supervising the section governing 
construction. The legislation provides that a state shall 
be eligible under this plan upon presentation of a pro- 
jected program and approval of this program by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

According to an analysis made by Ray L. Hamon, 
federal plant specialist, “the only authority the com- 
missioner has is to certify that the plan submitted by 
the state is in accordance with the provisions of the 
act. The word ‘plan’ as used in the act means the over- 
all program and not the drawings for the individual 
building. The Office of Education does not review 
locations, drawings and specifications. These are the 
functions of the state agencies.” The bills do not de- 
fine the term “plan” in this manner. 

As the bills now read, the-Office of Education re- 
quests, in addition to current appropriations for its 
school plant division, $500,000 merely to approve the 
survey plans presented by the several states; $400,000 
to supervise preparation of drawings and specifications, 
and $1,500,000 to approve the construction of the build- 
ings. 

Complete power to approve or disapprove the pro- 
gram for any state rests completely with the Commis- 
sioner of Education witheut provision for appeal from 
his decisions. When one considers over a period of the 
last ten years how the Commissioner of Education has 
used his “mere power of approval” in the progressive 
centralization of control of vocational education in the 
federal office, there can be little enthusiasm for this 
additional grant of unrestricted power and the request 
for a mere $2,400,000 to administer it. 

The purposes of the bills are excellent. The need for 
federal subventions to public education for sites, build- 
ings and equipment is most urgent. If the Office of 
Education is sincere in its desire to leave the power 
over plans and construction in the hands of the sev- 
eral states, a simple post-use audit is sufficient to pro- 
tect the federal interests. There would then be no need 
to spend $2,400,000 for the enlargement of this section 
of the Office of Education. There is no occasion for 
the Office of Education to provide for numerous spe- 
cialists and largely extended services to the states. The 
states should be considered competent to develop their 
own planning and administrative structure by using 
directly the amount proposed for the Office of Educa- 
tion within the states. 

The Nartion’s ScHoots is pleased to support these 
bills provided the power of the individual states can 
be better protected and provided the wide powers and 
appropriations proposed for the US. Commissioner 
of Education are sharply curtailed. 


Aw Lott 
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Glencoe Makes Significant Contribution 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


HE new personnel _ policies 
adopted by the board of educa- 
tion of Glencoe, Illinois, in January 
and reported in the April issue of The 
Nation’s ScHoots represent one of 
the most significant changes in the 
entire history of public education. 
The possible total effect on the im- 
provement of public instruction and 
on the and social status 
of teachers cannot yet be estimated. 
For the last this satellite 
community of Chicago’s North 
Shore has been sensibly experiment- 
ing to improve its educational serv- 
ices. Changes were quietly and effec- 
tively achieved through (1) realiza- 
tion on the part of the board of 
education of its function as a policy- 
making, appraising and interpretive 
body; (2) practical acceptance of the 
vital American concept that the pub- 
lic schools represent an active and 
continuing partnership among par- 
community and _ state; (3) 
operation of an intelligent financial 
policy to overcome the effects of 
careless predepression financing; (4) 
provision of new buildings, and (5) 
adoption of a completely new and 
unusual personnel policy. 


economic 


decade 


ents, 


Departure From Tradition 


While the newly adopted person- 
nel policies may appear revolutionary 
in contrast to those practiced regu- 
larly in other school systems, they 
are in fact only a simple application 
of the functional or organic theory 
of public school administration, rep- 
resenting a strong departure from 
obsolescent conventional organiza- 
tional and administrative concepts, 
a departure long overdue. 

Analysis of board action indicates 
the acceptance of a 10-point policy 
starting with the basic and simple 
assumption that instruction is the 
supreme function of the school and 
that teachers are its most important 
agents. This is not mere lip service 
but reveals a growing acceptance of 
a fundamental truth. 

Apart from the superintendency, 
which is peculiar to the American 
pattern and represents an officer who 
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is at once the executive of a popular 
legislative agency, a state officer and 
the legal coordinator of all executive 
activities, all intermediate or subor- 
dinate administrative activities have 
been considered by the Glencoe 
board to be purely service activities; 
they are to be paid for at the same 
rate as teaching. 

The teachers are considered to be 
mature professional agents; each 
building group is held responsible 
for the quality of instruction in ac- 
cord with the adopted instructional 
policies of the board. As a part of 
this group responsibility, the teach- 
ers will elect their own executives. 

The principalship remains but the 
position will be assumed by an indi- 
vidual or a group (committee) se- 
lected by the teachers and responsible 
to them. This new method provides 
for a degree of flexibility never pos- 
sible under the plan of permanent 
principals. The plan makes it pos- 
sible for teachers to grow in stature 
and importance and to dominate the 
instructional activity. 

The board next recognized that all 
executive agents are of equally rela- 
tive value and that members of the 
custodial and clerical staffs need 
security in position during efficient 
service, that they should have protec- 
tion during illness, vacations with 
pay and reasonable working hours. 


Teaching a Twelve Months’ Job 


Public education and the operation 
of the school have been recognized 
as a twelve months’ job. In the con- 
ventional school system teachers are 
overburdened during the year with 
work-loads running up to fifty and 
sixty hours; they are forced to live 
twelve months on ten months’ pay 
and they must provide for their own 
growth and development out of mea- 
ger savings or seasonal borrowings. 
The Glencoe board of education be- 
lieves that the schools should be 
open twelve months of the year and 
that teachers, custodians and clerks 
should be paid for a total of fifty-two 
weeks, given a month’s vacation 
with pay and continued on the pay 


roll during illness and while taking 
advanced education, whether that 
means working for degrees, serving 
in workshops within the community 
schools or gaining in understanding 
by means of directed travel. 

The work-load has been reduced 
to an average of forty hours a week 
throughout the year, providing for 
classes of not more than 25 children; 
time is allotted for analysis of indi- 
vidual progress and for continuing 
individual and group contacts with 
parents. Teachers are carefully 
chosen, are considered social assets 
to the community and enter actively 
into its normal social life. 

The new salaries have been made 
professionally adequate. By observ- 
ing the principle of equal pay for 
equal service, all sex and positional 
discrimination has been eliminated. 


Teachers’ Work Evaluated 


Finally, the board of education has 
insisted that if teachers are to enjoy 
these superior working conditions 
and high salaries, the community 
has a right to expect superior service. 
The mechanical form of the new 
schedule is the preparation-merit 
type in which the work of the 
teachers is evaluated annually and 
increments are given for merit. 
These ratings are not secret. 

Certain broad categories, devel- 
oped and approved by the teachers 
themselves, have been established. 
Ratings will consist of descriptions 
agreed upon between rater and ratee 
and evaluations by the teachers’ own 


‘executive officers will be checked and 


reviewed by the superintendent. Rat- 
ing is periodic appraisal for the pur- 
pose of stimulating growth; it must 
be acceptable to the teachers, custo- 
dians and clerks. 

What Glencoe has done other sys- 
tems can do, provided both board 
of education and community are 
willing to accept their responsibili- 
ties and provided administrators are 
possessed of sufficiently broad vision 
to recognize the superiority of a 
functional over the conventional 
managerial executive organization. 
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This exhibit in the Detroit Children's Museum is uti- 
lized by the youngsters for one of their museum games. 


Children's Museum 


for Every Communtty 


JOHN RIPLEY FORBES 


Director, William T. Hornaday Memorial 
Foundation, New York City 


CC°T"HE museum is coming!” 

shouted an excited towhead. 
And shortly a large cloud of dust 
seen down the road became the rural 
traveling children’s museum which 
drew up at the door of the tiny 
country school. 

Smiling children gathered around 
the car and eager hands were ex- 
tended to carry the motion picture 
projector, the exhibit boxes and cages 
containing live exhibits into the 
schoolhouse. Once the equipment 
and exhibits were arranged, the 
shades were pulled down and the 
museum hour was under way. 

One visit of the traveling museum 
may bring to the school a program 
of nature study with the field worker 
showing motion pictures of hawks 
so that the children may know more 
about these interesting and valuable 
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A study in black and white as 
colored children view exhibits 
in Colored Children's Museum 
in Geneva County, Alabama. 


birds. The pictures may be followed 
by a demonstration in which 
“stuffed” birds are used to teach the 
difference between the true chicken 
hawk, or sharp-shinned and Cooper's 
hawk, and the beneficial species, such 
as the large red-tailed hawk and the 
tiny sparrow hawk. Visual educa 
tion lessons of this kind accomplish 
a great deal and are hard to beat. 
The nature program may also in- 
clude a talk about the much mis- 
understood snake in which the 
snake’s role as a friend of the farmer 
is pointed out. A demonstration 
with a large, live bull snake pro 
vides the children with firsthand 
knowledge of reptiles and is an ex 
citing climax to a thrilling hour. 


Programs Are Varied 


The rural traveling children’s mu 
seum programs are by no means 
confined to nature study although 
this subject, long neglected by our 
schools, is in high favor. History 
and social science are the most popu- 
lar subjects with teachers and chil- 
dren and many fine programs are 
provided. All are worked out well 
in advance with the school authori- 
ties and all museum hours tie in 
with the general school program 
under way at the time of the mu- 
seum’s visit. Preparation may be 
made several days before the visit 
and much time afterward can be 
used to good advantage in reviewing 
what was seen and heard. 

A sound motion picture in color 
may be shown of great historical 
events, such as the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence or the 
story of “The Man Without a Coun- 
try,” and many others, these show- 
ings being not only educational but 
also dramatic and entertaining. His- 
tory lessons taught by moving pic- 
tures are a far cry from those learned 
in history books. 

Social science, with its all-impor- 
tant study of foreign lands, makes 
the people in these countries more 
interesting and understandable to the 
children than they were before. 
When the program is on China, sev- 
eral pupils may dress up in the na- 
tive costumes contained in the ex- 
hibit cases of the traveling museum. 
This will lend interest to the lesson. 
Since all nations today are striving 
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for lasting peace, the importance of 
knowing the people who live in dis- 
tant parts of the world takes on new 
significance. The folklore program 
of the rural museum can do much 
to educate a future generation which 
will understand and appreciate the 
peoples of foreign lands. It will help 
our children to be better neighbors. 

We hear much about the advances 
that the Atomic Age will bring, yet 
in many parts of this great and rich 
land ignorance and poverty still con- 
trol or hold back the destinies of 
coming generations. Rural areas in 
the South and in the Far West are 
an almost unexplored field for social 
and educational work. 

Such modern educational aids as 
motion pictures, radio, exhibits, pro- 
gressive educational games, all of 
which children in city schools have 
enjoyed for years, are almost un- 
known in such regions. With the 
development of the traveling chil- 
dren’s museum a new horizon opens 
for many rural youngsters and it 
will not be long before they, too, 
can have the same advantages of a 
modern education as are provided 
by city schools. 


Number Is Growing 


Many cities, especially smaller 
ones, are not so fortunate as to have 
a children’s museum. More and more 
of these museums are being estab- 
lished, however, in many sections 
of the country as social and educa- 
tional workers realize that they can 
help solve many educational prob- 
lems. Unlike the old-fashioned mu- 
seum, with its morgue-like atmos- 
phere and its long, boring labels on 
crowded ponderous exhibits, the new 
children’s museum is designed to 
attract the interest and serve the 
needs of its young patrons. 

Cases are bright and attractive and 
the museum program is a continuous 
source of fun and discovery. Games, 
children’s clubs, outdoor activities, 
exciting and popular lectures, mov- 
ies, children’s plays, story hours, ex- 
hibits that are alive, objects that can 
be handled, guards who are not 
guards but young people interested 
in helping the children play their 
way through the museum with its 
many attractions, all these are but a 
few of the surprises which the mod- 
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Easter Egg Club meets in the activity room of the Indianapolis museum. 


The author visits a rural school in Alabama with a traveling museum. 








Colored children find the new children's museum thrilling. 


ern children’s museum has in store. 


for its patrons. 


Children in the city visit their 
museum and “explore a new world” 
while in rural areas a traveling mu 
seum “opens new horizons” to coun 
affords them the 
same Opportunity to see learn 
children their 


museums. 


try children and 
and 
which city have in 
permanent 

The children’s museum is perhaps 
one of the strongest aids to teaching 


yet devised. How much our schools 


have suffered because of the war 
and how much has to be done to 
raise educational standards are un 
derstood by schoolmen the country 
over. A children’s museum in your 
community, be it urban or rural, will 
provide a means of visual education 
which will strengthen the entire so 
cial and recreational program of the 
school. 

In many instances school authori 
ties have been instrumental in seeing 
that a children’s museum was estab 








It's traveling museum day in a rural school. 
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The Live Museum is popular in Boston. 


lished and the officials of such mu 
seums often include the superintend 
ent of schools and other key school 
leaders. 

The first children’s museums in 
the world were established in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and in Boston more than 
forty years ago. They represent the 
efforts of progressive wide-awake 
teachers. In some communities the 
museum is considered so important 
that it is an official part of the 


school system, as it is in Detroit. 


Large eyes follow the educational motion picture. 
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Experiment in International Education 


GALO PLAZA 


Ambassador from Ecuador 
Washington, D. C. 


HESE are, indeed, difficult 

times. Winning the peace is 
turning out to be more difficult than 
winning the war, but this really 
should not be a surprise to anyone. 
The problems involved in fighting 
the war were mostly of an economic 
nature and any well-organized in- 
dustrialized nation was able to gear 
its peace-time production to produc- 
tion for war without performing a 
major miracle. However, by com- 
parison the problems that are appear- 
ing in making the adjustment back 
to peace are far more diversified and 
complex in nature. 

If it were only a matter of recon- 
verting industry, the readjustment 
would not be so difficult but this is 
only one, and possibly the simplest, 
phase of the situation. The recon- 
struction of devastated areas will be 
taken care of by technical experts 
in a spectacular way and, although 
the beauty and glamour of the old 
are gone forever, structures 
with the latest modern conveniences 
will soon be built where gloomy 
slums once stood. 


cities 


The problems of the spirit, how- 
ever, which involve the restoration 
of moral values and the respect for 
fundamental human rights and tol- 
erance for others, are not so simple 
of solution. These problems of post- 
war reconstruction -can be solved 
only by a well-planned extensive pro- 
gram of education with emphasis 
on understanding and the exchange 
of knowledge, freely, throughout the 
world. It will be a long process, but 
how can a plan that is to be solid, 
firm and lasting in its effects be 
expected to work overnight? 

To show the possibilities of educa- 
tion along this line, I am going to 
describe an experiment which I have 
had the opportunity of watching 
closely and in which I have also 
played an active part. It has to do 
with only one stage of education but, 
as you will see, it shows what the 
school can accomplish. 
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Before World War II, Nazi Ger- 
many organized successfully a cam- 
paign of indoctrination of Latin 
America. The activities of the Nazis 
were carried out with great tact and 
ability and, above all, with an unbe- 
lievable understanding of the nature 
of the people they were dealing with. 
This was undoubtedly the secret of 


their great success in many countries. 


man law, he kept his German 
citizenship. 

His children maintained certain 
ties with the mother country; above 
all they received their initial school- 
ing in the typical German kinder- 
garten and grammar school that 
was established and supported by 
the local colony. Some of the chil- 
dren would go back to Germany on 
occasional visits; many went back 
for their university education. The 
third generation became South 
Americans with a German name but 





Latin-American students learn to make cheese in an American factory. 
International exchanges of students foster understanding among nations. 


The Nazis worked through their 
large and well-established colonies 
in Latin America, of which my com- 
munity is a typical example. 


Germans had established them- 
selves in the community many 
years ago. The German was a 


quiet, industrious, adaptable immi- 
grant in South America. He mar- 
ried a native of the country, estab- 
lished himself in his community 
and was considered an honorable 
and respected member of its so- 
ciety. In many cases he became a 
citizen, although, according to Ger- 


spiritually their ties with the mother 


country had been securely fastened 
during their early years at the Ger- 
man. school. 

After Nazism had swept Germany 
and Hitler envisioned the possibility 
of world domination, he soon be- 
came aware of the important part 
the small local German school 
abroad could play in his master plan 
and what had been up until then 
an institution of learning for the 
children of Germans alone and had 
attracted few native children was 
now converted into a large, mod- 








ern, completely equipped school for 
serving not only the children from 
the German colony but also as many 
Ecuadorian children as possible. Its 
program of study now had a pur- 
pose, which was to sell the Nazi 
philosophy to the people of the 
world, and to use the established 
German colonies as centers of in- 
fluence. 

The German school in my com- 
munity became the best school in 
town, It had modern buildings on 
a beautiful wooded campus; it was 
run by a young and energetic facul- 
ty brought over from Germany, 
ind, as a new feature, there was a 
clubhouse on the campus where par- 
ents could meet, obtain information 
on Germany’s industrial develop- 
ment, see moving pictures of Nazi 
accomplishments and what Nazi 
Germany had to offer to the world, 
of her growing military strength 
and of the new happiness that 
Nazism was bringing to the people. 

Even business connections could 
be arranged through the club and 
trips to Germany were planned, al- 
ways with the help of the unusually 
capable and accommodating profes- 
sor in charge of the club. 


Plan Was Successful 


Tuitions were low and _scholar- 
ships were available for outstanding 
pupils of public schools from the 
poorer classes. It was natural that 
the community was happy to have 
such an institution. The plan was 
a success. It was incredible how 
completely the Nazis won over the 
children in the school and the par- 
ents in the club. 

Many of the people who went 
through the school or attended the 
club were later put on the American 
and British black list. The German 
school had done a thorough job and 
these people were willing to stand 
the consequences because of the 
loyalty to Germany that had been 
permanently drilled into them. 

I became aware of what the Ger- 
mans were doing through their 
school and their club because I sent 
my child to the German school 
kindergarten simply because it was 
the best in town. 

This was back in 1939. I became 
alarmed and realized what the con 
sequences would be in a generation 
or so if this pattern were carried 
out in areas of the world convenient 
to Germany. I wondered at the time 
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if the same methods that were be- 
ing used so effectively to win people 
over to a strange philosophy could 
not be applied to making friends 
for democracy, Then it was that I 
hit upon the idea of setting up an 
institution which, while fitting in 
with the educational laws of my 
country, would incorporate the ideals 
and principles of the American 
school system, which I had come 
to admire during my college days 
in the United States. These I con- 
sidered the cornerstone of the Amer- 
ican way of life, wherein is seen 
the fundamental manifestation of 
democracy. 

The school opened its doors in 
1941 in a dilapidated colonial man- 
sion and has since grown into a 
remarkable institution with its own 
campus, 450 boys and girls, starting 
with kindergarten and_ going 
through high school, under the 
guidance of a mixed faculty of 
Americans and Ecuadorians. 


School Is Ecuadorian 


The school is not a typical Amer- 
ican school transplanted into Ecua- 
dor so as to force upon the people 
of the country the doctrines and 
customs of a foreign people, how- 
ever. It is Ecuadorian. 

Owned by a nonprofit cooperative 
organization, the school is coeduca- 
tional, nonsectarian, bilingual and 
endeavors to operate under a sys- 
tem that incorporates what we con 
sider the essentials of our own school 
system with what we consider the 
best in the American school system. 
The school has now been in exist- 
ence five years and results are al- 
ready evident. My school plants the 
seeds of democracy early and also 
wins over parents as the Germans 
did for their cause vears before. 

These children, brought up to 
know and love their own country 
and at the same time to know the 
English language so that they may 
understand better the people of the 
United States, are the seeds that. 
sown early, will bring about a 
deeper and solider friendship be- 
tween the people of North and South 
America. 

This is my experiment and I 
have always wondered if something 
along these lines, with the necessarv 
adjustments in detail, could not be 
carried out in other countries 
throughout the world as a way of 
enabling the people to know and 


understand each other and thus do 
away with one of the chief causes 
of war in the future. 

Two.problems in setting up a 
world organization of nations stand 
out today head and shoulders above 
all others: the question of the fu- 
ture of Germany and the lack of 
understanding between Russia and 
the powers of the West. 

There should be general agree- 
ment that Germany cannot be 
policed forever, that the German 
nation cannot and should not be 
wiped off the face of the earth and 
that something will have to be donc 
now, so that in some future day 
she may become a peaceful and use- 
ful member of the community of 
nations. To put the thriftiness, con- 
structive genius and organized effort 
of the German people to work for 
the cause of peace and civilization 
is not a task that can be accom- 
plished overnight. 

Economic restrictions, political de- 
cisions, close policing will not solve 
the problem; these measures were 
unsuccessful after World War I. 
The present generation will have to 
be watched closely, undoubtedly, 
but the spirit of the new generations 
of Germans will have to be molded 
for a new way of life at an early 
age by the school, if results are to 
be lasting. 


Misunderstandings Natura! 


It was to be expected that many 
of the more serious problems in- 
volved in setting up the United 
Nations Organization would arise 
from mutual misunderstandings be 
tween Russia and the powers of the 
West. 

The people who govern Russia 
today are the children of genera- 
tions of darkness and slavery under 
the Czars; they were victims of 
persecution, imprisonment and ban 
ishment to Siberia. Fhe great nation 
they have been building has been 
subject to the same mistrust by the 
capitalistic world that Russia feels 
toward us; in brief, it is a prob- 
lem of misunderstanding, from 
both sides, so again, a long-range 
program of education would bring 
us closer together and dissipate the 
clouds that threaten peace in the 
future. 

To promote understanding 
throughout the world as the only 
basis for a lasting peace is the task 
of international education. 
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Labors Stake 


im Education 


HORACE M. KALLEN 


Chairman, Commission on Education 
American Labor Conference on International Affairs 








NTIL the democratic revolu- 

tion, knowledge was a mo- 
nopoly of privilege. The “common 
man” was kept servile and ignorant, 
and servile because ignorant. The 
democratic revolution staked the 
security of democratic society on 
equal educational opportunity for all 
the people without discrimination or 
prejudice as to race, creed, sex, oc- 
cupation, possessions or status. 

In the United States Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, and 
in the First French Republic the 
commission headed by Marie Jean 
Antoine, Marquis de Condorcet, for- 
mulated proposals for the free pub- 
lic education of all the people. From 
the beginning the implementation of 
such proposals was opposed by vested 
interests of the landed aristocracy, 
the churches and business. From the 
beginning, it was championed and 
advanced by true democrats and lib- 
erals of all classes. But it was the 
special concern of trade-unionists. 


What Trade-Union History Shows 


The fight for the equalization of 
educational opportunity is an im- 
portant part of trade-union history. 
The American public school largely 
owes its existence and growth to the 
battle which the American labor 
movement waged on_ its behalf 
against the rich, powerful, socially 
prominent, strongly entrenched op- 
position. In varying degrees the same 
holds true for every country, in- 
cluding Germany. It was no acci- 
dent that, when the Nazis seized the 
government of that country, one of 
their first acts was to abolish the free 
public education of all the people. 

Insofar as concerns the basic hu- 
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man needs of food, clothing, shelter, 
health, defense against enemies and 
other powers over nature, the ignor- 
ant are always and everywhere at 
the mercy of the learned. Knowledge 
is truly power and education is the 
attainment of this power. 


Worker's Greatest Stake 


As Condorcet had pointed out, ed- 
ucation is the one means by which 
society can “establish among all the 
citizens an actual equality . . . ren- 
dering real the political equality rec- 
ognized by the law.” Thus, the stake 
in education of the common man 
who must work for his living is the 
greatest of all his stakes. It is his pro- 
tection against deception and ex- 
ploitation and his most reliable guar- 
antee of his rights and liberties as 
a worker and as a citizen. The work- 
er’s stake in education is supreme. 

It is well known that equality of 
educational opportunity and standard 
of living go together. Countries with 
a high living standard are countries 
with free, universal, growing edu- 
cational establishments which _pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity 
for all the people. 

Countries without such establish- 
ments have low standards of living. 
It is well known that low-standard 
countries are cheap labor countries 
and that they tend to depress the life 
and labor of the peoples of high- 
standard countries. American labor 
thus has a‘ vital interest in the edu- 
cation of the working people of the 
less advanced nations of the world. 

This world is every day in every 
way becoming more and more, in 
the late Mr. Wendell Willkie’s 
phrase, “One World.” The shape and 


direction of its changes have been 
named by President Roosevelt as 
the Four Freedoms and by President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill as the 
Atlantic Charter. 

The pattern of association for the 
peoples and governments composing 
this One World has been drawn up 
at Dumbarton Oaks and at Bretton 
Woods, And at San Francisco the 
trade-unions of the United States 
and of other countries, while endors- 
ing these plans in principle, have 
proposed changes to make them 
more democratic and to give more 
definite assurances of equal liberty 
as well as of international peace. 
Education is an international as well 
as a domestic stake. 

The United Nations conference at 
San Francisco adopted a plan of in- 
ternational organization with these 
ideas before it. From the point of 
view of the labor movement an im- 
portant part of such a plan is: 

1. An International Bill of Hu- 
man Rights and Liberties. 

2. An International Office of Ed- 
ucation which shall be empowered 
to deal with international problems 
of education, especially those of de- 
veloping mutual understanding and 
good will, and of fostering free trade 
in the national cultures and the arts 
and sciences of the peoples of the 
world by every available proper 
means. The United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, recently devised in Lon- 
don, constitutes such an office. 

3. The representation of organized 
labor in the make-up of the organ- 
ization (U.N.ES.C.O.). 


Education Raises Living Standards 


One time-tested means of raising 
standards of living has been work- 
ers’ education as such. This is the 
education of workers by workers for 
workers. It is private rather than 


public education and receives its 


chief_support from trade-unions and 
other nongovernmental sources. 
Working people in the past have 
launched programs of workers’ ed- 
ucation either because free public 
education was not available to them 
or because it failed to serve their 
needs. Workers’ education serves 
two purposes: 

1. Like public adult education, it 
enables wage earners who have had 
little schooling or none at all to ac- 
quire and to carry forward a gen- 
eral education in the arts and 
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sciences and in other allied subjects. 

2. It brings to wage earners both 
the knowledge and skills necessary 
for effective membership in their 
unions and knowledge and under- 
standing of the economy of the in- 
dustry in which they are employed. 
The latter, by breaking the tradi- 
tional monopoly of employers in 
such knowledge and understanding, 
reduces the inequality between em- 
ployer and employe in their rela- 
tions to each other. It gives concrete 
effect to Condorcet’s principle that 
education establishes an actual equal- 
ity which renders real the political 
equality recognized by law. 

It is well known that such educa- 
tion exercises a direct influence upon 
wages and the standards and condi- 
tions of labor, and thereby upon the 


standard of living in general. Work- 
ingmen, therefore, have a specific in- 
terest in encouraging labor educa- 
tion everywhere in the world and 
should endeavor to see that its en- 
couragement should be a mandatory 
concern of U.N.E.S.C.O. The worker 
has a specific stake in workers’ edu- 
cation. 

Obviously, to a worker struggling 
for a life and a living, only those 
studies can be of genuine value that 
bring him the truth. Neither facts 
nor principles can be trusted as true 
if they are formulations of vested in- 
terests of race, creed, sex, govern- 
ment, occupation, rank or property. 
Anything can be trusted as true if 
it is the result of free inquiry and 
discussion conducted by the method 
and according to the standards of 





Surplus Property Act 
of Little Assistance 


DAVID E. WEGLEIN 


Superintendent, Baltimore 


T IS a matter of common knowl- 
I edge that to date the administra- 
tion of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 has given only token recogni- 
tion to the provisions of section 13. 

According to that section, signif- 
cant benefits were intended by Con- 
gress to flow to education. Surplus 
property, appropriate for school uses, 
was to be made available under con- 
ditions of priority and price conces- 
sions, the latter to be commensurate 
with the value of public services ren- 
dered by such uses. This was the 
intent of Congress manifested not 
only in the provisions of section 13 
but also in the debate which took 
place on the floor of the House and 
Senate and in the report of the con- 
ference committee at the time the act 
was under consideration. 

In reality, the intent of section 13 
has been largely prevented with re- 
spect to education through rules and 
regulations which have had and con- 
tinue to have the effect of obstruct- 
ing rather than developing it. Edu- 
cation has to date acquired relatively 
insignificant benefits in the surplus 
property market. 

Priority periods set up under ex 
isting rules and regulations are for 
most purposes meaningless insofar 
as being helpful to most school buy- 
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ers is concerned. Rules and regula- 
tions quantity buying 
practically close the market to many 
boards of education. The price con- 
cession discount of 40 per cent is as 
prohibitive to school acquisition of 
needed equipment as a straight 100 
per cent market price in the case of 
great numbers of school purchasing 
agencies which generally through- 
out the nation operate on the most 
meager procurement budgets. 

On paper, these rules and regula- 
tions give the appearance of an effort 
to administer section 13 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 accord- 
ing to the intent written into the sec- 
tion. In reality, their effect is largely 
to negate the purposes of section 13. 

Judging by the negligible results to 
education of the operation of sec- 
tion 13 to date, there is just cause 
to wonder why the administration 
of this section has been nullified. 

No answer to this question is pro- 
posed here. The vital point is that 
section 13 of the act has thus far 
worth little to education and 
will certainly continue to be of little 
worth in the future unless the ad 
ministration of the act sees fit to set 
up rules and regulations which give 
effect to, rather than deny effect to, 
the spirit and intent of section 13. 


governing 


been 


science, which are equally the method 
and standards of democracy. 

The labor movement has so long 
and so often been the subject of false 
and prejudicial exposition in text- 
books as to be fully aware that both 
labor education and general educa- 
tion best serve and are served by 
seeking after the truth, wherever the 
search may lead. 

It is recommended, therefore, that 
U.N.E.S.C.O, in which the govern- 
ment of the United States is repre- 
sented, apply this principle in the 
preparation of textbooks, the deter- 
mination of curriculums and_ the 
choice of methods of instruction in 
all programs of educational rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction. Working- 
men have a special interest in seeing 
that education should rest upon free 
thought; free inquiry and free dits- 
cussion everywhere in the world. 


Teacher Indoctrination Dangerous 


The democratic way of life and 
scientific establishment of truth de- 
pend equally upon freedom of in- 
quiry and discussion. These are 
impossible where teachers must sub- 
mit to authority which prescribes 
what and how they may teach from 
without and above. They are then 
subject to a control which does not 
represent them and is not responsi- 
ble to them. Their teaching is, under 
such conditions, indoctrination. 

This is wholly the case in totali- 
tarian countries, of which Nazi Ger- 
many was the archetype. It is too 
common among the school systems 
of free countries. 

To protect education as a pursuit 
and communication of truth, it is 
necessary that everywhere in the 
world the teaching profession shall 
be open without prejudice to all who 
have given proof of their ability to 
practice it and that educators shall 
have at least the same freedom of 
professional organization, the same 
rights of participation in the policy- 
making and government of educa- 
tion as trade-unions have in their 
respective industries. Education of 
democracy by democracy for democ- 
racy depends upon the freedom and 
autonomy of the teaching profession. 

An educational program for a 
postwar world organized on _ the 
basis of peace and freedom should 
endeavor to embody the foregoing 
principles in both the national and 
international work for the education 
of free men. 
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Veterans Demands Increase Need 





Most veterans desire from six months to two years of 
highly specialized education leading quickly to jobs. 


HE 1930's witnessed a peak in 

the great upsurge of secondary 
education, an expansion which began 
markedly in the early 20's. 

A national decline in the birth 
rate caught up with the rise in high 
school enrollment just before the 
onset of World War II. The entry 
of the United States into war af- 
fected many of those 17 and 18 year 
olds who did not qualify for high 
school graduation prior to enlistment 
or induction. A large number of 
pupils, including girls, left high 
school during the war to enter war 
work or to take advantage of allur- 
ingly high wages. 


Lure of Business and Industry 


Pupils enrolled in specialized and 
practical arts courses were peculiarly 
vulnerable to the call of abnormal 
opportunities in business and indus- 
try as were pupils enrolled in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades or 
the junior college. 

Indications in early 1946 point to 
a considerable change by next Sep- 
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tember in the enrollment trends 
which prevailed during the war 
years. A number of veterans have 
returned and schools are beginning 
to set up special courses and make 
adjustments for them. The number 
of returned veterans should increase 
greatly by fall. 

There is also increasing evidence 
of a coming change in employment 
which will again restrict the oppor- 
tunities for nonhigh school gradu- 
ates to the least desirable jobs. By 
September 1946 this change may 
have advanced sufhciently to recoup 
enrollment losses in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of high school. 
It will be several years before the 
rise in the birth rate during the 
years of 1942 and 1943 will affect 
grades 9 to 12. 

Another sizable enrollment poten- 
tial is the increased holding power 
of the school. At the peak of high 
school enrollment, about 1938-39, op- 
timistic returns indicated that not 
more than 70 per cent of the youths 
of high school age were in school. 


for 13th and 14th 
Grades 


These grades represent the new 


potential in secondary schools 


FRANCIS L. BACON ; 


Superintendent, Evanston Township High School 


Evanston, Ill. 


It would not seem unreasonable to 
surmise that, under the new recog- 
nitions given to education by war 
needs plus employment restrictions, 
there will be a considerable increase 
in school attendance among 16 to 
18 year olds, within the next few 
years. 


Enrollments Should Go Up 


The factors briefly suggested 
should restore losses and provide an 
increase over the prewar peak in 
high school enrollment up to and 
including grade 12. 

Beyond this there is also a new 
potential in the growth of secondary 
education. ‘It lies in the need for 
extending education beyond the 
twelfth grade. The immediate factor 
would appear to be the returned 
veteran, the nongraduate, who is too 


_mature and too much in need of 


specialized adjustment for typical 
high school treatment. This suggests 
a development beyond the typical 
high school offerings, not only to 
provide an opportunity for acquiring 
the standardized diploma and _ for 
making up quickly any shortages 
in college entrance credits but also 
for giving occupational preparation 
which is more specialized and more 
immediately functional than is cus- 
tomarily offered in the secondary 
school. . 

The information now available, 
however, indicates that the large pro- 
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portion of veterans will be high 
school graduates. They will include 
youths who have discovered new 
interests and abilities in the armed 
services with the realization that fur- 
ther education is necessary and those 
who merely wish to test the federal 
educational aids available to them 
and see what happens. 

A considerable number wishing to 
enter college will find that they are 
lacking in the kind of preparation 
needed for the type of college special- 
ization which they prefer. The mak- 
ing up of these deficiencies will be 
their first consideration, but this will 
be accompanied by a demand for 
as much college credit as is possible. 
They will not be satisfied with hast- 
ily set up, typically styled high school 
postgraduate courses. 

At first thought, the typical cur- 
riculum of the junior college would 
seem to offer the solution. No doubt 
in many instances this will suffice 
but, in general, it is not likely to be 
desired or considered satisfactory. 


Expansion Imperative 


The veteran will want, and in 
many instances his maturity will sug- 
gest, an accelerated course and more 
intensive education and training than 
it has been possible to obtain hith- 
erto in junior colleges. Although 
the number of veterans desiring a 
quick and effective method of gain- 
ing entrance into the four year col- 
lege will be in the minority of the 
whole veteran group it will prob- 
ably be of sufficient size to cause a 
noteworthy extension of secondary 
education. Certainly, the number 
will be too large for existing high 
school facilities, equipment and staff. 
There can be little or no help for 
this group from the higher insti- 
tutions as they will be already over- 
whelmed with their own returned 
students plus an oversupply of fully 
qualified candidates from the regular 
current output of secondary school 
graduates. 

There is strong reason to believe 
that there will be a sizable backwash 
of qualified college entrance candi- 
dates for whom there will be no 
space in the main stream of higher 
education. They will fill, first of all, 
the junior colleges; then, ‘possibly, 
the normal schools; after that the 
surplus will roll back upon the pub 
lic schools with a demand for suit- 
able education beyond the twelfth 
grade. The real potential, however, 
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for the extension of secondary educa- 
tion lies within the much larger 
group of veterans that will desire 
from six months to two years of 
highly functional and_ specialized 
education which will lead quickly 
to jobs. 

By and large, the junior college 
offers little help for this group, al- 
though a number of the more easily 
made adjustments in curriculums are 
being reported. In a few instances 
there are junior colleges which have 
had for some time the purpose and 
the method but all of them, in 
general, are short in facilities, equip- 
ment and staff. Again, it would 
seem clear that a new educational 
provision will be expected and re- 
quired of the public school. 

Moreover, the provisions neces- 
sary to meet the needs of veterans 
will open up the same opportunities 
to nonveterans, including young 
women, thereby increasing the de- 
mand for continuing education be- 
yond the twelfth grade. 

It does not seem necessary here 
to attempt to build up a case for 
the extension of secondary educa- 
tion as a desperate need of our 
modern society. The statement of 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, “Education for All American 
Youth,” gives emphasis to this and 
there are many worthy statements 
supporting the need in current 
periodical literature. It surely is no 
exaggeration to suggest that the re- 
sponse to this increasingly under- 
stood need of a universally educated 
society will inevitably extend public 
secondary education upward on a 
scale not hitherto envisaged. 


New Problems Face Boards 


Boards of education and_ school 
systems are now facing new prob- 
lems incident to the extension of 
secondary education. Of many im- 
portant questions, those of cur- 
riculum, staff and plant facilities 
are of peculiar significance and all 
three are interwoven, whether pro- 
posals are for immediate and tem- 
porary relief or for long-term plan- 
ning. 

Whatever immediate makeshifts 
may be necessary, and it may not 
he possible to avoid temporary ar- 
rangements, there is good argument 
for seeking all possible clarity in the 
purpose and pattern of the develop- 
ment. This is especially true in the 
light of the certain long-term ex- 


pansion upward to include generally 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 
Current educational literature offers 
information on trends, ideas and pur- 
poses. This needs thoroughgoing 
study by administrators, teachers and 
community leaders. The need for 
adapting plans to fit local needs re- 
quires a careful study of the com- 
munity. 

The first requisite of the ex- 
tended curriculum would seem to 
be increased offerings in general 
education, It is evident that pupils 
do not acquire sufficient understand- 
ing of family life, of personal and 
public health, of the duties and 
privileges of modern citizenship, of 
applied science, of communication 
and of international relations with- 
in the 12 grade system. 

For those of less than typical abil- 
ity, lack of competency in the areas 
cited is even more noticeable, and 
the less the ability the greater the 
need for more instructional time. 


To Develop Occupational Skill: 


A second requisite of curriculum 
extension is an enlargement of the 
opportunities for acquiring occupa 
tional and avocational skills. Again, 
the evidence is strong that for many 
youths more time is needed to lift 
occupational skills to the point of 
satisfactory proficiency for job place- 
ment. 

The field of avocations is more 
varied than that of occupations and, 
for most high school pupils, avoca- 
tional interests are just beginning 
to emerge in the last year of the 
12 grade system. Considering the 
future work week that is likely to 
be in vogue, this avocational area, 
in point of ultimate values, may be 
of transcendent importance to the 
moral stability of this country. 
Avocational interest, properly  in- 
tegrated with general education and 
with courses in occupational skills, 
may readily be of the greatest im- 
port in the social and economic 
education of from 50 to 70 per cent 
of the population. 

The problem of finding teachers 
for this new curriculum and _ for 
this expanded. enrollment would 
seem to be, at this time, almost too 
difficult for solution. Perhaps the 
immediate hope is that a desperate 
expediency will develop the needed 
staff from the best of those who 
are at present experienced teachers. 


Much can and should be expected 
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from those who have caught a new 
vision from their experiences in the 
armed services. Herein probably is 
the immediate potential in staff. The 
future staff supply constitutes a ma- 
jor problem in teacher education. 

Makeshift adjustment in school 
plants will be at once in order. Many 
new buildings will be required. In 
urban centers the assumption is 
that separate units of new construc- 
tion will be the most desirable and 
practical. 

In smaller cities there tends to be 
a need for more variation in physi 
cal provisions, depending upon the 
character of the city and the facil 
ities already available. Either sep- 
arate or combined housing is justi- 
fied in accordance with local condi- 
tions in the community. 








In towns and in rural centers the 
typical development might well be 
in the form of additions to the 
existing building. The small num- 
ber of pupils might not justify a 
variation. In general, the wider im- 
plications of the curriculum for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades 
can be realized best in urban cen- 
ters or in the larger towns. 


In plant design and _ physical 
facilities, there should be less rigid- 
ity in form, function and materials. 
The flexible type of workshop or 
general laboratory should direct the 
character of the instructional space 
and equipment. This would include 
ample provision for the use of all 
kinds of graphic, visual and audio 
aids with a large amount of shelv- 
ing and built-in cabinets for unit 
libraries and all kinds of supplies. 

Relative to structural materials, 
greater use of modern, lighter 
weight and less costly construction 
would seem to be indicated so that 
when thirty or more years have 
elapsed, and conditions have 
changed, these buildings will not be 
considered too good to be remodeled 
or torn down and replaced. 





Handling of Reading Disabilities 


MAUDE McBROOM 


Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Educational Division 
of the Reading Clinic, State University of lowa 


HAT there are countless num- 

bers of inadequate readers to- 
day, both in and out of the schools, 
is a fact which can scarcely be called 
news. The informed educator has 
long known that reading difficulties 
are present in our schools to an alarm- 
ing degree but publicity concerning 
nonreading draftees discovered un- 
der Selective Service examinations 
has brought the matter forcibly be- 
fore the public also. 

That, let us hope, is all to the good. 
Now the question arises, “Is anyone 
doing anything about the situation?” 
If so, that might well be called news. 

Space limitations do not permit a 
discussion in this article of the many 
causes underlying reading difficul- 
ties in our schools, interesting as that 
topic is. Whatever the causes, suffice 
it to say that contrary to common 
belief the fact that there is trouble is 
nothing new. The meagerest kind of 
research reveals that reading prob- 
lems have been a source of concern 
to schoolmen, to school boards and 
even to parents for a century at least. 
But that fact merely enhances the 
problem; it does not solve it. 
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No amount of criticizing the 
schools, of ranting about why we 
don’t teach the G.I. way or of la- 
menting about the “good old days” 
is going to change the situation 
much. What can and will change it 
will be a more thorough study and 
distribution of the knowledge of the 
causes of retardation, of the technics 
for diagnosing difficulties, of meth- 
ods and materials most effective in 
remedial treatment and last, but 
surely not least, of the best preven- 
tive technics which may be employed 
by parents, teachers and administra- 
tors in reducing reading difficulties 
to a minimum. 


Three Departments Cooperate 
The Reading Clinic at the State 


University of lowa directs its efforts 
toward the accomplishment of these 
purposes. It operates under the spon- 
sorship of three departments in the 
university, the departments of speech 
pathology, psychology and educa- 
tion. The function of each depart- 
ment is assigned somewhat as fol- 
lows with reference to reading cases 
that are referred to it. 


The speech pathology department 
makes a speech and a hearing diag- 
nosis and gives treatment whenever 
serious speech disorders are found. 
The department of psychology gives 
mental tests, makes some type o 
personality diagnosis and, in cases of 
serious personality disorders, if these 
are not cleared up by treatment of 
the reading difficulty, continues with 
advice on the case. The education 
department administers the reading 
and other academic tests, makes a 
complete diagnosis of the reading 
disorder and administers or advises 
remedial treatment for the child in 
reading. 

The cases are generally children 
of elementary school level, who are 
referred to the clinic by parents, 
teachers, superintendents, state wel- 
fare workers, speech pathologists, 
state psychologists, school nurses and 
institutions. Most of the children 
are from Iowa but many are referred 
to the clinic from near-by states. 

When a child is referred merely 
for diagnosis and advice as to reme- 
dial treatment, he returns to his own 
community after his examination. 
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The few children who remain in the 
university community for direct 
treatment in the clinic are placed in 
licensed foster homes. They are 
under the direct supervision of the 
state welfare agency which has a 
full-time supervisor in the city. The 
supervisor takes full charge of all 
out-of-school arrangements, 

It would be impossible for the 
university's Reading Clinic to serve 
the entire state insofar as reading dis- 
ability cases are concerned. Nor 
would this be desirable, even if pos- 
sible, for each community should 
study its own situation and, except 
for the most unusual cases, should 
assume responsibility for applying 
preventive and remedial measures. 
Therefore, it is the policy as well as 
the necessity of the clinic to treat 
only a few cases for research and 
teacher-training purposes. 

In some cases, it will diagnose a 
case and then make rather detailed 
recommendations to the parents and 
to the home school as to desirable 
treatment. 


Type of Children Treated 


Most of the cases treated in the 
clinic to date have been children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 18 years, 
chiefly boys; children with less 
than first reader ability in reading at 
the time of examination; children of 
near normal, or higher than normal, 
intelligence. 

The following data on five cases 
treated in the clinic will give a 
fairly typical picture of the status of 
children who are received. 

All five cases were boys, aged 16, 
12, 10, 8 and 9 years, respectively. 
Their 1.Q.’s_ were, respectively: 
118, 108, 128, 95 and 88. 

The respective reader levels on en- 
trance were: pre-primer for the first 
three and primer and first reader for 
the last two. Only one knew more 
than 100 Dolch basic words and 
three knew fewer than 50. 

The respective reading grade 
equivalents in potential reading ca- 
pacity (Durrell) were: 7.5, 4.7, 5.3, 
22.35. 

One had a slight hearing loss. 

Visual acuity was normal in all. 

One had a rather serious speech 
disorder; one, a slight speech defect. 

All made many reversals; all but 
one had a poor visual memory and 
experienced the greatest difficulty in 
remembering words; all had little, 
it any, knowledge of phonics; two 
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had been taught to “spell out” the 
letter names in words. 

All had poor learning and study 
habits, such as easy discouragement, 
wandering attention, expressions of 
great fatigue at the slightest effort 
and an alibiing out of the work. (No 
opinion is given here as to whether 
these bad study habits are consid- 
ered cause or effect.) 

All had definitely inferior feelings, 
were quick to assert, “I can’t do it”; 
all attempted to guard from others 
the evidence that they could not 
read. All were somewhat malad- 
justed personally and one was a seri- 
out personality case. 

Three of the children came from 
homes of high economic and cultural 
level; two were from state or county 
supported homes. 

After the examination of a child 
by the cooperating departments to 
determine intelligence, hearing, 
speech status, sight conditions and 
personal history data, and after re- 
sults are noted, the educational divi- 
sion of the clinic makes a detailed 
diagnosis to determine his reading 
status and difficulties. The diagnosis 
is usually based on the following 
tests: 

1. Test of Reading Capacity. Such 
a test as Durrell’s capacity test’ is 
used to determine the child’s breadth 
of vocabulary and the difficulty of 
sentences and paragraphs which he 
could understand if he could read 
the words himself, that is, his oral 
understanding vocabulary is meas- 
ured. 

2. Determination of Child’s 
Reader Level. Since most of the 
children coming to the clinic have 
less than second reader ability, the 
Dolch test? is used to determine the 
approximate reader level. The type 
of error on the Dolch words is noted 
for (1) reversals, (2) child clues 
used, (3) errors in looking at only 
part of a word and (4) other de- 
viations. If a child knows as many 
as 180 or 190 Dolch words he may 
be given a reading accomplishment 


‘Durrell, S.: Reading Capacity Test, Pri- 
mary and Intermediate, World Book Com- 
pany, 1937, 

“Dolch: Basic Sight Word Test, Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Ill., 1942. 





test, such as Stantord,? Durrell* or 
Gates.” However, a mere reading- 
grade-equivalent is not particularly 
useful in helping to decide at what 
reader level a child should start. 


3. Phonic Inventory. A brief in- 
entory is made to determine what 
consonant and vowel sounds. and 
which of the commonest phono- 
grams and blends are known. A 
word recognition test, such as Dolch- 
Gray,® is given if the child shows 
considerable knowledge of sounds. 

4. Informal Experience Analysis. 
Does the child tell time? Can he 
read the calendar? Does he know 
his address and his general family 
history? Can he read a map? Does 
he relate things he has seen or heard 
on his travels, in the movies, in con- 
versation? What are his chief in- 
terests? 

5. Analysis of Personal Items, In- 
cluding Learning Technics. Can the 
child write correctly a simple sen- 
tence or two in a legible hand? Can 
he learn words readily by the tracing 
method? Does he stay by a job? 
Can he do anything independently? 
What is his attention like? What is 
his attitude toward the reading prob- 
lem? What is the home and school 
situation with reference to the read- 
ing problem? 


Basis ior ireatment istablished 


With the data gathered from these 
live phases of analysis, the clinician 
has a basis upon which to proceed 
with treatment. She knows the ca- 
pacity of the child to read material 
at his age level, she knows how 
much he actually can read, i.e. at 
what reader level she should begin 
with him. She also knows what 
technics he has for helping himself, 
whether or not he has sight or hear- 
ing handicaps and, in general, what 
his attitude toward the problem is. 
She has some data as to whether 
or not he will work independently 
and some idea of his interests. 

All that remains is to decide upon 
appropriate methods and materials 
and proceed with the remedial treat- 
ment. But that is a story in itself 
and it will be told in the June issue. 

“Stanford Achievement Test, Primary and 
Intermediate, Grades 2-9, World Book Com- 
pany, 1940. 

“Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement 
Test, Primary and Intermediate, Grades 3-6, 
World Book Company. 

‘Gates Primary Reading Test, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

“Dolch-Gray, Word-Attack Tests, No. 1, 2, 
3, Scott Foresman and Company, 1936. 
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Keeping Transportation Records 


¢¢ C END me up eight small note- 
books, about 4 by 6 inches, 

35 to 40 pages in each one; also a 
day ledger with about 150 pages, 9 
by 12 inches. I should also like a 
columnar loose-leaf book of the same 
size containing 150 pages, 12 col- 
umns to the page.” 

Principal Jones put up the re- 
ceiver, having completed the first 
step in his plan for keeping trans- 
portation records for the coming 
school year. 

An accurate system of transporta- 
tion record-keeping was_ badly 
needed not only to satisfy auditing 
requirements but also to check on 
the expense of operating each bus. 
Too many operations were carried 
on each day in his transportation 
system to permit of a_hit-or-miss 
plan of record-keeping. 


Book for Each Driver 


Principal Jones planned to give 
each bus driver one of the small 
books at the beginning of the school 
year. The driver was to write his 
name, age, license number of the bus 
and his operator’s license number on 
the inside cover of the book. In this 
way, the information desired would 
be available for the school’s entire 
fleet by picking up the books at any 
time. The speedometer reading of 
the bus at the start of the school year 
would also be recorded, so that the 
number of miles a bus had been 
driven could be computed at any 
time. 

Since the head driver or mechanic 
pumped gas for all buses, each driver 
was to reserve enough pages in his 
book to keep a record of the amount 
of gasoline he received. To accom- 
plish this, each page in the section 
for gasoline was divided into col- 
umns headed respectively: Date, 
Gallons, Speedometer Reading, Ini- 
tials. 

The initials column was to be 
signed by the mechanic each time he 
pumped gasoline into the bus, which 
would provide a check on the num- 
ber of gallons actually supplied. 
Other sections of the little book con- 
tained space for recording oil, greas- 
ing, washing, tires and tubes, main- 
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tenance and repair and hours of 
labor. Each month the driver would 
total the columns, subtract his speed- 
ometer readings and would thus 
have a complete record of the cost 
of operation of his bus for the 
month. Also, by dividing the mile- 
age by the gallons of gasoline, the 
average miles per gallon would be 
found and a bus with poor operating 
efficiency could be detected. 

The larger day ledger was to 
be kept by the mechanic. It had 
similar sections for each bus and a 
duplicate record was to be entered 
for each bus with similar totals every 
month, giving in one book a dupli- 
cate set of expense records. The 
driver of the bus would initial this 
book, thereby providing a receipt for 
the gasoline and the supplies used. 
The columnar loose-leaf book was 


to be turned over to the vice princi- 
pal, who was designated as trans- 
portation supervisor. This book was 
also divided into sections for each 
bus and entries were to be made 
once a month. The columns were 
labeled as follows: “Month, Gals. of 
Gas, Qts. of Oil, Miles Driven, Miles 
per Gallon, Tires, Chains, Mainte- 
nance, Repair.” There were spaces 
for entering the hours of labor and 
the total cost. 


One column was left blank for fu- 
ture use in determining cost per 
pupil mile or for making other com- 
putations. A section was also re- 
served for the entire fleet of buses 
with totals to be taken each month 
from individual buses and entered as 
one total under similar headings. 
Adding these and entering them on 
this page would give a complete pic- 





Drivers compared and discussed their records, which aided efficiency. 
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ture of fleet costs, mileages and re- 
pair items at any time required and 
would provide an excellent sum- 
mary for the board of education or 
examiners. 

In addition, Principal Jones had a 
section for listing purchase price and 
information on new buses, supplies, 
gasoline, oil, grease, salaries of driv- 
ers, insurance policies and _begin- 
ning and ending inventory of sup 
plies and fuel. This was for provid- 
ing an immediate check against the 
use of suppiies and fuel during the 
year and for help in preparing budg- 
et estimates for the fqllowing year. 

“Will you make me a finished 
board, about 20 by 30 inches, with 
10 evenly spaced furniture nails so 
that we can hang 4 by 6 papers on 
each nail?” Principal Jones asked his 
shop teacher one day before school 
started. “Number each peg, 1 to 10, 
and label two of the upper middle 
ones ‘Mechanic’ and ‘Supervisor’ so 
that the mechanic and supervisor 
can have a space for general notices.” 

This board was to be hung over 
the mechanic’s desk in the 
garage. Each driver was to be sup- 
plied with a small pad of paper on 
which to list any items needing at- 
tention. This he would leave on the 
hook corresponding to the bus num- 


bus 


ber after each trip. The mechanic at 
a glance could then see what buses 
needed special attention. The driver 
would not have to wait around to 
see the mechanic and there no longer 
would be the excuse of forgetting or 
overlooking some important, needed 
repair work. 

The sheet was then to be checked, 
the work done noted, cost and hours 
of labor were to be added; the driver 
would pick up the paper from the 
board that night or the next day and 
make entries in his book to cover all 
work done. The mechanic also 
would enter duplicate records in his 
day book which was to be checked 
each month against the driver’s book 
before the summary was given to 
the transportation supervisor. In this 
way uniformity and exact duplica- 
tion of records would be maintained 
and excess costs on any bus brought 
to the immediate attention of all con- 
cerned. 

The inventory at the beginning 
and end of the year was to be made 
by the bus transportation super- 
visor and mechanic. All supplies and 
fuel on hand would be checked, val- 
ues listed and, by adding to the sum- 
mary the totals in the mechanic’s 
and the supervisor’s books, an exact 


record and check on all materials 





More Children 


LMOST 300,000 more pupils 
A were transported to school in 
1945 than in 1944 despite a decrease 
in the number of schools using buses, 
the annual survey made by Bus 
Transportation discloses, 

Miles of one way route increased 
over the previous year by more than 
175,000. Costs for 1945 increased by 
$2,500,000. The trade magazine esti- 
mates that costs for the school year 
1945-46 can be expected to increase 
by at least 7.7 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 

There will be a large demand for 
new school buses this year, the sur- 
vey shows. Twenty states having 
48,952 buses reported anticipated pur- 
chases of 3914 new buses, or the 
equivalent of 12.5 per cent replace- 
ment of the vehicles now operated. 
“Faced like other carriers with 
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Ride to School 


shortages of men, materials and 
vehicles, the school bus systems of 
the country acquitted themselves 
well in the war period,” declared 
Bus Transportation. “Many impro- 
vised methods were resorted to by 
the school officials to make the rec- 
ord of continuing to cater to the 
one child out of every six dependent 
upon buses to get to and from school. 

“It is true that officials responsi- 
ble for school transportation had the 
advantage of the foresighted plans 
embodied in the handbook prepared 
for the National Council of Chief 
School Officers, but the policies and 
principles suggested had to be tran- 
scribed into action by school author- 
ities to meet the basic minimum 
school transportation needs and 
to conserve materials and 
equipment.” 


critical 


purchased, used and on hand would 
then be had. 

Twice a year the supervisor would 
check over with each driver his in- 
dividual book. By comparing totals 
with the mechanic’s book an accur 
ate check would be possible on all 
bus operational items. 

Principal Jones also pasted a cou- 
ple of mimeographed sheets in each 
driver’s book. One of these listed 
school rules on pupil discipline, im- 
portant driving and safety regula- 
tions and general information. The 
other sheet reminded the driver by 
a list that he was to check gasoline, 
oil gauge and pressure, water, tires, 
battery, steering apparatus, horn and 
lights before leaving the school on 
each trip. A_ neighboring school 
adopted this idea and had check col- 
umns after each item which were to 
be filled in routinely by each driver. 
Many breakdowns on the road 
would be avoided if this were made 
a twice daily practice. 


Plan a Success 


Principal Jones’s plan was put into 
effect. The drivers and mechanic 
soon found that little time was 
needed to make their entries and 
each driver was anxious to improve 
the mileage and maintenance records 
of his bus. The mechanic had defi- 
nite information on needed repairs. 
The bus supervisor knew exactly 
what each bus was costing to oper- 
ate. Principal Jones had a complete 
record, ready at all times, containing 
all necessary information for any 
possible auditing or financial report- 
ing requested. The board of educa- 
tion was able in a few minutes at 
any meeting to have a complete pic- 
ture of the entire bus fleet. 

One year large filing cards were 
used instead of the supervisor’s col- 
umnar book but in each case the 
leaves from the book or the cards 
were filed so as to provide a perma- 
nent record for each year of trans- 
portation. Summer records were 
kept: in like manner by the me- 
chanic. This completed the picture 
for the entire twelve months. 

Principal Jones found that his ef- 
forts produced a system that was 
efficient, exact and workable and 
that gave him the needed informa- 
tion at all times. He also found 
that the morale of his transportation 
staff was improved and that his driv- 
ers compared their records to the 
end of increased efficiency. 
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First floor plan of the new East Side Elementary School, Evans- . 
ville, Ind. Ralph Legeman, architect. See article on page 34. 
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Architect's drawing of the new East Side Elementary School, Evansville, Ind. 


Planning a Community School 


URING the summer of 1945 
an area of approximately 2 
square miles and 1719 families was 
annexed to the city of Evansville, 
Ind. This section represented much 
of the newest home building con- 
struction adjacent to the city and 
was being served by several county 
elementary schools. Only one of 
these became part of the Evansville 
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school system through annexation. 

A child census conducted by 
Evansville College with the assist- 
ance of Indiana University indicated 
the necessity of placing two elemen- 
tary schools in the district. To care 
for the children of this area during 
the interim, a plan was worked out 
so that they might be transferred to 
elementary schgols within the city. 





ALEX. JARDINE 
Acting Superintendent, Evansville, Ind. 


The child census also revealed that 
the Harper School and site, which 
were acquired by the annexation, 
might be expanded to take care of 
the children living in the north end 
of the new territory. However, an 
entirely new school site had to be 
selected to care for the children in 
the southeastern part of the section. 

The board of school trustees was 
fortunate in obtaining a tract of land 
consisting of approximately 5 acres 
within a short distance of the center 
of the new school population. The 
site is high, has adequate drainage 
and, although not as large as the 
board would have liked, it never 
theless will be ample for the new 
building, for play space and land- 
scaping. The board is determined 
not to be handicapped by any of the 
traditions of school construction. 

Ralph Legeman, Evansville archi 
tect, was selected to prepare prelimi- 
nary sketches for the board’s study. 
The educational needs of the com- 
munity were outlined for him by the 
educational staff of the Evansville 
public schools. 

One of the primary objectives was 
a new school which would be adapt- 
able to maximum community use. 
Suggestions, which have been ac- 
cumulating through the years since 
the last elementary school was con 
structed in 1937, were sorted out and 
formed a framework for the educa- 
tional program suggested to the ar 
chitect. Local experience has proved 
that an elementary school large 
enough to care for 500 children 
would serve the needs of most resi 
dential areas in the city. 
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Sections of the building were to 
be so constructed as to permit their 
independent use at various times for 
community purposes without inter- 
fering with the rest of the building. 
Arrangements were made with the 
Evansville Public Library for hous- 
ing a branch library in the new 
building for the use of the commu- 
nity and the school. This will be 
operated throughout the year. 

An auditorium has been designed 
to seat 500 persons, and arrange- 
ments have been made so that the 
auditorium, dressing and _ storage 
rooms can be utilized without dis- 
turbing the rest of the building. The 
auditorium will be used during the 
day for speech classes. The music de- 


partment is located in the rear of the’ 


auditorium so that it is isolated from 
the rest of the school. There is a 
gymnasium with a standard playing 
floor for basketball. Since there are 
other floors designed for spectator 
sports, this floor was designed princi- 
pally for educational purposes dur- 
ing the day and community and rec- 
reational purposes in the evening. 
The cafeteria to accommodate ap- 


proximately 250 persons has been 
planned so that it can be used for 
community social functions. The 
kindergarten is set apart from the 
rest of the school building but is 
adjacent to the cafeteria to facilitate 
a feeding program for the children. 

The lower grade classrooms are on 
the first floor, the upper grade on the 
second. All principal classrooms have 
either north or south lighting, thus 
eliminating east and west sunlight 
during the morning and afternoon. 
Another feature is a club room for 
the use of small community groups, 
so located as to permit its use with- 
out opening the entire building. An- 
other special feature is a complete 
office and clinic suite adjacent to the 
main entrance. 

The industrial arts room, located 
on the lower floor, has been designed 
to permit truck deliveries directly to 
a loading platform outside the room. 

Other features included in the plan 
are a bookstore to care for the book 
rental program and restrooms for 
both men and women teachers. For 
locker and clothes storage, there are 
built-in closets for the lower grades 


and special hall lockers for the upper 
grades. Drinking fountains are con- 
veniently located in each corridor 
and ample toilet facilities have been 
included. 

Plans call for acoustic treatment of 
the halls, gymnasium, cafeteria, audi- 
torium and music rooms. The cus- 
todial and cafeteria departments 
have received careful consideration 
with respect to storage and work 
facilities. The home economics de- 
partment will have special unit kitch- 
ens and sewing and living room 
space. There is a play space of ap- 
proximately two acres on the north 
part of the site. 

Principals, supervisors, teachers 
and board members have given many 
hours to study and criticism of the 
original plans. The architect has de- 
veloped his final and detailed plans - 
as an outgrowth of this cooperative 
study. Citizens of the community 
have petitioned for the school and 
the bond issue is being prepared. 
School authorities and the whdle 
community look forward with inter- 
est to the development of this new 
elementary school plant. 


Trends That Affect Building 


ROM the standpoint of school- 
house construction, it would 
seem necessary at this time, as we 
face a new situation, to consider some 
of the trends in education and to as- 
certain what bearing they may have 
on the planning of new buildings. 
In general, it can be said that pres- 
ent day trends call primarily for ex- 
pansion and flexibility, which are 
closely allied, sometimes even inter- 
woven. Expansion requires the ex- 
penditure of more money for addi- 
tional facilities for obtaining more 
desirable educational results. Flexi- 
bility may be defined as the capacity 
to be changed, to be adapted to mul- 
tiple uses, to contract or expand and 
to assume different shapes. 
Flexibility in school 
means a type of construction which 
lends itself to changes in the size and 


arrangement of rooms, to additions, 
a 


From a paper read before the Chicago con- 
ference of the A.A.S.A., March 1946. 
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subtractions and shifts in use to 
which the rooms or the building may 
be put, changes in coloring and 
lighting of rooms, capacity for be- 
ing used for heavy or light materials. 

Flexibility in a school building 
does not “just happen.” It must be 
planned for and built into the edi- 
fice. The present tendency is to give 
every new school building as much 


of the quality or capacity of flexibil- 


ity as is possible without detracting 
from its beauty, economy and stabil- 
ity. 

Let us see what some of the trends 
are which call for expansion and flexi- 
bility. The first is a general trend 
toward setting up higher and more 
definite standards in every area of 
education. 

This trend may be in part the re- 
sult of the spirit of rivalry among the 
leaders in the various subject-matter 
fields. Hoawvever, it has behind it the 
feeling of nearly all teachers and ad- 


ministrators that education in all 
fields has not by any means reached 
the goals it should and could attain. 
It has become increasingly evident to 
leaders in education: that we must 
first set higher goals in order to reach 
higher goals and that our standards 
should actually be moved higher 
from time to time. 

There is the tendency also to make 
the standards much more specific. An 
illustration of this may be found in 
the standards soon to be published 
by the physical education department 
of Indiana University which cover in 
detail the various phases of the field: 
health, safety, recreation and the like. 
They cover also the types of equip- 
ment, the necessary facilities, the 
proper buildings and grounds. Stand- 
ards similar to these are to be found 
in many other subject-matter fields. 


When standards are set by experts 
and are known by administrators, 
teachers and the community, it fol- 
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Those who © pes today's schools must keep abreast of 


general an 


lows that school buildings must be 
planned specifically to meet them. 
Development of new products will 
demand new types of equipment and 
facilities and rearranged floor space. 

In all areas there is not only a five 
year accumulation of deficiency in 
new construction but also a five year 
accumulation of ideas, discoveries and 
inventions. 

Another trend which calls for ex- 
pansion is a marked tendency to 
place all levels of education upon a 
parity of importance in such matters 
as quality of teachers, quality and 
adequateness of facilities, and cur- 
riculums. 


Elementary School Status Rising 


Some years ago it was felt that ele- 
mentary schools were of less impor- 
tance than high schools; that almost 
any kind of building, equipment or 
even teacher was good enough for 
them. Standards of excellence were 
rarely heard of in this field. Sanita- 
tion, safety, comfort, convenience 
were given comparatively little con- 
sideration. Equipment was meager. 
Today there is a decided tendency to 
raise the status of elementary schools 
to that of high schools. 

This will mean an expansion of 
building programs and the provision 
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specific trends in the field of education. 


of elementary school buildings that 
will meet modern standards. Noth- 
ing but the best in up-to-date facili- 
ties will satisfy the community today. 

Another trend is toward the recog- 
nition of the fact that all localities 
and segments of population should 
have equal educational opportunities 
and facilities. This recognition has 
great significance for rural and 
poorer districts. State and federal aid 
will bring demands for consolidated 
schools planned especially for doing 
a definite type of work. 

Because we have scarcely scratched 
the surface today in designs for ade- 
quate buildings for carrying on a 
well-rounded, essential rural pro- 
gram, great expansion of building in 
the rural field is almost certain. The 
chief problem will be to get a proper 
conception of the developing needs 
and to be able to meet these needs 
through suitable planning. 


Schools a Community Enterprise 


A fourth general trend calling for 
expansion is toward a recognition of 
the fact that the schools belong to the 
community and are a community in- 
vestment and enterprise and that 
their buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment should be made avgilable to 
the public insofar as possible without 


conflicting with the regular school 
program. 

Here, too, is definite need for flexi- 
bility—in thinking as well as in 
building. The people of the com- 
munity are now knocking at the 
schoolhouse door and demanding 
that they share in the privileges and 
facilities of the school. Planners of 
school buildings will need to take ac- 
count of the fact that school pro- 
grams and community programs will 
have to run simultaneously at certain 
times and, at other times, one will 
follow the other. 

In addition to these four general 
trends, several others have to do with 
particular areas of the educational 
field. The first is the trend toward 
a fuller recognition that health, both 
physical and mental, is a funda- 
mental problem in the educational 
field. 

The Army and Navy examinations 
and training programs brought to 
light astounding facts regarding the 
health of our young people which 
have led to a determination on the 
part of educators to develop a health 
and physical education program for 
schools which will be both preventive 
and remedial. 


Need in Elementary Schools 


Such a program will demand an 
unparalleled expansion in buildings, 
grounds and equipment. The expan- 
sion will be greatest in the elemen- 
tary field where neglect of health and 
recreational facilities has been most 
noticeable. Gymnasiums, playrooms, 
swimming pools and outdoor facili 
ties will be demanded. 

In the vocational area there is a 
fairly rapid movement toward pro- 
viding a wider offering in vocational 
subjects and a fuller training in a 
wide range of vocations. Demands 
are being made for the training of 
both sexes-in many different areas, 
each of which calls for different con- 
struction plans. 

In the two big fields of industry 
and agriculture, the amount of floor 
space necessary to carry on proposed 
programs will seem to many to 
unreasonably large. There will be 
less flexibility possible, perhaps, in 
buildings for these programs than in 
‘others because of the necessity of 
installing heavy tool equipment and 
housing large types of self-propelling 
machines, such as tractors, airplanes, 
trucks, bulldozers, 4nd numerous 
pieces of large farm equipment. 
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Other trends significant to school 
building planning are as follows: 

1. The trend in construction and 
landscaping to strike a sensible me- 
dium between beauty and utility. 

2. The trend toward higher stand- 
ards in the matter of accessibility in 
buildings, rooms, equipment and 
playgrounds. 

3. The trend toward adult educa- 
tion and the provision of more 
courses in more fields and at less cost 
than heretofore. 

4. The trend toward a greater use 
of audio-visual aids at all levels and 
in all subject fields. 

5. The trend toward giving a 
larger place to fine arts and indus- 
trial arts in the public school pro- 
gram. 

6. The trend toward taking a long- 
time view of building needs. 

In the attempt to keep school- 
house construction in line with these 
trends in education, it will be neces- 
sary to work out as soon as possible 
suitable building standards in all 
areas so that when construction of 
public buildings receives the “go” 
sign, construction can begin im- 
mediately. 

Let us now see how flexibility is 
to be incorporated into modern 
school building. The area of health 
and physical education affords sev- 
eral examples. A certain high school 
gymnasium has a room, centrally lo- 
cated, which is used for multiple pur- 
poses. It is used by athletic teams as 
a lantern room where pictures of 
plays are shown; as headquarters for 
the library club, since there are wall 
cases for books, and at times as a 
classroom for instruction in team 


plays. 
Multipurpose Room 


Another large room in this build- 
ing can also be put to various uses. 
It has provision for vigorous varsity 
sports, is available as an exercise 
room, provides equipment and space 
for classes in restricted activities, can 
serve as a wrestling room and is 
available to boy scouts for training 
and instruction. 

In another part of the building is 
the regular wrestling room, separated 
by a partition from a larger recrea- 
tion room. It has observers’ bleach- 
ers. By pushing back a sliding door 
partition, this room can be opened 
into the larger one adjoining, thereby 
providing space for activities of large 
groups, 
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The large gymnasium itself, be- 
sides its regular long court, has cross 
courts so that several games can be 
played . simultaneously. There are 
also folding bleachers. 

Many nursery schools are making 
use of the principle of flexibility in 
the problem of handling groups of 
children in limited quarters. For ex- 
ample, some schools have a central 
room which serves several purposes. 
During the first part of the day, it is 
used as a playroom and workroom. 
Then it is changed into a dining 
room where the noon meal is served, 
after which cots are brought in for 
a rest period. When the naps are 
over, the cots are removed and the 
room is again used for play and 
work. 


Homeroom Independent Unit 


Many primary rooms serve as 
homerooms and by certain shifts be- 
come playrooms and workrooms, 
lunchrooms, restrooms and physical 
education rooms. They have mov- 
able furniture and equipment that 
can be shifted. A toilet room is also 
provided, The room is in many ways 
an independent school unit. In the 
Winnetka type of primary room, a 
door opens onto a court or play- 
ground where outdoor activities are 
carried on. . 

In the plans for vocational build- 
ings, a certain amount of flexibility 
is called for. For example, in a new 
high school industrial or agricultural 
shop there may be no immediate 
need for a heavy crane for handling 
big, heavy machines. However, it 
would be wise to provide the requi- 
site heavy overhead construction so 
that at a later time a large crane can 
be installed. 

In airplane and agricultural shops 
the walls should be so constructed as 
to permit the installation of exceed- 
ingly wide doors for the entrance of 


wide-winged airplanes or wide farm’ 


machines. 

It is in the audio-visual area that 
the functionalism theory is dominant. 
All library visual aids, audio-aids and 
museums should be convenient to 
both teachers and pupils. In each 
city or town there should be an au- 
dio-visual aids center, under one di- 
rector, from which materials of all 
kinds can be distributed. Sub-units 
in each school (elementary and sec- 
ondary) should also be provided. 

Many now feel that each school 
should have a room where pupils can 


take visual aids material and use it 
and that desks with individual elec- 
tric outlets should be provided so 
that pupils can use earphones and 
screen. 

Each classroom should be adapted 
to the use of all types of material: 
sound films, radio, exhibits. Proper 
acoustics, draperies and shades must 
be provided. Each classroom, ‘it is 
now believed by some, should show 
one film for each subject one period 
per week. For such work and for 
exhibits the classroom will have to 
be adapted. 

Every school should have a min- 
iature auditorium, perhaps three 
times the size of a classroom. Here 
is an excellent illustration of the 
principle of flexibility for the audi- 
torium will have the following uses. 

1. It can serve as a supplementary 
music room. : 

2. It will provide a place for three 
or four classes to observe important 
films. 

3. It can be used for the prepara- 
tion of broadcasting material. 

4. It can serve as a broadcasting 
room and a place for hearing FM 
programs. 

5. It can be used for P.-T. A. and 
other community meetings and 
should, therefore, be accessible from 
the street. 

6. It should include a control room 
and be equipped to make motion pic- 
ture records for classes. 


Large Auditoriums Required 


Large schools should have large 
auditoriums equipped for showing 
films to large audiences, either of pu- 
pils or of adults, 

In halls and corridors there should 
be modern exhibits that are changed 
frequently and are under the direc- 
tion of an individual acquainted 
with the visual-aids field. 

The various possibilities described 
in the two fields of physical and au- 
dio-visual education indicate the de- 
gree to which flexibility may be re- 
quired in future building construc- 
tion. 

It must be realized that the per- 
fectly planned and ideally used 
building need not be sought in ac- 
tuality for it does not and cannot 
exist. A goal reached is not neces- 
sarily a desirable achievement. Goals 
change. The school plant and equip- 
ment are, therefore, constantly under 
the necessity of modification and im- 
provement. 
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Junior High School 


86, Manhattan, New York City. Eric Kebbon, Architect. 





Steel in School Buildings 


schoolhouse construction dur- 
ing the depression and an abnor- 
mally high national birth rate dur- 
ing the war years have conspired 
to create a shortage of school facili- 
ties. 

The value of new school con- 
struction, which from 1920 to 1929 
averaged $495,000,000 annually, in 
1933 plummeted to $90,000,000. Even 
under the stimulus of the public 
works program during the depres- 
sion, it had not climbed back to 
normal levels when the war put a 
stop to all new construction not 
essential to the war. 

For the last five years the national 
birth rate has been maintained at a 
level 25 per cent above that of the 
depression years. 


Estimate of Future Costs High 


AN ABNORMALLY low level of 


It may be true that long-term 
trends point to slowing birth rates 
and that, some generations hence, 
we may look forward to a fairly 
static population. That such a state 
of affairs is not likely to occur, 
however, at any foreseeable date is 
obvious to educational authorities. 
The U. S. Department of Labor has 
estimated the average annual cost 
of construction of educational build- 
ings at $475,000,000 for the next five 


years, or a total amount in excess of 
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$2,225,000,000 for the entire period. 

In this coming program of con- 
struction, steel, particularly structural 
steel, will play a basic part. Steel, 
which was so vital during the war 
in the form of guns, ships, tanks and 
a myriad of other weapons, will 
return to its normal réle. Fashioned 
into girders, beams, columns and 
trusses that go to make up building 
frames, this material may truly be 
said to typify a strong America at 
peace. 

Yet, because it is usually hidden 
by other materials in the finished 
building, few persons will be aware 
of its presence in the community. 
One day, when the foundations of 
a new building are ready, a skeleton 
of steel will quickly rise and for a 
few days or weeks its silhouette will 
be outlined against the sky. Then, 
as construction progresses, it will 
vanish from sight, not to reappear 
again until, in some future genera- 
tion, the school, now having become 
a venerable structure and fulfilled 
its years of usefulness, will make 
way for its successor. 

Hardly a glamorous réle this, and 
one ill-fitted to capturing public 
attention. What then are the reasons 
for the long-continued and ever- 


increasing preference of so many 
architects and engineers for struc- 
tural steel framework ? 

The answer may be found partly 
in the fact that steel-frame construc- 
tion is not-just one inflexible type of 
construction but rather the backbone 
of many varied types, in each of 
which local materials, best suited by 
reason of availability, cost and local 
usage, are determining factors. So 
numerous are the types of construc- 
tion that what they have in com 
mon is not immediately apparent. 
It is this: in each case, the important 
elements of the structure are sup- 
ported entirely on steel. 


Steel Frame Has Many Advantages 


The advantages of a steel frame 
are several. First, the independence 
of the frame, in supporting the build- 
ing loads, admits of its early, com- 
plete erection without the necessity 
of coordinating the work of many 
other trades. Prefabrication substan- 
tially reduces the time required for 
construction at the site. 

The use of a steel framework also 
advances materially the date when 
the work at the site may be closed 
in by the exterior walls and the roof, 
thus making these later operations 
independent of weather conditions, 
a factor of no small importance, par- 
ticularly in northern climates. The 
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Science Building. No. |, Queens College, Queens, Flushing, N. Y. Fellheimer & Wagner, Architects. 


very existence of the framework pro- 
vides a reference for the control of 
dimensions and the location of the 
work of other trades which follow. 

However, it is not alone in the 
initial building operations that the 
advantage of an independent steel 
frame may be realized. When altera- 
tions have to be made, involving the 
removal or rearrangement of func- 
tional parts of the structure to adapt 
them better, to changing needs, the 
steel frame not only furnishes an 
intact, accessible and easily identifi- 
able system carrying all of the im- 
portant loads but permits major 
changes to be readily effected in the 
system itself. This is particularly 
true today with the modern. use of 
the acetylene torch and electric arc 
welding, 


Elastic Quality an Advantage 


The same independence of the 
load-carrying frame makes possible 
the restoration of spalled, calcined 
or otherwise damaged fireproofing 
and interior finish after a serious 
fire without any loss of, or com- 
promise with, the structural integ- 
rity of the building. The same 
qualities in steel framing which min- 
imized the effect of the crash of an 
Army bomber into the Empire State 
Building last year and the effect of 
the San Francisco earthquake in 
1906 on the now 50 year old Call 
Building in that city may be made 
to serve in good stead in the un- 
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spectacular, but much more frequent, 
case of uneven settlement in founda- 
tions. When this happens, and it can 
happen regardless of the type of 
construction used, there may be some 
cracked plaster or masonry to repair 
but the steel frame, by virtue of its 
elastic ductile characteristics, will be 
unimpaired. 

The use of a steel frame does not 
dictate in the least what the finished 
appearance of the school building 
will be. The frame is adaptable to 
any architectural treatment that is 
desired. A wide variety of materials 
is at hand for producing facades 
ranging all the way from the stately 
classic to the ultramodern. Natural 
stone, cast stone, glass block, brick, 
stucco, metals and plate glass are 
easy to handle when they do not 
have to support floor loads in addi- 
tion to their own weight. 

No less freedom of expression is 
afforded in the planning of the in- 
terior. Many types of floor systems, 
supported on the main carrying gird- 
ers and columns, are available and in 
common use. The final selection of 
the type of construction to be used 
is likely to depend largely upon the 
experience of the local builders. 

Because classroom live loads are 
relatively light, “steel joist” construc- 
tion has proved to.be economical and 
has become increasingly popdlar in 
recent years for schools. Here, light 
steel members support a concrete or 
gypsum deck 2 inches or more in 


thickness. A gypsum plaster ceiling, 
on metal lath attached to the under- 
side of the steel joist, affords a 
smooth, flush finish and is fire re- 
sistant. Gypsum acoustical plaster, 
with its excellent sound-absorbing 
properties, is highly appropriate for 
classroom, auditorium and corridor 
ceilings to dampen out air-borne 
sounds, such as are reflected from 
harder surfaces. 


Where Live Loads Are Involved 


On longer clear spans and where 
heavier live loads are involved, as in 
manual training shops, beam and 
panel construction may prove most 
economical. Panels may be solid re- 
enforced concrete with ordinary or 
lightweight aggregates; concrete and 
filler block; concrete joist; hollow 
tile arches, or cellular steel. The 
girders and beams may be individu- 


cally encased in poured concrete or 


in precast blocks of masonry or gyp- 
sum. Or a suspended ceiling may 
be employed to provide the necessary 
fire resistive protection. 

Air conditioning systems and the 
increasing use of modern teaching 
aids, such as motion pictures, cen- 
trally controlled radio, television, 
public address systems, all these 
should be considered in choosing the 
type of construction for new schools. 
Construction which will not lend 
itself to the installation of these de- 
vices now or in the future will make 
of the school an obsolete burden 
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upon the taxpayers of another decade. 

If solid concrete panels are used, 
without a hung ceiling below to 
provide a space in which pipes and 
conduits can be added, there is much 
to be said in favor of the continued 
use of floor fills for that purpose. 
Experience has shown that pipes 
and conduits built into the original 
construction for some future purpose 
as often as not have proved to be 
located in the wrong place when the 
time came to use them. Add to that 
the uncertainty as to the exact na- 
ture of these trunks for future serv- 
ice, and the advantage of flexibility 
in the present construction is seen. 


The same considerations would 
seem to recommend the use of non- 
load-bearing partitions and the few- 
est possible interior columns so that 
the size and shape of classrooms can 
be adapted to new developments. 

In many cases, when the planning 
for classrooms and corridors does not 
allow too great a distance between 
exterior walls, the elimination of all 
interior columns can be effected in 
steel-frame buildings at no extra 
cost. In other cases, where the spans 
may be somewhat greater, the slight 
increase in cost is insignificant as 
compared with the advantages to be 
gained in flexibility for future re- 
arrangement of the space. 

It may be expected that strong 
pressure for adequate facilities for 
physical education will be felt in the 
years ahead. Even the smallest com- 
munity will not be complete with- 





out at least one fair-sized gymnasium 
where the youngsters can meet for 
organized sport and community- 
sponsored social activities. 

In some communities this gym- 
nasium will be the assembly place 
for adult gatherings as well; in fact, 
it may be the community center. It 
will be shortsighted, indeed, if, in 
addition to a full-sized playing floor, 
adequate seating space for spectators, 
and possibly a stage, is not pro- 
vided. 

Steel framing is particularly appro- 
priate in spanning the clear distances 
across auditoriums and gymnasiums, 
whether it is to support a roof or 
another floor above. Because of its 
great strength-weight ratio, steel is a 
most efficient material with which 
to support balconies, especially those 
of the cantilever type where the 
elimination of bulk makes for better 
sight lines and greater freedom of 
movement. 

For reasons of economy and sim- 
plicity of engineering design, and to 
provide an articulated frame which 
will readily adjust itself to unequal 
foundation settlement, most steel 
framing is constructed on the “sim- 
ple beam” principle which has 
proved to be thoroughly sound in 
more than half a century of actual 
service. Valuable time in prepara- 
tion of construction plans is saved. 

An exception to this practice is 
becoming increasingly apparent in 
the design of roof framing over 
gymnasium floors. Here, the elimi- 


nation of roof trusses by the sub- 
stitution of “rigid frames” is becom- 
ing more and more popular. Such 
frames afford clean lines and more 
unencumbered space for a given 
height of walls. The advantage, 
where sports are concerned, is obvi- 
ous. Where a hung ceiling is de- 
sired, however, as over an audi- 
torium, the bottom chords of trusses, 
fashioned to the profile of the ceil- 
ing, are a convenient support. 

In the period immediately ahead, 
the problems of reorganizing a build- 
ing industry to cope with the pent-up 
demand for new construction will be 
many and vexing. Craftsmen in 
many of the building trades will 
have to be reassembled from widely 
scattered activities into which they 
went when limitations were placed 
on construction during the war. New 
craftsmen will have to be trained and 
time will be needed before the crafts 
will be able to function efficiently. 

In this respect the structural steel 
fabricating industry has been unusu- 
ally fortunate. The war work in 
which it was engaged during the 
years of curtailed civilian construc- 
tion, such as the building of ships 
and tanks, pontoons and military 
bridges, permitted it not only to 
retain its organization intact but also 
to raise the level of its skill above 
that of the prewar years. 

Thus, one of the most compelling 
reasons for the use of strtictural steel 
frames is likely to be the speed of 
construction that it makes possible. 


Wayne University Student Center Building, Detroit. Suren Pilafian, Architect. 
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EDERAL support for public 

schools will never be large. A 
minimum estimate is 10 per cent 
from this source. Too large a meas- 
ure of support now comes from 
local sources. The general problem 
for the schools is, therefore, that 
of obtaining increased aid from the 
state. 

Specifically, in Illinois the major 
problem in ensuring adequate sup- 
port for the continued improvement 
of public education was and is that 
of obtaining increased state aid. In 
the biennium of 1943-45, when the 
“state common school fund” was 
$35,120,000, only 11 per cent of the 
school support in Illinois came from 
the state treasury. 

For the current biennium com- 
mencing July 1, 1945, the common 
school fund amounts to more than 
$44,000,000, bringing state aid to 14 
per cent of the total. The increase 
in all state school funds for this 
biennium is more than $13,000,000, 
approximately 33 1/3 per cent more 
than the amount for the previous 
two year period. 


Progress Has Been Made 


While Illinois has not attained 
the high measure of state support 
achieved by such states as Delaware, 
New Mexico, North Carolina and 
West Virginia, nevertheless, meas- 
urable progress has been made re- 
cently toward the solution of the 
problem of school support. (See 1 in 
illustration on page 42.) How was 
this progress achieved? What are 
the steps in the program for win- 
ning additional state support? 

The Illinois program for the con- 
tinuous improvement in the sup- 
port of public education has had 
four basic steps: (1) education, (2) 


This article won first honorable mention in 
The Nation’s Schools essay contest. 
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agitation, (3) legislation and (4) 
dedication. 


Education 


The initial step in the program 
for increasing state aid in Illinois 
was to educate school people, lay- 
men and legislators as to the need 
for more fiscal support. 

This called for a unified approach 
by the various organizations and 
groups in the state. The attack was 
spearheaded by the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction who called 
together all groups interested in pro- 
moting legislation for better schools 
and more school support. One of 
the chief vehicles used by his office 
to inform educators and the public 
on school matters is the attractive 
monthly publication, Educational 
Press Bulletin, (see 2) from which 
many county and local educators and 
eeditors use excerpts in their publica- 
tions. 

The backbone of the program for 
“educating the educators” was sup- 
plied by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, the over-all organization 
for teachers. Since a public rela- 
tions program must have a factual 
basis, the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, through its able director of 


research, has for years prepared re- 


search materials throwing light on 
the problems of school support and 
related matters. 

One of its research publications 
issued prior to obtaining state aid 
for high schools and kindergartens 
was entitled “State Aid Issues in 
Illinois.” (See 3.) Recent releases 
include such materials as “Cost of 
Living Trends.” (See 4.) This 
steady flow of research studies is 
part of a continuous program for 
fact-getting and fact-interpreting in 
verbal, written and pictorial lan- 
guage. The monthly organ of the 


Illinois Education Association, Ilh- 
nois Education, (see 5) interprets 
these studies and spreads news about 
school progress and needs. 

The Illinois School Board Associa- 
tion rendered distinguished service 
“beyond the call of duty.” It created 
the Public School Study Commis- 
sion, which has studied many school 
problems, including support, and has 
begun the publication of a series 
of pamphlets called “The School 
Board Reference Library.” The first 
issue, dedicated to the education of 
school board members, is entitled 
“So You Are a School Board Mem- 
ber.” (See 6.) Another is “School 
Income in Illinois.” Through its 
monthly newsletter and its Board 
Journal (see 7), the association dis- 
seminates helpful and timely infor- 
mation to school board members. 

The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion board of directors in March 
1943 authorized the appointment of 
a statewide committee to study the 
problems of rural schools and to 
make recommendations as to where 
the rural people of Illinois should 
stand on matters of school policy. 
The excellent bulletin, “Report of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
School Committee,” (see 8) recom- 
mended “increasing the proportion 
of school costs to be met from state 
funds not derived from property 
taxes.” Thousands of these bulletins 
were distributed and discussed in 
large and small groups by the rural 
people of the state. 


Postwar Planning Study Made 


The Illinois Postwar Planning 
Commission, authorized by the 63d 
general assembly in 1943, created a 
committee on services, which made 
recommendations for postwar educa- 
tion. The educational consultants 
prepared a report entitled “Major 
Recommendations for Postwar Edu- 
cation in Illinois.” (See 9.) This 
study unit, which was widely dis- 
tributed throughout the state, recom- 
mended that “the amount and scope 
of state aid to public education be 
increased markedly, supplementing 
local resources to assure an adequate 
foundation program.” 

Another cooperating organization 
in this all-state attack on the im- 
provement of schools is the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Through its official Bulletin (see 10), 
its legislative and other committees, 
this organization has helped to ob- 
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tain additional aid from the state. 

Among the many other all-state 
organizations that gave and give 
immediate and long-term help in the 
program of educating the public to 
the needs of the schools are: the 
Legislative Reference Bureau, the 
American Association of University 
Women, the Illinois League of 
Women Voters, the Illinois Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the 
Illinois Committee on Public Educa 
tion, consisting of representatives 
from many statewide organizations. 

Institutions of various types helped 
to spread information about the 
needs of public education. The five 
state-supported teacher educating in- 
stitutions several years ago organized 
a public information council, which 
publishes a well-edited quarterly, 
Education Today. (See 11.) The 
University of Illinois prepared a 
252 page research bulletin on “The 
Junior College in Illinois” in which 
it recommended for the junior col- 
leges “direct appropriations from the 
state treasury by the general as- 
sembly.” 

The Illinois State Legislature in 
1943 appropriated money for a sur- 
vey of higher education. In its “Re- 
port of the Commission to Survey 
Higher Educational Facilities in 
Illinois” (see 12), the commission 
specifically recommended state aid 
on flat-grant and equalization bases 
for junior colleges, an unreached 
objective as yet in Illinois. Many 
other research studies, publications 
and state and local resources were 
and are a part of the fact-finding 
and fact-spreading program to edu- 
cate teachers, laymen and legislators. 


Agitation 


Agitating for increased. state aid 
followed or accompanied the task of 
educating people as to school needs. 
The various statewide groups used 
the mat€rials, illustrations of which 
accompany this article, and many 
other aids in an aggressive program 
of public relations. 

The work of three state associa- 
tions is described briefly here to 
illustrate some of the effective and 
inexpensive technics in fomenting 
discussion and action. 

The Illinois Education Association 
launched a procession of publicity 
consisting of a series of releases, 
posters and film strips for use in 
promotional work. A sound film en- 
titled “Backing Up the Guns” was 
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made by the public relations depart- 
ment and was widely shown in 
Illinois, as well as in other states. 
The association’s three major com- 
mittees—public relations, legislation 
and finance—had their respective 
subcommittees in each of the 18 
territorial divisions of the state. In 
many of these divisions direct con- 
tact was made with the state legisla- 
tors living in and elected by the dis- 
tricts. Some divisions sponsored din- 
ner meetings with their elected 


legislators from the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate. At these 
meetings the need for more state 
aid was presented and discussed. 
The Illinois Education Association 





















appointed a special committee on the 
observance of American Education 
Week as did the 18 divisions. The 
agitation for aid was thus linked 
with a united national movement 
yet was varied through a “grass 
roots” approach, with several local 
associations promoting campaigns 
for public education. 

The Illinois School Board Associa- 
tion promoted a varied program for 
accelerating the process of state sup- 
port. In addition to its well-attended 
annual convention, several confer- 
ences and dinner meetings, an- 
nounced through notices with clever 
cartoons, have been organized. (See 
13.) Through its members and coun- 


The general problem 
for the schools is that of 
obtaining increased aid 
from the state. 

The author presents 
four steps necessary to 
the winning of such sup- 
port. They are: 

1. Education 

2. Agitation 

3. Legislation 

4. Dedication 

The illustration shows 
the various vehicles used 
in Illinois for carrying out 
this ‘four-point program. 
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try groups, such as the farm bureaus, 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
stimulated wide discussion of the 
issues and problems of state support 
presented in its “Report .of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association School 
Committee.” 


Legislation 


A strategic move during the last 
legislative session in Illinois obtaine«| 
for the state school fund bills more 
than 100 sponsors, including 24 sena- 
tors and 87 representatives. After the 
initial list of sponsors had been 
obtained, many other legislators 
“jumped on the bandwagon.” So 
successful were the education and 





Mr. De Young's con- 
clusion is that the people 
of the state must dedi- 
cate themselves and their 
resources to the peren- 
nial problems of school 
improvement. Smug sat- 
isfaction with partial suc- ¢ 
cess will not suffice. < 

Education, agitation, ( 
legislation cannot do the 
job alone. It is something 
that the people must see 
the need for and desire 
and work for coopera- 
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agitation for increased state aid for 
exceptional children that these bills 
passed without a single dissenting 
vote in either the house or the senate. 


In scope and significance the 
school bills passed during the 64th 
general assembly, which ended June 
30, 1945, far exceeded those of any 
previous session. Many oldsters, sea- 
soned through numerous legislative 
battles on behalf of the public 
schools, say emphatically that this 
legislative session was “the best 
ever” for schools. This is revealed 
in the report, “The General As- 
sembly and the Schools,” (see 14) 
which has a brief résumé of each 
bill, and also in the sheet, “1945 
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Legislation of Interest to Teachers,” 
(see 15) which summarizes the 
legislation under major captions. 

Obviously, passage by the legisla- 
ture does not mean that the bills 
become law; they still need the 
governor’s approval or signature. 
Only a few of the school bills, how- 
ever, were vetoed by the governor. 
A major factor here undoubtedly 
was the close cooperation and 
esprit de corps established among 
the governor, the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, the legis- 
lators and the numerous cooperating 
organizations, 


Dedication 


Legislation does not guarantee 
continuing support of public educa- 
tion. There is another step, namely, 
dedication. The people of the state 
of Illinois must dedicate themselves 
and their resources to the solution 
of the perennial problems of school 
improvement. 

Among the unfulfilled goals of 
education in Illinois are these: 

1. To liberalize the process by 
which amendments may be made 
to the state constitution. (See 16.) 
This would help to modernize the 
revenue system which is the best 
source of school support. 

2. To obtain state aid for junior 
colleges. (See 17.) Although the first 
public junior college was organized 
in Illinois, no state aid is granted 
for the support of junior colleges. 

3. To promote efficient and eco- 
nomical schools through reorganiza- 
tion of its 10,000 rural districts. (See 
18.) Before Dec. 14, 1945, all county 
superintendents were required to call 
a meeting of all school board mem- 
bers to vote on the establishment of 
a county school survey committee to 
study the reorganization of districts. 

4. To obtain increased state aid 
to a minimum of 50 per cent of 
the costs of public education. Spe- 
cial attention is now being focused 
on more state aid in order to im- 
prove teachers’ salaries. To this end 
every member of the state legisla- 
ture has received recently copies 
of a reprint from the Reader's 
Digest and the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association en- 
titled “Teachers’ Pay—a National 
Disgrace.” (See 19.) 

To the fulfillment of these and 
other worthy educational goals the 
people of Illinois must dedicate 
themselves and their fortunes. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What About Rating Admentstrators? 


“ O SEE ourselves as our teach- 

A a see us” is the desire of the 
majority of school administrators if the 
objective point of view will further the 
cause of better school operation. That 
is the gist of the findings in this 
month’s School Opinion Poll on the 
subject of judging supervisors, prin- 
cipals and superintendents. Of the 500 
administrators questioned, 27 per cent 
replied. 

The first question sought to establish 
whether administrators feel that teach- 
ers can judge a supervisor or a prin- 
cipal on his fitness for a job, and a 
given list of qualifications was pro- 
vided; the second question was con- 
cerned with whether administrators 
were willing to have their teachers 
evaluate them according to the same 
qualifications. The parallel in the per- 
centages shown in the answers demon- 
strates their willingness to deal with 
the whole problem objectively. 

“Of course, a teacher can judge a 
principal or a supervisor on the points 
listed,” states a Pennsylvania school- 
man. However, he admonishes: “The 
result will be a better measure of his 
popularity than it would be of his efh- 
ciency. A fairly large percentage of 
teachers prefers an administrator who 
‘goes easy’ on the teacher. Too many 
administrators will be tempted to sac- 
rifice principles for popularity.” 

The size of the school is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the result 
of such an evaluation, many adminis- 
trators believe. A New Jersey superin- 
tendent, who has a small school with 
24 teachers, thinks that in such a school 
where the contact with the teachers is 
closer, the teachers can judge the prin- 
cipal accurately. 

In addition to size, other factors 
which enter into the consideration, ac- 
cording to many administrators, are 
character and judgment of the teacher, 
professional jealousy, personal griev- 
ance, personal prejudice, personality 
and politics. 

“Teachers do pass judgment on their 
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superiors in official relationship,” an 
Ohioan comments, “and I believe they 
are inclined to be just. Poor teachers 
cannot judge pupils with fairness, let 
alone people to whom they are re- 
sponsible.” 

The third question was based on an 
article by Irvin R. Kuenzli, “For Eval- 
uating Administrators,’ which ap- 
peared in the January issue of The 
Nation’s ScHoots, Administrators 
were queried as to whether they feel 
such a system as that devised by the 
American Federation of Teachers and 
described in the January article would 
improve the art of school administra- 
tion. 

More than half, or 56 per cent, be- 
lieve that it would help; 18 per cent 
think it might hinder the operation; 
another 18 per cent are uncertain as to 
what effect the evaluation might have; 
4 per cent think it will have no effect, 
and another 4 per cent did not answer 
the question. : 

An Ohio schoolman suggests that 
such an evaluation might be used by 


the board of education as an aid in 
making its selection. 

A New York administrator who 
checked “uncertain” said he would 
agree with No. 3 if teachers were will- 
ing to be evaluated by their pupils. 

“The caste system of the Army and 
Navy, which the average enlisted man 
sees as the most undemocratic offshoot 
of a democratic nation,” states Supt. 
John F. Palm, Isle Consolidated 
Schools, Isle, Minn., “is the chief factor 
in slowing down voluntary enlistments. 
By the same token,” he asks, “may not 
the elimination of a similar type of 
‘caste system’ among supervisors and 
administrators make our school systems 
more democratic? Why should not 
teachers evaluate their superiors? All 
too frequently administrators conceal 
an unfitness and lack of professional 
competency by the exercise of a loud 
voice and a brusque manner.” 

“This is just another step toward 
Communism,” declares a Texas super- 
intendent. “It compares with the re 
cent General Motors controversy.” 





QUESTIONS ASKED— OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


1. Do y' 
for his job on the following points: 
His relations with teachers 

His professional competency. 

His relations with community... 

His relations with clerks, custodians 

His educational background... 


ou think teachers can judge the fitness of a supervisor or a principal 


Yes No Uncertain No Answer 
85% 8% 5% 2% 

76 12 9 5 

70 20 9 | 

49 35 12 4 

44 35 19 2 


2. Do you think that teachers can judge your fitness for your job as super- 


intendent on the following points: 


relations with teachers... 
professional competency........ 
relations with community.............. 
relations with clerks, custodians. 
educational background 


Your 
Your 
Your 
Your 
Your 


Yes No Uncertain No Answer 
84%, 10%, 4%, 2% 

74 13 10 3 

74 19 6 | 

52 34 10 4 

ad 34 19 3 


3. Do you think that the evaluation of supervisors and administrators by 
teacher groups, under such system as that devised by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, would improve the art of school administration? 


Might hinder 


Should help 
56%, 18% 


Uncertain 
18%, 


No effect 
4%o 


No answer 


4% 
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Federal Support for Schools 


OVERNMENTAL expendi- 

tures for education and other 
services are likely to increase as our 
society becomes more complex. 
Where shall we get the money? 
Obviously, it must come from the 
taxpayers, past, present or future. 
But just how and through which 
agency of government it will be 
obtained is another question. 

There is a definitely observable 
trend in connection with these in- 
creased expenditures of education. 
Analysis of expenditures shows that 
federal spending for education has 
increased proportionately more rap- 
idly than state spending and that 
state spending has increased more 
rapidly than Jocal spending. Appar- 
ently, the federal government is des- 
tined to play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in financing our program 
of education, 

Office of Education data show a 
steady increase from decade to dec- 
ade in the total amount of money 
spent for public education in the 
United States. In general, during 
the period from 1870 to 1930 the 
amounts doubled each decade. In 
1930 expenditures reported for edu- 
cation were $2,316,790,394; in 1920 
they were $1,036,151,209; in 1910, 
$426,250,434. Perhaps the same rate 
of change may not continue but it 
appears probable that there will be 
continued increases in the totals. 
Certainly, total expenditures in 1944- 
45 were higher than they were in 
1930-31. 


Change in Source of Funds 


More significant than the change 
in amount of increase, however, is 
the change in the source of the 
funds. In 1938 the total public spend- 
ing for all types of education in the 
United States amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,575,000,000, of which $240,- 
000,000 represented federal funds, 
$905,000,000 state, and $1,430,000,000 
local, excluding federal and_ state 
grants to localities. 

Thus, according to this estimate, 
about 44 per cent of the expenditures 
for education comes from the state 
and federal governments. There is 
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no comparable estimate for earlier 
years. However, the U. S. Office of 
Education presents data on the rev- 
enue receipts for schools which, 
while not exactly analogous, are in- 
dicative of the trend. 

In 1910 income from federal and 
state sources constituted 18.1 per cent 
of total local school receipts; in 1930 
it was 17.1 per cent. Thus, in that 
twenty year period there was not 
much change but in 1936 it was 
29.4 per cent. In other words, the 
trend changed after 1930 and since 
1930 there has been a marked in- 
crease in the proportion of school 
support provided by state and fed- 
eral governments. 


Problem Now Is One of Control 


That proportion from state and 
federal sources has continued to in- 
crease since 1938, especially at the 
federal level. The federal govern- 
ment is assuming an ever larger 
share of the costs of education. In 
1915 federal payments to states for 
all purposes were about 2 per cent 
of state revenue; in 1940 they were 
11 per cent. A large proportion of 
the funds included in that 11 per 
cent were for specific kinds of edu- 
cation. It is, therefore, today no 
longer a question of whether or not 
schools are to have federal aid but a 


question of what aspects of educa-: 


tion are to be aided and how to deal 
with the federal government in the 
matter of controlling education. 
School administrators, to varying 
degrees, recognize the situation. 
Most of them feel that, while the 
manner in which federal aid should 
be provided to the states and the 
degree to which the federal govern- 
ment should be permitted to control 
the educational program are serious 
and debatable problems, the fact of 
federal aid is settled. Doubtless many 
do not recognize the degree to which 


federal aid already has arrived. 
Merely to indicate that a given per- 
centage of school support comes 
from federal sources does not im- 
press the typical administrator with 
the fact that federal aid is for many 
school systems and, to a considerable 
degree for education as a whole, a 
reality. 

The exact amount of federal aid 
which is being provided to public 
education in 1945-46 is not known. 
However, it is probably larger than 
most administrators would guess. 
Under the provisions of the Lanham 
Act, substantial amounts of federal 
money (in 1942-43 it was about $15,- 
000,000) were granted to maintain 
and operate schools in “defense 
areas.” 

Just how long this type of federal 
aid will be continued, nobody 
knows. It will not be easy to dis- 
continue it because in many defense 
areas large numbers of people are 
living in federally constructed, tax- 
free housing developments or in low- 
rent temporary units which produce 
little school revenue. 


Federal Control Inevitable 


Regardless of particular acts, like 
the example noted above, it appears 
inevitable that federal support of 
education and doubtless some accom- 
panying control will continue to in- 
crease. There will be opposition from 
some quarters but, as noted in the 
recent publication entitled “Federal- 
State Relations in Education,”* it is 
entirely possible that within a meas- 
urable period of time the trend will 
result in a transfer of predominant 
responsibility for the control 
(through increasing support) of ed- 
ucation from the localities and states 
to the federal government. 


*American Council on Education and Na- 
tional Education Association, ° Federal-State 
Relations in Education, Washington, D. C., 
March 1945. 
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Care for Under Par Children 


in Nursery School 


HATEVER is to be of re- 

sidual, shakedown value in 
the 2900 war-time nurseries financed 
largely by the Federal Works Agency 
with Lanham Act contributions to 
enable mothers to work full time in 
the war production effort, certain 
lessons in the day-time care of pre 
school children will have been 
learned. 

The Auxiliary Nursery School es- 
tablished in 1943 in cooperation with 
the Minneapolis General Hospital is 
a case in point. It provided 2400 days 
of care for upset or under par nurs- 
ery enrollees. 

The Auxiliary Nursery School was 
developed during the days of maxi- 
mum war-time production to assist 
families in which minor health prob- 
lems among the children might have 
caused absenteeism from war work 
among parents. 


Should Not Be With Other Children 


There are many aspects to the 
health problems of children and in 
some of them the War Emergency 
Child Care Program could assist 
mothers. Attendance at nursery 
school of the child physically under 
par is obviously a hardship on the 
child and it is inadvisable that he 
should remain with other children. 
Until the establishment of the Aux- 
iliary Nursery School, the only way 
many of the mothers in Minneapolis 
could meet the health problems of 
their children was by staying at 
1ome from work or by substituting 
care which was inadequate. 

Space for such children, isolated 
from hospital patients and activity, 
was made available at the General 
Hospital in a separate unit which 
includes a colorful, inviting solarium 
for play purposes and separate rooms 
for children needing bed rest. The 
plan was not intended to provide 
medical care for the children. It 
does provide the following, however. 
1. Medical supervision by resident 
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Minneapolis Daily Times 


It's probably just a cold but 
this child must have special care 
in the Auxiliary Nursery School. 


physicians of the pediatric staff 
(medical supervision means only ex- 
amination and observation) to de- 
termine that there are no symptoms 
of major illness and that the child 
is making suitable progress toward 
recovery with the simple care given. 

2. Carefully chosen, qualified nurs- 
ery school teachers for the child dur- 
ing the day. Registered nurses care 
for him at night. 

3. Twenty-four hour care. This 
protects the child from the fatiguing 
effect_of changing environment, re- 
gardless of his degree of energy. 

4. Individual attention, more rest 
and appropriate activity. 

The plan does not provide diagno- 
sis of illness; prescription for indi- 
vidual treatment; care of the child 
acutely ill needing treatment other 
than steam inhalation, simple saline 
nose drops and cough mixture. It 
does not supplant care by the family 
physician. 

Children who are eligible include 
those for whom the parent has 
signed necessary authorization, those 
requiring special rest and children 
for whom care is advised by the 
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family physician when there is no 
longer need of active treatment. The 
child may remain in the hospital un- 
til danger of infection to other chil- 
dren is past and until the doctor has 
declared the child is physically able 
to return to his nursery school. The 
average length of stay is two and a 
half days‘and the children consider 
it as a sort of outing. 

Every attempt is made to reduce 
the possibility of exposure to new 
infection. Children who are conva- 
lescing and those who are under par 
are isolated from children who have 
minor respiratory infections. Those 
suspected of having been exposed to 
communicable disease are not ad- 
mitted,’ and nose and throat cultures 
and other simple laboratory tests are 
given so as to rule out the presence of 
certain diseases and infections. 


Modified Activities Allowed 


For children who are permitted to 
be up for any part of the day a modi- 
fied nursery school program includes 
play on the sun porch with selected 
play materials, stories and music, 
luncheon, regular toilet periods, nap 
and rest periods. The children are 
made comfortable for the night with 
a bath, clean linen, nourishment and 
a good-night story and music. 

Parents must leave specific instruc- 
tions as to how they can be reached 
at all hours because an illness can de- 
velop at the nursery school hospital 
from what may have appeared to be 
a minor disturbance. For this reason 
parents must be prepared to take the 
immediate responsibility and make 
their own plans for the care of the 
child, even if they must be called at 
night. The Minneapolis General 
Hospital cannot be responsible be- 
cause the children in the Auxiliary 
Nursery School are not admitted to 
the hospital under its regulations. 

An extra charge of 50 cents a day, 
plus the regular nursery fee, is made 
while the child needs this extra care. 
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To Prevent Racial Conflicts 


Teachers have a vital role to play in resolving racial tensions 


ET us face a difficult problem 
together. 

Ugly racial conflicts have appeared 
for the first time in many American 
communities. The intensity of racial 
friction seems to be increasing even 
where it is an old, not a new, prob- 
lem. Reports from all states indicate 
the same developments. Our entire 
country is involved. 

The race relations problem is a 
national one but solutions to local 
developments can come only through 
sincere local effort. ‘We cannot af- 
ford to wait for solutions from the 
outside. We need to mobilize our 
resources to meet our difficulties as 
best we can. 

We who teach have a grave re- 
sponsibility. Often we influence 
opinion more than we realize. A 
chance phrase from a teacher or a 
frown and a gruff word when a 
smile is needed may tip the scales in 
the wrong direction in any school. 
We need to watch ourselves and our 
reactions to this baffling problem. 


Frustration Causes Reaction 


As trained leaders of young people, 
we can easily understand why racial 
tensions have become severe. We can 
recall our academic study of person- 
ality and emotions. We can recall 
that continued frustration of basic 
human emotional drives leads to ag- 
gressive behavior. We know that 
war-time and even postwar condi- 
tions breed frustration. We all are 
disturbed, upset and disappointed 
continually. The dominant white 
groups are only a little less frustrated 
than their darker skinned fellow 
Americans. Opportunities for feel- 
ings of success and of adequacy may 
be denied to whole groups. We feel 
insecure and thwarted. The human 
reaction is to lash out and seek 
revenge. 

And we know that one escape 
from emotional frustration comes 
when a scapegoat is found upon 
whom one’s feelings can be vented. 
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We know that all racial groups are 
equally guilty in this respect. We 
see what the psychiatrists call “scape- 
goating” appear as members of ra- 
cial minority groups find ways to 
blame everything on the white ma- 
jority. And we see the even more 
common scapegoating, as white 
groups find ways to blame everything 
on members of the racial minority 
groups. In the light of our knowl- 
edge of emotions and behavior, we 
teachers can conclude that it is the 
disturbed condition of society result- 
ing from war which is to blame. It 
is futile to attempt to blame any one 
racial group. Usually it is futile to 
blame individuals. If we can work to 
remedy situations without wasting 
time blaming others, we may be ef- 
fective. 


War Housing Situation a Factor 


We know, furthermore, that when 
some cultural groups are forced into 
uncongenial proximity with others 
there will be trouble, regardless of 
race. The war housing situation in 
many communities has contributed 
to conflict. 

If we look into our own reactions, 
we know that we, as typical human 
beings, are meeting our own daily 
upsets and disturbances with some 
types of aggression. We know how 
hard it is for us to avoid lashing out 
at others in response to the pressure 
we feel within our own lives. 

However, seeing why the problem 
has developed and doing something 
about it are not necessarily synony- 
mous. What can we do? How can 
we, the teachers, help prevent fur- 
ther conflict? 

There are several practical sugges- 
tions for us to ponder upon. 

1. We must be exceedingly rigid 
in our own self-control. Regardless 
of our own backgrounds, regardless 
of the attitudes we may have inheri- 
ted, we have an obligation to demon- 
strate scrupulous fairness and im- 
partiality as we meet children of dif- 


ferent racial groups in our classes, 
schools and neighborhoods. This is 
the primary social responsibility for 
teaching in America in these days. 

2. When problems arise, we have 
an obligation to demonstrate pa- 
tience, even though we may feel 
highly impatient within ourselves. 
Racial problems are old, old prob- 
lems and they have a long, long 
course to run. Impatience in educa- 
tors can merely intensify the present 
evil. 

3. We may be able to divert some 
of the energy of our pupils from ra- 
cial conflicts to more constructive 
activities. The release of inward pres- 
sure which can come on the athletic 
field, for example, has proved to be 
highly beneficial in some schools. Re- 
lief can come to other children 
through creative art or through cre- 
ative language expression. Still others 
can achieve a feeling of success and 
adequacy through extracurricular ac- 
tivities of all sorts. Those of us work- 
ing in neighborhood schools may 
find outlets in jointly conducted com- 
munity activities where racial lines 
can be forgotten and neighborhood 
morale built up. 


Teach Racial Contributions 


4. We can, by direct teaching, give 
impartial insights into the contribu- 
tions which all cultural and racial 
groups have made to American life. 


_ Appreciation of the musical contribu- 


tions of Negroes and of the scientific 
contributions of such men as Dr. 
George Washington Carver leads to 
tolerance and understanding when 
the going gets tough. Appreciation 
of Latin-American culture can lead 
to harmony where conflict might 
otherwise exist. 

There may be still other sugges- 
tions for preventing racial conflict. 
Surely, we need to explore all possi- 
bilities if we are to help our country 
remedy conditions which have with- 
in them the possibilities of becoming 
deeply tragic. 
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POVERTY: Impediment to Attendance 


RECENT Ohio case involving 
the nature of an educational 
trust fund established 120 years ago 
raises some fascinating questions as 
to the obligations of the state relative 
to removing conditions of school 
nonattendance caused by poverty. 
Prior to 1826 Mr. Woodward cre- 
ated a trust “for founding and main- 
taining a free school for the educa- 
tion of poor children” in Cincinnati, 
to be established and maintained by 
the city. The trust was accepted by 
the state legislature which set up a 
grammar school corporation for the 
provision of educational opportunity 
for children between the ages of 5 
and 16 whose parents did not have 
“sufficient ability to provide for their 
instruction in the common branches 
of an English education”; other chil- 
dren were to pay tuition. Subse- 
quently, the trust was extended to 
provide for high school instruction 
under the same general conditions. 
In 1850 the trustees of the fund 
discontinued operation of the school 
and entered into a contract with the 
city authorities for joint management 
of a high school. This arrangement, 
which continued for forty years be- 
fore public high schools were pro- 
vided, is now attacked as being in- 
valid under the trust on the ground 
that the trust money and property 
are being used for the education of 
all children and not merely for the 


poor, 
Arrangement Was Invalid 


The Ohio court agreed that the 
arrangement was invalid, since it 
was not limiting the use of trust 
funds in accordance with the pur- 
poses for which the trust was estab- 
lished, the education of children 
whose parents could not financially 
provide an education. Said the 
court, after an extensive review of 
the provisions of the Ohio constitu- 
tion and school laws: 

“It is obvious that poverty is no 
excuse for nonattendance at school. 

. Such being the case, it is also 
apparent that if poverty interferes 
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with such attendance, the burden 
rests upon the public at large to re- 
move such impediment by appro- 
priate means... . It is thus apparent 
that any necessity for private aid to 
children in obtaining an 
elementary or a high school educa- 
tion is entirely unnecessary and that 
the revenues of the Woodward trust 
fund would be superfluous if used 
for such purposes.” 

However, went on the court, col- 
lege preparation is a requirement for 
entrance into certain professional 
fields, such as medicine or law. And 
the provision of the means for ob- 
taining such necessary liberal arts 
education, as a required preliminary 
for specialized degrees, would be in 
furtherance of the purposes of the 
trust. The donor of the trust him- 
self had indicated his intention to 
meet the needs of poor children for 
educational opportunity, as such 
needs grew more extensive, by him- 
self extending the scope of the orig- 
inal trust, which limited to 
grammar school opportunities, to in- 


clude high schools. 
University Education Possible 


pe 0T 


was 


Now, reasoned the court, since the 
contract of 1850 invalid and 
since it was illegal and superfluous 
for the trust funds to be expended in 
the provision of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, these now being pro- 
vided through the public schools, it 
was within the real contemplation of 
the trust fund that its revenues be 
utilized to assist poor children under 
?1 to obtain an education at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

It was common knowledge, said 
the court, that the tuition at that 
institution, while lower for residents 
than for nonresidents, was still suffi- 
cient in amount to prevent attend- 
ance by some who could otherwise 
attend if means were found to pay 
their tuition. Such expenditures, 


was 


ruled the court, were within the 
contemplation of the trust.’ 


Trust for “Free Schools.” While 
the court’s realism, in extending a 
trust whose original stated purpose 
seems to have lapsed, is a refreshing 
example of a general rule of law in 
the interpretation of trusts, perhaps 
the more significant aspect of the 
case concerns the area of state educa- 
tional obligation in relation to poor 
children. 

The approach of the court in this 
case can be more adequately evalu- 
ated when it is compared with a 
somewhat similar case in Georgia in 
1916. There, the heirs of a trust 
donor claimed the property under an 
1863 will which gave funds to the 
city authorities for the establishment 
of a free school. The claim for re- 
turn of such property was based on 
the following logic: since public 
schools had been substituted for the 
free schools, it was no longer pos- 
sible to carry out the original pur- 
poses of the will. 

The court ruled against the heirs. 
Existence of the public school does 
not interfere, ruled the court, with 
the establishment of free schools, 
since a “free school” as contemplated 
in the will is not limited in its edu- 
cational scope nor is it of the precise 
character of a public school. Even if 
it be of such precise character, some 


schools still could benefit by the trust 
fund.” 


Free Lunches. The cases cannot 
be compared too closely because of 
the differences in the language of the 
trust instruments as well as in the 
periods in which they arose. Still, 
the significant fact is that the Ohio 
case took it for granted—nay, strong- 
ly asserted—that the public. obliga- 
tion toward school children so fully 
encompassed the entire area of school 
opportunity that it left no room for 


Dornette et al. v. Allais et al., 63 N.E. (2) 
805 (Ct. App., Ohio, 7/2/45). (Underlining 
supplied.) 

*Bolick et al. v. 
9N S.F. 54 (1916). 


Cox et al., 145 Ga. R88, 
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even the slightest operation of pri- 
vate funds to assist poor children. 

There are wide areas in which at- 
tendance at school is hindered, if not 
prevented, by financial reasons. An 
earlier Ohio case is in point. Cleve- 
land for many years had been pro- 
viding a variety of services for spe- 
cial classes as well as free lunches for 
pupils whose parents could not 
afford to pay for them. But the Ohio 
court held this to be beyond the 
authority of the school board. 

While it is true, said the court, 
that the constitutional provision for 
education is broad, it is not self- 
executing and must be specifically 
implemented by enabling legislation 
school boards can exercise 
such functions. The court pointed 
out that certain types of legislation 
had been enacted by the Ohio legis- 
lature, such as authorizing school 
boards under certain conditions to 
furnish personal necessaries for a 
child who is not otherwise able to 
attend school because he is abso- 
lutely required to work at home or 
elsewhere in order to support him- 
self, or, such as a statute authorizing 
school boards to provide shoes, cloth- 
ing, medical attention or other neces- 
saries to the children of indigent 
parents, but that no __ legislation 
authorized free lunches.’ 


before 


Poverty and Schools. The court in 
the main Ohio case said that since 
poverty is no excuse for nonattend- 
ance at school, the public at large, 
presumably through the state or one 
of its instrumentalities, should re- 
move financial impediments to 
school attendance “by appropriate 
means.” Does the case mean that 
the state’s obligation to provide pub- 
lic education extends to dealing with 
all those aspects of poverty which 
prevent children from attending 
school ? 

In one sense or another and in 
limited areas, many afhrmative an- 
swers have been given to this ques- 
tion. Free books and transportation 
are provided, even funds for board- 
ing out school children where daily 
transportation is not feasible. Many 
schools provide school lunches and, 
even apart from federal cooperation 
in their programs, make special pro- 
vision for assuring lunches to chil- 
dren unable to purchase them. As 


"Board of Education of Cleveland v. Fergu- 
son, 68 Ohio App. 514, 39 N.E. (2) 196 
(1941). 
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indicated in the Cleveland case, 
school boards have been authorized, 
in needy cases, to provide clothes and 
medical attention. 

Nor does the court’s general 
language, “by appropriate means,” 
necessarily limit the state’s obliga- 
tion to deal with poverty inhibiting 
school attendance merely through 
school boards. Possibly it refers to 
welfare authorities; most states have 
enacted laws accepting the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act, 
granting funds to states to assist 


them, in part, in providing aid to 
dependent children between the ages 
of 16 and 18 who are in regular at- 
tendance at school. 

The case is entirely consistent with 
a much narrower interpretation than 
we have been discussing but, if its 
wider significance is warranted, the 
court may have raised our sights as 
to the scope and character of the 
state’s obligation to cope with finan- 
cial impediments which effectively 
bar free public schools to many of 
the children in this country. 
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DVANCED learning in the 
United States is facing its 
most severe test. In a _ world 


whose sense of taste has been poi- 
soned by the excesses of a monetary 
diet, all incentive and enthusiasm for 
higher and advanced learning, for 
graduate and research work today 
are being suddenly and_ rudely 
killed. “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire,” says the Bible but the 
thought today seems to be that the 
laborer is not receiving his due 
reward. 

Salary scales at the various educa- 
tional levels are in dire need of re- 
vision. Many teachers are in the 
profession for the love of teaching, 
which is the only incentive that can 
really repay them in happiness and 
contentment. These teachers are too 
idealistic to let any mundane con- 


siderations divorce them from their - 


work, 

It is a reward that cannot be cal- 
culated in terms of monetary gains 
to see young minds, intellects and 
wills develop from a state of indif- 
ference to one of conviction, from 
intellectual sluggishness to intellec- 
tual agility, from intellectual deform- 
ity to intellectual perfection. This 
is sufficient recompense for most 
teachers. For the present we need 
not be unduly alarmed and con- 
cerned about the future of such 
idealists. Yet a fervent prayer, how- 


ever, needs to be offered for the con- 
tinuation of life in the body and 
soul of advanced learning, a body 
and soul that have suffered many 
serious attacks and have been kept 
alive primarily through the tempo- 
rary benefits of artificial respiration. 
It is difficult, in a practical world, 
to separate the practical from the 
ideal. It is absurd to hope for the 
continuation of a race of scholars 
and youths eager for advanced learn- 
ing when there is such indifference 
toward keeping such learning alive. 

It seems only a matter of time un- 
til the whole idea of higher educa- 
tion, unless conditions improve, will 
become a matter of past history. 
Many educational groups and asso- 
ciations, whose members view the 
ideal and the practical in their true 
perspective, are courageously de- 
manding and getting a just increase 
in teachers’ salaries. The adjust- 
ments, so far, seem to be limited to 
salaries of elementary and secondary 
school teachers. This achievement, 
however good in itself, will play 
havoc with the very foundation of 
our school system unless there is a 
balanced adjustment at all levels. 

It is a tragic mistake to divorce 
one level from the other as if each 
were a distinct unit in itself. Educa- 
tion is one continuous process. The 
college or university is no stronger 
than any of its supporting levels; 
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elementary and secondary teachers 
are not plucked from trees but are 
trained in colleges and universities. 
The prospective teacher is imbued 
with the spirit of teaching idealism 
by his parent institution. He takes 
away no more or no less than the 
fostering institution is able to give. 

Institutions of higher learning, 
must have well-trained 
scholars and teachers if they are to 
develop a_ well-trained body of 
teachers. This source of supply for 
both teachers and inspiration must 
not be jeopardized; we must, in fact, 
be on our guard to sustain it. We 
must be careful to keep alive an 
enthusiasm for the ideals and prin- 
ciples of advanced learning and 
higher education. 


therefore, 


In recent months, the incentive to 
teach in the secondary 
preference to the college, has been 
increased a hundredfold by the 
granting of salary raises and by other 
practical means. Not long ago, in 
an eastern newspaper, appeared the 
account of a drive that had been 
opened in an Ohio city to increase 
the salaries of high school teachers 
to a maximum of $4000 and those of 
elementary school teachers to a min- 
imum of $2000. If this proposal 
should meet with and it 
seems likely that it will, the mini- 
mum salary of the elementary school 
teacher will be the equivalent of, and 
in some cases more than, the regular 


school, in 


SUCCESS, 


salary paid to many Ph.D.’s who are 
now teaching in institutions of 
higher learning. 

The maximum salary of $4000 for 
the high school teacher would be 
more, by much, than the maximum 
paid in many colleges to the best of 
their professors who have devoted 
their lives to furthering the aims and 
ideals of higher education. The pros- 
pect is alarming! 

It will require more than the pres- 
sure talk of ideals and pedagogical 
ideology to convince prospective 
students of the value of higher edu- 
cation and to influence them to con- 
tinue their studies for advanced de- 
grees when they learn of this mal- 
adjustment in monetary returns. 
Why should a prospective college 
teacher, so will run the argument, 
spend precious years of his youth in 
toil and sweat, in intellectual head- 
aches and worries, if the reward for 
teaching in college will be much less 
for the additional work required 
than the reward for teaching in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools which 
does not require the additional 
work? The appeal of more returns 
for less work is more attractive than 
that of less returns for more work. 

Whatever indifference may exist 
today toward teaching is due, in the 
main, to this lack of balance between 
labor and the fruits of labor. Some- 
thing must be done about the situa- 
too late. I am 


tion before it is 





The Board’s Business 


HE business of the board of 

education, broadly, is to employ 
executives, approve policies of ad- 
ministration and otherwise look to 
the executives to deliver the goods. 
If a superintendent does not deliver, 
then it is the board’s responsibility 
to replace him with a man or a 
woman who will. 

It is not the board’s business to 
entangle itself in details of adminis- 
tration, no more so than it is the 
duty of a board of directors of a bank 
to check on the temperature of the 
banking house or the accuracy of 
bookkeeper No. 7. 

Members of boards of education 
can expect only headaches and final 
disfavor from a large number of 
people if they persist in involving 
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themselves in school details. They 
hurt nobody as much as they hurt 
themselves when they encourage 
teachers and janitors and bus drivers 
to route through them their prob- 
lems and ambitions as well as their 
grievances. 

It would be a step toward sound 
administration of all county school 
systems if all boards of education 
would let it be known that all details 
of school administration, including 
personnel handling, should be routed 
through the superintendent’s office 
before being brought to the attention 
of board members. 

If this policy is not sound, then the 
hiring of an administrator is foolish. 
—W. Ranpvotpnw Norton, Raleigh 
Register, Beckley, W. Va. 


neither an alarmist nor a defeatist. 
I am merely trying to face the situa- 
tion and offer a remedy. We cannot 
afford to permit the desire for ad- 
vanced learning and research to be 
crushed under an avalanche of 
monetary inducements and _allure- 
ments offered to teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

We may have to fight fire with 
fire. During the war, we had to 
sacrifice talent and ability in the 
name of a teacher shortage; during 
peace, let us not be accused of sac- 
rificing talent and ability in the 
name of dollars and cents. There 
must be a solution to this problem 
which affects every school system in 
America. 

Inflation in the earning power of 
the teacher in the elementary and 
secondary schools is sure to produce 
a deflation in the spirit of advanced 
learning. All energy and skill will 
be concentrated in producing only 
elementary and _ secondary school 
teachers. Monetary recompense will 
be attached to teaching at these 
levels. Few of the idealists will con- 
tinue their education for advanced 
degrees and, as a consequence, the 
source of supply for well-trained 
teachers in the institutions of higher 
learning will be tragically closed. 


ill-Trained Teachers a Handicap 


Thus, a concentration of skill and 
energy in the production of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers and a 
neglect of research and advanced 
learning will, in the end, defeat the 
very purpose of education, for with 
advanced learning and _ research, 
which are the heart and center of 
true education and training, cut 
away, the result will be a body of ill- 
trained, spiritless, lifeless, uninspir- 
ing pedagogues. We should not 
jeopardize the training of our chil- 
dren and young people by subjecting 
them to ill-trained teachers. 

All levels of education should 
work together and see to it that a 
system of recompense is devised 
wherein the sense of values is not 
vitiated and the monetary reward for 
teachers is commensurate with the 
amount of labor, training and ex- 
perience a teacher has had. Under 
such a system, we would not have 
to fear a collapse in the American 
way of education; it could then take 
its deserved and destined place in 
the spotlight of inspired higher edu- 
cation and advanced learning. 
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To a Teacher 


ACK in Cattaraugus County, when I was a 

youngster, there survived a lovely and gracious 
custom which was annually reenacted by the chil- 
dren as a welcome to the first of May. May Basket 
Night, we called it, and at the homes of those we 
loved we hung a May basket as a symbol of our 
affection and friendship. We would trim the basket 
with tissue papers of the brightest hue; we would 
line it with the choicest flowers of spring and in it 
we would put our most significant treasures, a penny, 
‘i sweetmeat, a message of love. 

As this hectic and heart-tearing year draws to a 
close, will you pardon me, my dear, if I go back 
to those less complicated times and symbolically 
hang a May basket at your door this bright May 
morning ? 

I am decorating my tribute with the most gor- 
geous colors: the gold of cheerfulness, the green of 
vivacity, the red of fortitude, all of which represent 
the happiness, the hope and the courage you have 
brought to a room full of troubled boys and girls. 
[ am filling it with hepaticas for the quick-blossom- 
ing faith you have; with violets for the truths you 
teach and, following the gentle custom of the 
little 
of the valley to symbolize the fragrance of your per- 


French, I have included a nosegay of lilies 
sonality. 

Nestling in the bottom of my offering is a very 
the 


necessary and meaningful drill by which you so 


praciical penny which represents reward for 
cleverly teach the skills all children must know. 
Sut that penny has been polished until it shines 
with the reflected brightness in your children’s eyes 
as they catch the challenge and promise of a world 
which you open for them day by day. 

And on the very top of my May basket I have 
put a big candy kiss for the affection and love which 
hold between you and me. For this May basket 
is the symbol of your work with boys and girls and 
of the joint responsibility and privilege which you 
and I must cherish so long as we may teach. 

Your SUPERINTENDENT 


« « » » 


"MY NIGHT" 


9 pm.—Received delegation consisting of little 
Hubert, with visiting relatives, who purposed to re- 
trieve his [ Hubert’s] piccolo from locked schoolroom. 
After some mutual 
Hubert to school to retrieve piccolo. 


recriminations, accompanied 
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10 p.m.—Phone call from Mrs. Whistlepoof threat- 
ening dire reprisals for unsatisfactory report cards 
issued earlier in the day. Ditto from Messrs. Fogel- 
gesang, Starkweather and Gus’s Service Station. 
Ditto from Mesdames Ilg, Knopfel and Slup. Ditto 
from Grandma Plumber. 

11 p.m.—Phone call from miscellaneous taxpayer to 
inform me that school lights were burning in piccolo 
room and whose money do you think is being wasted, 
huh? Journeyed wearily back to piccolo room to 
douse lights. 

12 p.m.—Tried to read self to sleep with story of 
Job and his boils (Gideon Edition). Found Job too 
impatient a character to hold my interest. 

1 am.—Counted numberless piccolos jumping over 
report cards, and so to sleep. 


* 2°ve-% 
Remember? 


The little red schoolhouse, remember? 

It stood at the foot of the hill. 

A trout stream ran by with a gurgling sigh, 
Ah, the thought of it still brings a thrill. 


Those halcyon days of my childhood, 
That time minus trouble and woe, 

| remember I froze two thirds of my toes 
When the old Franklin stove wouldn't go. 


Do ye ken of the near-by white outhouse? 
In the winter a place to avoid, 

It loomed stark and still, 20 feet up the hill, 
Near the pump where we got our typhoid. 


Today’s centralized education 

Displays a queer psychology, 

For gone 1s the slap of a vanished hand 
On the place where the spank ought to be. 


A salute to the little red schoolhouse! 
Which served well its age and its day. 
Its purpose is done, its meaning is gone, 
Thank the Lord, it is passing away. 


« « » » 


Famous Last Words 


I suggest that Teachers’ College be employed to 
make a survey into the cost and character of our 


é 


schools. 
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NAMES in the NEWS 








Superintendents 


J. C. Hoglan has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Marshalltown, 
lowa, succeeding W. F. Shirley who 
served as superintendent for the last 
twenty-six years. Mr. Shirley resigned to 
be a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for state representative. Mr. 
Hoglan, who was named for a one year 
term in accordance with the Iowa school 
code, was chosen from a list of more 
than 60 applicants. He has had twenty- 
two years’ experience in Iowa schools in 
administrative work, including the last 
nine years as superintendent of schools 
at Cherokee. The new superintendent 
will assume his duties at Marshalltown 
July 1. 

J. C. Rice, principal of Frankfort High 
School, Frankfort, Ind., for the last three 
years, has been promoted to the super- 
intendency of schools effective August 
1. He succeeds Dr. Waldo Wood who 
resigned because of ill health. Mr. Rice 
was head of the school system at Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., prior to going to Frank- 
fort and also is a former head of the 
schools at Corydon, Ind. 


Clyde Parker, superintendent of 
schools at Moline, Ill., for three years, 
has resigned to accept a similar post at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He succeeds Arthur 
Deamer who is retiring from the super- 
intendency at Cedar Rapids. 


Principals 

Frances E. Rice, principal of Hudson 
High School, Hudson, Mass., since 1933, 
has resigned and will retire at the close 
of the present school term. 


Calvin H. Andrews, principal of the 
High School of Commerce, Worcester, 
Mass., for thirty years, has tendered his 
resignation, effective May 17. Mr. An- 
drews, who celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday anniversary last New Year’s 
Day, began his teaching career in 1893 
after his graduation from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 


A. G. Barone has been elected prin- 
cipal of Tappan Zee High School, Pier- 
mont, N. Y., succeeding Ross W. Tif- 
fany who is retiring this spring after 
thirteen years’ service as principal. Mr. 
Barone has been a science teacher at the 
school for the last eleven years and for- 


merly taught at Lakemont and Altmar, 
N. Y. 


Kenneth Stout, now teaching in Mar- 
ion County, Indiana, has been named 
principal of the junior high school at 
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Wabash, Ind. He succeeds C. O. Gam- 
ble, whose retirement at the end of the 
present semester will end seventeen 
years’ service as principal. Phil Eskew, 
history and social science teacher at the 
senior high school, will become princi- 
pal of the senior building next fall. 


Harold C. Wright, principal of the 
high school at Liberty, Pa., has been 
named principal of Savona Central High 
School, Savona, N. Y., and will assume 
his new duties in September. He will 
succeed Claude Sturdevant who resigned. 
Mrs. Hulda Spencer will head the Sa- 
vona Central School for the remainder 
of the current school year. 


M. J. McDermott, who served as prin- 
cipal of the high school at Sandyville, 
W. Va., for eight years prior to entering 
the armed services, has resigned the post. 
Roy A. West, a teacher in the county 
school system for more than twenty 
years, acting principal during Mr. Mc- 
Dermott’s absence and a veteran of 
World War I, was named principal. 


Harry Taylor, for fifty years principal 
of Harrisburg Township High School, 
Harrisburg, Ill., has resigned effective 
with the close of the current school year. 
Robert L. McConnell, principal of Anna- 
Jonesboro Community High School, 
Anna, Ill., for the last six years, has 
been named his successor. 


Frederick M. Raubinger, supervising 
principal of the Passaic Valley Regional 
High School, Little Falls, N. J., has been 
appointed supervising principal of Ridge- 
wood Schools, Ridgewood, N. J., and 
will assume his new duties June 1. His 
appointment fills the vacancy caused last 
November by the sudden death of Dr. 
William W. Ankenbrand. Mr. Raubin- 
ger has been succeeded at Little Falls 
by Edward T. Schneider, vice principal. 


M. E. Foreman, principal of Fisher 
Community High School, Fisher, IIl., 
has resigned effective with the close of 
the present school term. 


Malcolm P. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed principal of Sacramento High 


School, Sacramento, Calif. 


Eleanor Chaffee, vice principal of 
Champaign Senior High School, Cham- 
paign, IIl., will retire June 30, after more 
than twenty-two years in the post. Miss 
Chaffee has been an administrator and 
teacher for thirty-eight years. 


A. J. Hypes, principal of Adrian Jun- 
ior High School, Adrian, Mich., will 


serve as principal of both the junior and 


senior high schools for the coming year. 
His promotion fills the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Principal William 
O. Abdon. 


Walter A. Potter has returned to his 
former post as principal of Lee High 
School, Lee, Mass., after being separated 
from the Army. He held the rank of 
captain and was attached to the Air 
Transport Command, serving at Colum 
bus, Miss., Reno, Nev., and Charleston, 
S. C. Mr. Potter’s war-time substitute, 
James L. Brown, has resumed his duties 
as a teacher of English and social stud 
ies at the school. 


William R. Anderson, principal of 
Farrell Senior High School, Farrell, Pa., 
for eighteen years, has resigned to accept 
an assignment in Pittsburgh as voca 
tional adviser with the Veterans Admin 
istration. John Hetra has been named 
acting principal. 


Colleges 


Richard Leighton Greene, professor oi 
English and chairman of the English de 
partment at the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been chosen ninth 
president of Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., to succeed Dr. William E. Weld 


who is retiring. 


Dr. Raymond Allen, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Medical School, Chi 
cago, has been appointed president of 
the University of Washington at Seattle, 
effective September 1. Doctor Allen, 
who was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota in 1928, is a former dean 
of Wayne University College of Medi- 
cine in Detroit. 


John Richard Emens was inaugurated 
as president of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind., on April 12. 


Lt. Stanley E. Nelson, engaged in 
visual instruction projects in the Navy 
for three years, has returned to the bu- 
reau of visual instruction of the exten- 
sion division of the State University of 
Iowa as editor and technician. Maj. Ver 
non E. Putnam, absent for four years in 
charge of a motion picture production 
unit in the Army Signal Corps, has re- 
turned to the extension division as chief 
technician. 


Miscellaneous 


Perkins and Will, Chicago architects 
and engineers, formerly Perkins, Wheel- 
er and Will, have moved to the Jackson- 


(Continued on Page 6.) 
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WITHOUT RELIGION 
Education Is Incomplete 


N A PREVIOUS article it was 
pointed out that an integrating 
force is necessary if the unstable 
world in which: we now live is not 
to end in chaos. It was also indi- 
cated that religion, defined as that 
function of man that seeks to pre- 
serve the values of personality,’ is 
the logical integrating force. 
However, the measures thus far 
taken in attempting to unite all na- 
tions have been formulated by diplo- 
mats as if it were a purely political 
problem to be dealt with by diplo- 
macy alone. The inadequacy of this 
assumption is that governments can 
prescribe penalties for wrong doing 
but are powerless to supply inner 
motivation for constructive good. 
Moreover, the present world situa- 
tion qualifies in all essentials as em- 
bodying the category of religion. In 
the first place, it has been widely 
diagnosed as setting forth specific 
conditions for man’s salvation or 
ruin, here and now. No religion 
ever claimed more for mankind. 


Chaos Is to Be Avoided 


Second, the ethical requirements 
of political and economic justice, 
universal cooperation and good will 
and the necessity of some self-denial 
and self-sacrifice that are now seen 
to be essential among the nations 
of the world, if chaos is to be 
avoided, are among the highest 
known in religion. Third, the cate- 
gory of religion applies because the 
over-all aim of religion in all ages, 
at all levels of civilization can be 
summarized in the term salvation. 
And throughout the long history of 
man, religion has been concerned 
prevailingly with salvation in the 
here and now. 

Yet, the assumption of sectarian 
religion that all that is needed to 
meet the present emergency is to do 


*Waterman, L.: Religion Faces the World 
Crisis, Geo. Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich., p. 8. 
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what is already being done, only 
with more zeal, is seen to be base- 
less, since it is impossible for the 
existing religious groups to act to- 
gether as a unity for any purpose 
whatever. The further assumption 
that any one form of present reli- 
gious organization, if it could per- 
suade all others to join with it, 
would be able to meet the present 
world situation any more effectively 
is disproved by past experience, for 
wherever any ecclesiastical body in 
the modern world has held a virtual 
religious monopoly over any land 
or people there civilization has not 
improved but has rather deteriorated. 

Likewise, the efforts of enlightened 
scholarship for more than a century 
to clear away superstition and to 
bring existing forms of religion into 
more vital contact with the deeper 
wellsprings of historic religion have 
neither eliminated sectarianism nor 
appreciably raised the moral de- 
mands of the church as a whole, so 
that under the circumstances no 
higher spiritual dynamic may be 
expected from present day ecclesi- 
astical Christianity than is now oper- 
ative. To date this has not been 


sufficient to alter basically any major 


trend of civilization, so that in our 
time we find civilization itself 
brought to the very brink of the 
abyss by forces at work in a Chris- 
tian environment. A survey of the 
other great religions of the world 
presents no more hopeful outlook. 

Has religion, then, done the best 
of which it has been capable? If it 
has, obviously the salvation of man- 
kind, if there is to be such, must be 
sought elsewhere. Has Christianity 
utilized its best resources? In spite 
of all presuppositions to the con- 
trary, this question deserves to be 


asked more especially of Christianity 
than of other religions, since the 
most that is known of its founder is 
of the religion about him, that grew 
up after he had left this earthly 
scene. Our information concerning 
his own distinctive outlook and ideas 
has reached us for the most part 
accidentally and by unintention.? 

His immediate followers believed 
him to be the Jewish Messiah and 
they so pictured him, but they also 
recorded other bits of information, 
which they did not understand, that 
are contrary to that ideal. These 
chance data alone are too fragmen- 
tary to permit any clear-cut portrait 
but when they are brought into the 
presence of one of the most signifi- 
cant outcomes of modern historical 
investigation and are at the same 
time seen in the light of the then 
current Jewish nationalism some- 
thing almost startling results. 


Nationalism Repudiated 


The discovery just referred to, 
though by no means new, deserves 
a brief recapitulation here. I refer 
to the clarification of the message of 
the great prophetic writers and 
thinkers of Israel from the eighth 
century B.c. to the beginning of the 
Christian era. We now know that 
they repudiated nationalism in reli- 
gion and denounced the idea that 
any group or nation could be God’s 
chosen people.® 

The prophets of Israel denied the 
theory that God’s favor could ever 
be assured by sacrifices or offerings. 
They foresaw the doom of their 
nation for its moral delinquencies 
and declared that only economic jus- 
tice between a man and his neigh- 
bors, tempered with kindness in all 
human relations, could save a nation 
or preserve any society from chaos 


Op. cit., pp. 120, 134. 
*Op. cit. p. 69. 
‘Op. cit., pp. 68, 77. 








and when the nation refused to heed 
their warnings and went to its doom, 
these men turned their attention to 
the larger world and declared their 
own mission and that of their fellow 
countrymen to be to carry the knowl- 
edge of the one universal, loving and 
forgiving God to all mankind.® This 
was one alternative presented to their 
fellow Jews in exile. The other was 
a revived nationalism based on a 
ritualistic religion. The Jews chose 
the latter and the religion of the 
prophets was submerged and made 
to serve nationalistic ends by being 
incorporated mechanically into the 
national philosophy.® 


Jewish Nationalism Repudiated 


The nationalism of the Jews in 
the days of Jesus of Nazareth was a 
highly explosive element, because of 
the repression of the Roman im- 
perium, The reported sayings of 
Jesus, that deny the disciples’ con- 
cept of him, show beyond a doubt 
that he repudiated Jewish national- 
ism and, hence, the messiahship and 
all that it connoted. This is seen in 
his words on love of neighbor (Mat- 
thew 22:39) plus his definition of 
neighbor that allows no national lim- 
its to that concept (Luke 10:25-36); 

Op. cit., 

*Op. cit., 


pp. 98, 99. 
pp. 103, 104. 


likewise in his teaching of love for 
enemies (Matthew 5:44) and non- 
resistance (Matthew 5:38, 39), both 
of which applied first of all to the 
Romans and left no avenue open 
for resisting their rule. 


Salvation Here and Now 


As a second item, Jesus denied the 
validity of the Mosaic Law as a ritu- 
alistic religion and his words that 
certify it (Matthew 9:13, quoting 
Hosea 6:6) show that in doing so 
he aligned himself with the clearest 
tradition of the great prophets. This 
is seen further from the fact that 
he undertook to do what no one 
before him had ever attempted, 
namely, to sum up the Law and the 
Prophets, and to do it in such a 
way that all sacrifices and ritualism 
were eliminated and only ethical 
conduct toward God and man re- 
sulted (Matthew 7:12; 22:36-40) 
the only way of man’s salvation, a 
salvation in the here and now. 

He likewise rejected the fantastic, 
spectacular supernaturalism of his 
day* that was bound up with Jewish 
nationalistic hopes, as is seen by his 
declaration that the coming of the 
kingdom of God would not be with 
outward observation at all; because 
the reign of God must be first and 


"Op. cit.. pp. 129-133. 





Improving Reading Ability 


OR the last nine years, freshman 

classes in English in Monterey 
High School, Monterey, Calif., have 
been divided into sections according 
to the reading ability of the pupils 
and emphasis has been placed on 
reading in all sections. Tests in 
reading are given to all freshmen as 
they enter high school so that the 
pupil’s reading level can be dis- 
covered. 

Reading is the first, the basic tool 
in education. If for any reason, such 
as frequent absences or moving from 
school to school, the pupil does not 
read as well as he should, he is given 
a chance to read with more under- 
standing and with more speed. This 
is accomplished best in a class of 
pupils who have about the same 
ability in reading. 

In these English sections reading 
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is emphasized. Comprehension, un- 
derstanding of what is printed, daily 
drill in getting the main thought, 
getting details, outlining and gaining 
knowledge of new words, all are 
part of the daily English lesson. Use 
of the dictionary is a daily practice 
and one is available for every pupil 
in the class. 

There are days when the whole 
class reads the same article or story 
so that it can discuss what has been 
read. Daily there is reading to in- 
crease the speed of reading. Here 
the pupil reads books of his own 
choosing, storybooks that will make 
his eyes hurry along through his 
interest in the story. One learns to 
read by reading and one gains read- 
ing speed by liking to read.—G Len 
T. Goopwitt, superintendent of 


schools, Monterey, Calif. 


above all within the life of the indi- 
vidual (Luke 17:20, 21), and he 
based that achievement on the prac- 
tice and validity of the two great 
commandments to love God and 
neighbor (Luke 10:25-28), whose too 
easy profession he put to the acid 
test of the Golden Rule.® 

Jesus saw the world as one neigh- 
borhood, mankind as one family and 
God as the Heavenly Father of us 
all. He also pointed out what would 
be required of every individual 
order to have on earth a fellowship 
of mankind wherein justice and 
mercy are regnant. His thought was 
directly fitted to accomplish what is 
now widely acknowledged as neces- 
sary in international relations, if 
mankind is to survive. Here, then, 
is manifested the needed world- 
integrating force. But nations as 
such are both too large and too small 
as instrumentalities for achieving the 
desired end, since there can be no 
ethical controls within nations be- 
yond those which are practiced by 
their citizens. 


Nations’ Duty to Mankind 


If it is essential to the continued 
existence of the race that nations 
treat each other with justice and 
kindness in a spirit of good will, 
it is so only because nations have 
a higher duty to mankind as a 
whole. As a necessary preliminary 
to the realization of that unity and 
its establishment based on law,® the 
requirements of Jesus have their in- 
tegral place, first, in order to estab- 
lish within the body politic moral 
soundness and true respect for per- 
sonality and, second, in order to 
make it clear that a man’s moral 
obligation to all other men is such 
that, regardless of how great may 
be the corporate capacity of the 
larger groupings of mankind, the 
validity of personal moral obligation 
nevertheless remains essentially the 
same. 

These teachings of the Nazarene 
need to be inculcated in the home, 
the church, the schools, in private 
and public life not merely as desir- 
able truths but rather as the absolute 
essentials for the survival of our 
race and as a matter of the truest 
self-interest of every individual. 


‘Op. cit., pp. 168-170; and L. Waterman 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature 64:306, 
1945. 

*Reves, E.: The Anatomy,of Peace, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, condensed in 
Reader’s Digest, Dec. 1945 and Jan. 1946. 
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| we many years the 55 elemen- 
tary schools and five high schools 
comprising the Omaha school system 
had used moving pictures in the in- 


structional program to a limited 
extent. 
While the school administration 


recognized that the increasing avail- 
ability of good instructional films 
and better understanding of their 
proper use would eventually make 
their use mandatory, no funds were 
budgeted to the schools for use in 
this field. As a result, the instruc- 
tional film program varied from 
school to school. 

In some schools the approach was 
distinctly from the — instructional 
point of view, with either the costs 
paid from activity funds, pay pro- 
grams of entertainment films or the 
teachers paying the booking charges 
themselves. In other schools nearly 
all films used were booked for en- 
tertainment or program purposes. 


Films Must Be Coordinated 


Many schools contracted with a 
local booking agency to furnish a 
certain number of programs a year, 
together with equipment and oper- 
ator. While these programs were 
made up from instructional films, 
they were extremely difficult to co- 
ordinate with other phases of in- 
struction because only in rare cases 
was a film shown at the time its 
particular subject was being studied. 

About two years ago a_ visual 
education committee was appointed 
with instructions to formulate rec- 
ommendations for including expen- 
ditures for visual aids in the school 
district budget. After considerable 
deliberation the committee made two 
recommendations. The first was that 
an adequate and carefully selected 
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library of films for the basic areas of 
instruction be obtained and a pro- 
cedure for their circulation be de- 
vised, and the second, in view of the 
varied and in many cases unsatisfac- 
tory experience of teachers with mo- 
tion pictures as instructional aids, 
that a comprehensive teacher-train- 
ing program be carried on in their 
effective use. 

These recommendations were ac- 
cepted by the school administration 
and appropriate measures were taken 
to translate them into action. 


Demonstration Planned 


In the fall of 1944 the University 
of Omaha planned a conference on 
the use of visual aids and called on 
the Omaha schools to help in formu- 
lating the plans. Largely as a result 
of this joint action, the conference 
was built around the idea of the use 
of sound motion pictures in the in- 
structional program. It was felt that 
while exhibits of equipment and ma- 
terials would play a large and neces- 
sary part in such a conference, the 
main emphasis should be placed on 
demonstrations of the use of these 
materials in surroundings as closely 
approximating the classroom as pos- 
sible 


of visual aids were brought to the 
conference with the understanding 
that they would be asked actually to 
teach classes at various grade levels 
and in various subject-matter fields, 
while the teachers in attendance ob- 
served. At the end of the demonstra- 
tions, discussions were to be carried 
on relative to methods used and re- 
sults to be expected. 

A great deal of interest in audio- 
visual material was aroused as a re- 
sult of this institute. While not all 


A number of experts in the use 


as Teacher - Training Device 


Ree os Sl Teaching films bring vitality to teaching methods 


W. C. CUMMING 


Director, Vocational Education 
Omaha Public Schools 
Omaha, Neb. 


of the teachers in the system at- 
tended, many inquiries were re- 
ceived regarding sources of material 
and requesting help from the visual 
aids committee in planning for its 
use. The school administration felt 
that this interest justified further ef- 
fort to help more teachers in the use 
of audio-visual aids. 

The next step was the planning of 
a week-long clinic which would pro- 
vide every teacher in the system with 
the opportunity to see an expert in 
the use of visual aids make use of 
them in an actual teaching situation 
and to discuss his methods and ask 
questions. 

Dr. W. A. Wittich of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was employed 
to conduct the clinic. The visual aids 
committee felt that the interest 
which his demonstration at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha visual aids insti- 
tute had aroused was ample justi- 
fication for asking that he carry 
through the same idea, on a more 
intensive basis, during the clinic. 
Doctor Wittich cooperated in laying 
out the general plan for the clinic. 


Demonstrations on Four Levels 


The demonstrations were divided 
into four grade levels: primary, in- 
termediate,* upper elementary and 
high school. Each session was one 
half day in length and every teacher 
was assigned to one session at his 
grade level. 

Since each of the four levels in- 
volved too many teachers to be 
served in one session, the demon- 
strations were repeated until each 
teacher had had the opportunity to 








attend at least once. The sessions 
were held in an auditorium which 
permitted the pupils to be seated at 
the front and segregated to a degree 
from the teachers who were seated in 
the rear. A typical class at the ap- 
propriate grade level was brought 
into the auditorium and a lesson was 
taught, using sound motion pictures. 


Lesson Outlines Given Teachers 


As nearly as possible the lesson 
was planned so that it would inte- 
grate into the material which was 
being currently studied by the: class. 
The teachers who observed the dem- 
onstration were given the same les- 
son outlines that were furnished the 
pupils. They were requested, how- 
ever, to reserve any questions or 
comments until the class had gone. 

After the class had left the audi- 
torium, the discussion period began. 
Doctor Wittich demonstrated the 
same ability to stimulate and guide 
the discussion with the teachers as 
he had in teaching the lesson which 
they had just observed and, as a re- 
sult, the discussion was in every case 
practical and helpful. 

Comments from the teaching staff 
at the end of the session were almost 
unanimous in their praise. An 
evaluation of the worth of the clinic 
by the committee could probably be 
summarized as follows. 

1. A new appreciation of sound 
motion pictures as an instructional 


device was developed, as opposed to 
the all too prevalent emphasis on 
entertainment or recreation. 

2. A realization on the part of 
many teachers that sound motion 
pictures in many cases would permit 
a better job of teaching to be done, 
but that in no case would their use 
relieve the teacher from her respon- 
sibility of actually teaching; that the 
sound motion picture is an instruc- 
tional aid and not a substitute for 
the teacher. 

3. This clinic was especially ef- 
fective in this instance since it came 
at the beginning of an organized 
program for the use of sound motion 
pictures in instruction and conse- 
quently was of the pre-induction 
type of teacher training rather than 
of the in-service type. 


Teacher Evaluation Sought 


The selection of films to be placed 
in the library is also being utilized 
as a device for training teachers in 
the use of audio-visual materials. 
Instead of concentrating this respon- 
sibility in a small group, the widest 
possible sampling of opinion is sought 
whenever prints are previewed. 
Whenever possible, the groups pre- 
viewing films are made up of teach- 
ers who have demonstrated their 
ability to utilize films effectively, to- 
gether with those to whom audio- 
visual aids are new. The discussion 
of the suitability of these new films 





SCHOOL FILMS 





The following films have been se- 
lected by the department of libraries 
and visual aids of the board of educa- 
tion, Newark, N. J. All have been 
used successfully in Newark public 
schools. 


FuNDAMENTALS OF Diet—l6 mm. I1 
minutes. For health, science and nu- 
trition classes, junior and senior high 
schools. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc. 

By showing the effect of proper and 
improper diets on animals, this film 
points out the necessity for all living 
things to have certain basic foods for 
building healthy bodies. 


Nicket aNp Nicket ALLoys—l6 mm. 
32 minutes, sound. For junior and 
senior high school classes in indus- 
trial arts, guidance and social studies. 
U. S. Library of Mines. 

This film pictures nickel from the 
time it is mined until it is made into 


finished products. 
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Ever Since Epen—16 mm. 40 minutes, 
sound. For grades 7 to 12 in home 
economics. Suitable for nutrition 
groups and adult audiences and may 
be of interest to service clubs and 
farm bureaus. Castle Films. 
Enacted by a Hollywood cast, this 

film tells the history of one of our most 

important foods, the tomato. It is a 

commercial picture which can _ be 

adapted to a nutrition program. 


Foops aNp Nutrition — 16 mm. 11 
minutes, sound. For grades 11 and 
12 in home economics, biology, hy- 
giene, general science classes and 
adult education groups. Erpi Class- 
room Films, 


A study of the metabolic processes 
showing the distribution of carbohy- 
drates, fats, proteins, minerals and 
vitamins throughout the body. It is 
illustrated by diagrammatic drawings 
and experiments which were made on 
white mice. 


is directed to the end that the teach- 
ers evaluate them in terms of spe- 
cific teaching situations rather than 
in terms of appeal to their own dis- 
likes or likes. 

The questions on the evaluation 
sheet which is used in previews are 
chosen as far as possible so that the 
teacher must visualize the use of a 
film in a teaching situation in an- 
swering them. It is felt that ques- 
tions such as the following, which 
pointedly ignore the entertainment 
values of sound motion pictures, con- 
tribute to the understanding of the 
use of motion pictures as an aid to 
instruction. Following are three 
typical questions from the film eval- 
uation sheet. 


In what areas of instruction would you con- 
sider this film valuable enough to use? 

Language arts 

Social studies 

Natural science 

Physical science 

Mathematics : 

Check the grade levels at which the com- 
mentary of this film would be understandable 


to children. 
Kdg. ] 2 
3 4 5 
6 7 § 


High School 

Does the subject matter of the film cor- 
relate directly with material already included 
in the teaching outline? 

Yes 

No 


Teacher Training in Omaha 


Following is, in brief, the teacher- 
training program in the use of au- 
dio-visual aids as presently carried on 
in the Omaha public schools. 

1. Cooperatively organized visual 
education institutes at the University 
of Omaha. 

2. Visual education clinics for the 
teaching staff. 

3. The use of film selection pre- 
views to reemphasize the instruc- 
tional values of teaching films. 

As the program becomes older 
and more established, other teacher- 
training devices will be planned. 
The teachers’ colleges will undoubt- 
edly give more emphasis to this 
phase of teacher training so that the 
job of the schools will be more of 
an in-service program. The “selling” 
aspect will be subordinated, since 
teachers will more and more accept 
sound films for use in the same way 
they now use textbooks and other 
older teaching aids. 

Teaching films can bring new vi- 
tality to teaching methods. It is the 
responsibility of school administra- 
tors to see that teachers know how 
to use them. 
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Lighten Extra-Heavy Teaching Loads 
with Audio-Visual 








Instruction 
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BELL & HOWELL 
16mm Sound-on-Film Projector 


Now Is the Time to Check 
Your Projector Service Needs 


The increasing return to school and 
college of discharged veterans daily 
adds greater strain to all educational 
facilities. 

Plan now any additions or modi- 
fications to your audio-visual equip- 
ment, for summer and fall semester 
use. Check your equipment this 
month for any necessary servicing. 

Inform your Bell & Howell repre- 
sentative of your needs. He is ready, 
as at all times, to assist you. 





Superior Teaching Films 
from Filmosound Library 


Filmosound Library offers you more 
than 2000 instruction films, sound 
and silent, covering all major school 
subjects. Thousands more are avail- 
able for entertainment and for re- 
ligious instruction. Write today to 
Bell & Howell for the newest Filmo- 
sound Library catalogs. 
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Classrooms crowded? Teachers overloaded? Sound motion pictures 

will lighten teaching loads, liven dull subjects, speed instruction. 
Research proves that supplementary teaching films make instruc- 

tion “stick” . . . that students learn 40 per cent more in less time. 


New Screen Realism 


Maximum audio-visual aid is yours when you use the improved 
Filmosound Projector. Screen images are clearer and sharper, sound 
is natural and undistorted at all volume levels, operation is cooler 
and quieter. 

With brilliant 1000-watt illumination, coated lens, and finer sound 
reproduction, B&H Filmosound achieves sound-on-film realism never 
before obtained. 


Simple Operation 
Teachers and students can be taught quickly to operate Filmosound 
with ease. Film is threaded easily and quickly with full visibility. 
Exclusive B&H Safe-lock Sprockets and guards actually prevent in- 
correct threading. Built-in guides insure correct loop size. Self-com- 
pensating, Constant-tension Take-up provides constantly correct 
film tension. 

Plan today to let Filmosound help your school teach better and 
faster. See your local Bell & Howell dealer; or write for full informa- 
tion to Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45; New York 20; Hollywood 38; Washington 5, D. C.; London. 


ial OPTI-ONICS— products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 


Bell « Howell 
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Schools Report Adequate Custodial Staffs 


M°: schools throughout the 
country seem to have their 
full allotment of custodial assistance, 
according to a recent survey. In some 
schools, the caliber of men is even 
up to prewar level. Certain sections 
of the country, on the other hand, 
report conditions which are not so 
favorable; Southern California, for 
example, which was heavily indus- 
trialized during the war, is still one 
third understaffed. 

Many school systems have rein- 
stated their maintenance men who 
were in service but on the whole 
few new servicemen have sought 
jobs in the schools because they are 
able to obtain better wages in indus- 
try. An approximate increase of 25 
per cent in wages all along the line 
is indicated and this figure probably 
will go even higher. Such induce- 
ments as retirement benefits, vaca- 
tions and sick leaves with pay are 
fast becoming general practice. And 
to indoctrinate new employes who 
may have joined their staffs, as well 
as to restore the old standard of 
service, many schools are offering or 
are planning to offer stiff in-service 
training programs. 


In Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


J. H. Husband, director of admin- 
istrative services for the board of 
education of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
says that he has not only a full 
allotment of custodial help but also 
approximately 25 top-notch appli- 
cants. He goes on to explain: 

“We are paying our custodians 
$2364 a year. Before the war our 
maximum salary was $1800. Al- 
though we have an excellent staff 
and applicants ready to fill vacant 
positions, we are attempting to do 
everything possible to make our posi- 
tions for nonteaching employes at- 
tractive. Our employes can retire at 
the age of 60, after thirty years of 
service, at an average retirement pay 
of $100 a month. They are entitled 
to twelve days’ sick leave a year, 
which may accumulate to sixty days. 


“In order to give our employes an 
opportunity to express themselves 
and to understand the problems of 
the administration, we have organ- 
ized a budget advisory committee. 
We have represented on this com- 
mittee employes of the teaching, ad- 
ministrative, clerical and custodial 
staffs, We meet during the day 
and use substitutes to cover the posi- 
tion of each person who is attending 
budget advisory meetings. We ex- 
plain our revenues, our proposed 
expenditures, our salaries, our tax 
problems and these men, in turn, 
go back to their respective groups 
and explain some of the facts dis- 
cussed at the meetings. 


Personnel Policy Pays Dividend: 


“It is our opinion that our per- 
sonnel policy has paid dividends for 
we are constantly receiving commen- 
dations on the condition of our 
buildings. During the last four years, 
when it has been difficult to obtain 
supplies and help, our staff has 
maintained a high degree of efh- 
ciency and we have kept our*main- 
tenance program up to standard.” 

In Southern California, the situa- 
tion has not been as bright as this 
for, according to George L. Yelland, 
secretary of the Alhambra city 
schools, the wages paid by the school 
districts were not in line with those 
in war industry and the result has 
been that the schools lost many of 
their employes who preferred to 
to enter these booming industries. 

“In order to bridge this gap,” says 
Mr. Yelland, “we allowed the re- 
maining employes to work ten hours 
a day, which gives them two hours’ 
overtime pay each day. We do: not 
think this is entirely satisfactory as 
we are not getting ten hours’ service, 
but it has helped meet a situation. 
This overtime pay will be discon- 
tinued as soon as we can bring our 
staff back to its normal number of 
employes. 

“Our custodians work five days 
a week and eight hours a day, or 


a total of forty hours a week. The 
normal rate of pay ranges from $105 
to $130 a month, the maximum 
being reached in five years. During 
the war, and even at present, this 
amount was supplemented by a $35 
a month emergency increase, which 
changed the rate of pay from $140 
a month to $165. 

“Our noncertificated employes 
have a retirement plan wherein both 
the employer and employe contribute 
and they have voluntary retirement 
at the age of 60, if they have had 
twenty years’ service, or compulsory 
retirement at the age of 70. 


“At present we are understaffed 
about one third. We were hopeful 
that this would be taken care of 
when the war industries were re- 
duced but such was not the case. 
I believe that our general working 
conditions are good but the rate of 
pay is the real issue and, until we 
make this more attractive, we are 
going to have trouble getting new 
help, especially with the strikes and 
the unsettled labor situation.” 

C. A. Sapper, secretary of the 
school district in Erie, Pa., feels the 
schools there have been fortunate in 
being able to get sufficient help on 
their custodial staffs. He has not 
used returning servicemen, as a city 
ordinance requires all persons em- 
ployed in the capacity of engineer, 
fireman, water tender and so forth 
to have a city license and, in most 
cases, the returning servicemen do 
not meet this requirement. 


Veterans Can Earn More Elsewhere 


Also, the board pays $1855 a year 
for the job of assistant custodian, the 
job for which veterans could be used. 
The duties, however, are merely 
sweeping, cleaning windows and the 
like and, consequently, the veteran 
can demand a higher wage by going 
into industry. 

According to Mr. Sapper, the gen- 
eral wage level is $400 to $450 more 
a year than it was previously. All 
Erie employes on a yearly basis are 
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C-9062. Corwith vitreous china wall 
drinking fountain. Sanitary angle 
stream jet with automatic stream reg- 
ulator. Vandal-proof base. 





C625-V12. Yorkshire vitreous china 
lavatory. Pop-up waste and drain. Soap 
depression and shelf back. Size: 18 x 
15 inches. 








STURDY PLUMBING... 
for TOUGHIES like him! 


Plumbing has to be sturdy to stand up under the tough use it 
receives in school service. The Crane line of school plumbing 





equipment is designed specifically for the more than average 


C-15-605. Correcto 
urinal. Easily cleaned 
vitreous china. Inte- 
gral strainer and trap. 
Can be arranged in 
batteries i lushing 
with single tank. 


use to be expected in public washrooms. Above all, Crane fixtures 
are designed to provide the maximum sanitation—to protect 
the health of students. 


The Crane line is complete—drinking fountains, lavatories, 
closets, urinals, shower baths, sinks—in a size and style to 
meet every need. 





Check with your Plumbing Contractor or Crane Branch on 


C-11-660. Santon closet. 
Easily cleaned vitreous 
china. Elongated rim. 
Siphon jet action. Vacuum 
breaker flush valve. 


equipment you need for replacement, and be sure that your 
Architect includes Crane plumbing in his specifications on any 
new construction or major remodeling you are planning. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING * HEATING * PUMPS 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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members of the Pennsylvania school 
employes’ retirement system; they 
receive two weeks’ vacation with pay, 
seven days’ sick leave a year, cumu- 
lative to forty-five days, and five days 
in case of death in the immediate 
family. 

“We believe we were particularly 
fortunate in getting through the war 
period without much disruption in 
our janitorial and custodial staff,” 
says Edward Lachlen, clerk and busi- 
ness manager of the public schools 
in Billings, Mont. 

“Only three of our custodial em 
ployes were drafted. While there 
were times when we had no reserve 
substitute list, we somehow man- 
aged to get through for four years 
and we now have a sizable list of 
new applicants to fill any vacancy 
that may occur. 


Large Custodial Staff 


“We employ 32 on our janitofial 
and engineer-custodian staff distrib- 
uted as follows: 10 engineer-custo- 
dians at $172 a month, six assistant 
custodians at $143 a month and 16 
janitresses at $117 per month. The 
men work twelve months and the 
women ten months of the year. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 wages were 
increased about $25 a month for 
all janitorial and custodial em 
ployes.” 

In Asheville, N. C., the city schools 
have their full allotment of cus- 
todial help at the present time. S. M. 
Connor, business manager, agrees 
they were fortunate in maintaining 
a sufficient force under great handi- 
caps and under pressure from outside 
sources which were willing to pay 
more money than the schools could 
pay. 

“A lot of our help,” Mr. Connor 
says, “stayed with us because we 
offered better working conditions 
than obtained in most other indus- 
tries. It is true that we were in a 
great many close places for help 
during the last four years because 
of the fact that a certain type of 
custodial help is always willing to 
jump at any proposition which seems 
to offer a temporary but better paid 
position. However, security of school 
work is an inducement to people to 
stay on the job in schools. 

“We are paying approximately 
$110 a month to our men janitors 
and $81 a month to maids and 
cleaning women. We have had to 
increase our salaries approximately 
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30 per cent since the war began. 

“Unless the cost of living increases 
beyond its present rate or unless we 
have really serious inflation, I do 
not believe that we shall have to 
make any material increase in cus- 
todial wages. My reason for saying 
this is that we have a retirement 
system in North Carolina in which 
all members of the school work 
forces have to become participants. 
This pension system is greatly 
needed by people of this type and 
I believe that this is one factor 
which induces the better types of 
help to remain in their present posi- 
tions. We also have a large per- 
centage _of employes who have 
grown old in the school service and 
consider themselves a vital part of 
the school system. 

“This office makes every induce- 
ment within reasonable bounds to 
protect any man or woman who gets 
sick by transferring a janitor from 
one school to another, wherever pos- 
sible, to relieve the man who is ill, 
thereby giving the sick janitor the 
benefit of his full salary.” 

David Gavit, business manager of 
the public schools at Hammond, 
Ind., has had to employ some men 
in the past few months whom he 
considered as unqualified. “How- 
ever, these men are the only ones 
we have been able to obtain,” he 
says, “and we hope that they will be 
only temporary. Most of them are 
beyond the age at which we wish 
to employ custodians or janitors, 
being 60 years of age or over. 


Veterans Not Interested 


“We have been unable to obtain 
any former servicemen, although we 
have made efforts to do so through 
the employment service and the 
American Legion posts. Former serv- 
icemen apparently are not interested 
in janitorial work; we have learned, 
however, that they have taken em- 
ployment in other businesses or in- 
dustries at less money than we are 
paying. 

“Our standard rate for janitors 
during 1946 is $2165 a year with 
two weeks’ vacation with pay and 
ten days’ sick leave a year cumulative 
for six years. Our rate in 1941 was 
$1500. 

“At that time there were no 
sick leave provisions but the men 
were given two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. Custodians receive higher 
wages, varying with their responsi- 


bilities. Our present high is $2685. 

“We expect at the beginning of 
1947 to enter the state retirement 
fund for nonteaching employes. This 
fund was provided by an act of the 
1945 legislature and will not be 
available to employes before January 
1947. For most employes this 
retirement fund will have many ad- 
vantages. We have not considered 
as yet the matter of increased wages 
in 1947 although it is quite likely 
that some increases will be granted. 
The most likely addition will be pay- 
ment for overtime work for which 
compensation is not made at present. 

“It is apparent that schools will 
have to make increases in wages 
comparable to those offered by in- 
dustry if we are to retain our present 
employes or obtain new ones of the 
caliber we wish to have.” 

Myra B. Hagen, business manager 
of the public schools at Appleton, 
Wis., reveals that all janitors are 
members of the Building Service 
Employes Union, Local 252 (A. F. 
of L.) and that on May 10, 1945, 
the board of education signed an 
agreement with the union regulat- 
ing wages. 


Wages at Appleton, Wis. 


“With one exception,” she says, 
“we have a full allotment of cus- 
todial help at this time. We find 
that we have difficulty finding 
women to take the half-time janitress 
positions. The agreement signed last 
May called for janitors to be paid 
$150 a month, plus retirement; jani- 
tor-firemen, $155, plus retirement; 
head janitors or engineers, $160, plus 
retirement, and janitresses, 45!/, cents 
an hour with a total monthly salary 
of $109.25, plus retirement. It was 
also stipulated that no increase in 
salary would exceed a total of $240 
a year. 

“We have good help at this time 
and it is our opinion that most of 
the janitorial force is satisfied. But 
if wages continue to increase, as the 
trend seems to be, then it is assumed 
that further increases will have to 
be made. 

“In the arrangement that was 
made, we also agreed to pay janitors 
at the rate of 75 cents an hour for 
call-back duty. But this item is caus- 
ing us concern at this time. The 
call-back payment is becoming a seri- 
ous drain on the salary budget, pri- 
marily because the citywide recrea- 
tion program makes more and more 
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SCHOOL BUDGETS 
cannot pay for LOST LIVES! 


ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chicago, IIl., auditorium entirely re- 
decorated with Fiberglas fabrics. 
Photograph shows the stage treat- 
ment in jade green grosgrain weave. 
Fiberglas fabrics afford excellent 
acoustical properties as well as fire- 
safety. 


FIBERGLAS* Listed by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc., as ““Non-Combustible Fabric;” 
approved by the Bureau of Standards and 
Appeals, City of New York. 


No single item on your budget is more important than the sum set aside for 
fire protection. Yet in spite of all precautions an unavoidable accident may 
turn a laughing, happy throng of children into a frenzied, screaming riot 
during which precious lives may be lost. That is why school authorities in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and other cities are specifying Fiberglas* 
curtains and draperies for auditorium use. For these attractive fabrics 
CANNOT BURN. Woven entirely of finely spun glass filaments, they never 
require flame-proofing; always operate at 100% efficiency. Will not emit 
choking fumes when exposed to fire. 


Fiberglas fabrics are endorsed by public safety officials for use in all 
places of public assembly. Installed in all ships of the U. S. Navy (Bureau 
of Ships Specification 27c7). Now available in a wide range of solid colors, 
printed patterns and interesting textures. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION 





FIREPR 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. @ LEXINGTON 2-0711 
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*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
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use of the school buildings. The 
small fee paid by the recreation de- 
partment for the use of the build- 
ings is not adequate to meet all the 
expenses. 

“The second concern is that even 
though the call-back pay pleases the 
janitors, they are beginning to find 
that it is impossible to work in the 
evening after a long school day. 
How the problem will be met is 
something we do not know at this 
time.” 


K. &. 


Place, superintendent of 
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buildings at Floral Park, N. Y., re- 
ports that it was difficult to get the 
kind of men he wanted during 1943 
and 1944 but that at the present time 
he has a full quota of custodial 
employes. 

“As you probably know,” he states, 
“school employes on the nonteaching 
staffs of New York State are under 
the state civil service. Because of 
this, our employe turnover is low. 
During the emergency, temporary 
employes were hired. These will take 
examinations as soon as possible and 
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come under a permanent classifica- 
wv1on. 

“Salaries were raised to take care 
of the increased cost of living. This 
raise averages about $250 a man. 
Our original scale of wages for cus- 
todians was from $1500 to $1900. 


Now our starting wage is $1600 and 


the maximum temporarily discarded 
because of the increased cost of 
living. 

“Our school district is a member 
of the New York State employes’ 
retirement fund. This, no doubt, is 
a further inducement to employes 
and should be considered by all 
boards that are not now members. 
A great many school boards of Nas- 
sau County are already members 
of this retirement fund. 

“Here at Sewanhaka, we hire men 
who are experienced in one of the 
trades or who are handy mechani- 
cally as they are expected to do more 


than just routine cleaning. Such 
operations as painting, replacing 


glass, repairing desk and school hard- 
ware, caring for the grounds and the 
making of minor repairs on all the 
mechanical equipment in the school 
are all handled by the custodians 
of this school. 

“Prior to the war, a school was 
conducted for the custodians of Nas- 
sau County. This was sponsored by 
the Nassau County School Admin- 
istrators’ Association and the Nassau 
County School Custodians’ Associa- 
tion, 


Other Courses Will Be Held 
“Dr. H. H. Linn of Columbia 


University was the chief instructor. 
The course was well attended and 
proved valuable to the custodians. 
In the near future many new schools 
will be built in this territory and 
in all probability a similar course 
will be instituted when the time 
comes to train men for the many 
positions which will be open to them 
before long. 

“To my mind the proper training 
of custodians and giving them pro- 
tection of civil service and the bene- 
fits of a retirement fund and fair 
salary will bring men into the school 
maintenance forces who will take 
good care of the schools and at the 
same time act as capable representa- 
tives of the board and administration 
in their dealings with the pupils, the 
teachers and the public, all of which 
is most desirable in the custodian 
of today.” 
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There is certainly no need to tell you how National 
stands in the business machine field. We merely want 
to suggest the importance to your students of re- 
ceiving the best possible training on the office 
machines in widest use—both today and tomorrow. 
National machines and systems are to be found in 
every type of business and industrial accounting. Their 
simplicity of operation and efficiency in saving time 
and money make them the mainstays in offices every- 
where, regardless of the size or nature of the business. 
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Today, speed, skill, and efficiency in operating such 
machines are prerequisites for many of the more de- 
sirable office positions. Tomorrow, they will be the 
generally assumed equipment of practically any ap- 
plicant in this field. 

Your local National representative would like very 
much to discuss this with you. You’ll find him listed 
in your telephone directory. Or write, The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 
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CONDUCTED 


DECADE or so ago the fra- 
grance of gingerbread, a whiff 
of a boiled dinner or the smell of 
ripe fruit floating through the hall- 
ways of the schoolhouse would dis- 
rupt the classrooms and throw the 


children into a near-panic. These 
food smells foretold a money-raising 
function or the celebration of the 
last day of school. Teachers and 
pupils alike were accustomed to the 
musty elephant smells of the school- 
house, and a waft of cooking odors 
was distinctly out of order. 

Happily and fortunately, by and 
large, those days are gone forever. 
Today, thanks to Uncle Sam, the 
school lunch is recognized as a part 
of the school machinery; it greases 
the wheels for better health, better 
attendance, better grades and better 
behavior. 

Unfortunately, the influence of the 
school cafeteria too often ends with 
the feeding of the pupils. Frequently 
the only contact the principal has 
with the cafeteria is made by looking 
‘in occasionally to see that it meets 
expenses, and that lunches are served 
on time or to announce changes in 


schedule. 
Cafeteria Workers Often Ignored 


Insofar as curriculum planning is 
concerned, the lunchroom staff and 
its problems are frequently regarded 
as separate and detached from the 
teaching staff and its problems. The 
cafeteria workers are blocked or ig- 
nored if they seek to participate in 
school activities except in instances 
in which refreshments or special 
meals are to be served. Yet the cafe- 
teria affords as much, if not more, 
functional teaching material as any 
other school coordinating unit affords. 

From the daily cafeteria activities, 
innumerable teaching problems arise 
suitable for al! levels from the nurs- 
ery school through the high school 
in diverse fields. Problems related to 
current history, geography, econom- 
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Cafeteria Can Teach, Too 


ELSIE MAXWELL 


Director, School Cafeterias 
Vanport City, Ore. 


ics and civics are seething within 
the foods displayed on the counter. 
What is the origin of the contents 
of the salad bowl? Between what 
countries did the potato become a 
material factor in a national feud? 
What factors does wheat possess 
which make it a basic foodstuff in 
our daily diet? What other food? 
stuffs take the place of wheat in the 
diets of other countries? And so on, 
endlessly, the questions will arise 
from the lunch offerings, once atten- 
tion is focused upon them. 


Arithmetical Problems Provided 


Obviously, arithmetical problems 
are uppermost in cafeteria operation. 
Prices of food per unit; measurement 
of lugs, flats, boxes, packages, cups 
and recipes; the difference between 
the costs of “as purchased” and “edi- 
ble portion” measurements, all these 
offer opportunities for teaching arith- 
metic. Problems of production, dis- 
tribution and retail costs are all 
actual in a school feeding unit. 
There is no cause for a hypothetical 
problem beginning, “If Mr. X pays 
$2 for apples.” The problem might 
better be stated, “Mrs. Jarvis, our 
cook, paid $2.75 for a bushel of 
apples. They were graded 113 to a 
bushel. How much does each apple 
cost?” 

Literature is resplendent with de- 
scriptions of food which carry the 
imagination away from the common- 
place. Fer example, Lamb’s essay, 
“A Dissertation on Roast Pig,” may 
be read and enjoyed at an early age, 
in conjunction with a roast pork, 
dressing, coleslaw, applesauce, sand- 
wiches and milk luncheon. Or, more 
stimulating could be a whole roast 
pig, resplendent with an apple in 
his mouth and cranberry eyes for a 
holiday feast. 
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Ample, too, are the opportunities 
in the cafeteria for lessons in social 
behavior, aside from the learning of 
good table manners. Attention can 
be directed to the significance of the 
table as a social distinction; the im- 
portance of widening one’s tastes to 
include the entire scope of food- 
stuffs; the social undesirability of 
being a “picker” and “complainer” 
when _ wholesome, well-prepared 
foods are served; the responsibility 
each member of a group has in mak- 
ing mealtime pleasant. 

By no means isolated or less im- 
portant is the wealth of nutrition 
and health teaching material which 
the lunchroom provides. Daily les- 
sons in the classroom not only are 
desirable but are prime factors in 
the success of a satisfactory school 
lunch program. No administrator or 
teacher should bask in the pride of 
a well-done teaching job if children 
are permitted to reject continuously 
foods which they think they do not 
like for an inadequate diet of sand- 
wiches and dessert. Nor can any- 
one who is interested in functional 
education be blind to children’s wast- 
ing of foods, particularly in this day 
of a world food shortage. 


Vocational Training Opportunity 


Another slant on cafeteria educa- 
tion is the vocational possibilities it 
affords. While no school time should 
be usurped by children in doing rou 
tine jobs for the school lunch, pupils 
often find themselves in the oppor- 
tunities of learning to plan, shop, 
prepare foods; or in checking, truck- 
ing, sorting and arranging supplies; 
in assisting in serving and in clear- 
ing trays, counters and tables; in sell- 
ing snacks of nutritious food in the 
afternoon to children who have 
money and would otherwise buy 
trash at a corner pop stand. 

A crew of grade school boys, rang- 
ing in ages from 9 to 12, has helped 
with the Vanport City school lunches 
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All the Teas of the world were carefully consid- 


ered before selecting for Sherman Blend—flowery 
orange pekoe—to make it the finest and most 
pleasing tea that could be served. The difference 
in cost per serving between this extraordinary tea 
and a commonplace variety is so infinitesimal 
that you will profit by offering your guests this 


real taste sensation. 


GOOD FOOD FOR 
PLEASED GUESTS 


JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1946 























reduce FIRE HAZARDS 


in your school! 





become building a new school or remodeling an old one, you can depend 
on Hotpoint-Edison Electric Cooking Equipment in the kitchen to reduce 
fire hazards. With this dependable equipment there’s no flame or inflammable 
fuel to endanger the lives of the children under your care. Over 40 years of sound 
engineering skill and progressive research have developed the safety features that 
make this equipment a QUALITY investment for the township or big city school. 


Other important advantages of Hotpoint-Edison Electric Cooking Equipment are: 


@ Economy — with electricity as the one @ Convenience — no vents, flues or pipes 


source of light, power and cooking, to consider when placing equipment to 
R-200 Electric Range electric rates and operating costs are greatest advantage. 
Cast-in Calrod* round units, or 2 sizes lower @ Healthy Working Conditions — no harm- 
of Automatic Griddles. Connected @ Compactness — greater production ful gases. Clean, cool. Ventilation prob- 
load 12-KW. 36-in. high, 32-in. deep, capacity in less floor space. lems simplified. 


30-in. wide. Does efficient job in small ere . . 
Let Hotpoint’s expert engineers help you plan a modern and efficient 


kitchen. Sold through leading Kitchen Equipment Distributors. 
Consult your local Hotpoint-Edison distributor or write to us. 


or large school kitchen. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Ave., New York City 22, Plaza 
3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Bidg., Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959. CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. IN CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


GRILLS WAFFLE BAKERS PORTABLE FRY KETTLE GRIDDLES 
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since the cafeterias opened. The boys 
receive an equivalent of 35 cents an 
hour in cash or kind for their work 
and are required to eat a well-bal- 
anced lunch. The standards of phys- 
ical care which they must meet, 
namely, freshly washed hands and 
face, clean nails, combed hair and 
white jackets, place them in an en- 
vied professional group. 

These boys help in various ways 
by setting up counters, running a 
snack cart, waiting on tables at spe- 
cial functions and assisting younger 
children in line. If they run a snack 
cart, they sign for the quota of 
snacks on hand. At the end of the 
hour, they return the unsold stock 
and their money, strike a balance 
with the cashier and get a release. 
If they are short, the money is de- 
ducted from their monthly pay. 

These children have all gained 
weight and improved in outward 


signs of physical well-being. All are 
learning through experience the les- 
son of the dignity of labor and the 
importance of a job, which will un- 
doubtedly color their interests later 
in life. 

The educational possibilities which 
a school cafeteria offers, such as are 
here suggested, are only a drop in 
the bucket compared to the ever- 
flowing stream of educational mate- 
rial which it will supply. Why not 
include your cafeteria director as a 
regular member of your curriculum 
committee? Or, if no such planning 
or revision is in progress, principals 
and teachers, by cooperating with the 
kitchen staff, can acquaint them- 
selves with current problems to their 
own benefit. This cooperation will 
be inspirational and helpful to the 
lunch program in helping iron out 
many of the problems which the 
cafeteria staff too often faces alone. 





They Learn About Food 


DELIA BRONSON 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Shephardson School 
Middlebury, Conn. 


HE unit here described required 

a study of the history and civics 
of the United States, our natural 
resources and our industries. During 
current events periods, we read and 
discussed topics having to do with 
rationing, which led us to an investi- 
gation of food production in the 
United States. We began with the 
study of wheat and learned why the 
United States is called the bread- 
basket of the world. 

In like manner, the other large 
food industries were studied; our 
exports and, in the case of sugar, 
our imports were stressed. This ex- 
plained the need for rationing and 
showed what surplus products could 
be substituted for sugar. 

In the spring, we emphasized the 
need for home gardens, learning 
what to plant and when and how 
planting should be done. From then 
on until school closed for the sum- 
mer, pupils discussed the care of 
their gardens, insect control and 
harvesting. Boys and girls alike were 
taught how to can fruit and vege- 
tables and, when school opened in 
the fall, we held a fair. 

Through our study of current 
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events, we also became interested in 
the food situation in the other coun- 
tries. This led to the subject of 
daily food needs. We took up the 
American standard of living and the 
subjects of calories and vitamins. 
Emphasis was placed on wastage. 
The school lunch then entered the 
picture. A study of a balanced lunch, 
with a check of the food served for 
that day, brought out the need for 
careful menu planning. 

Several games were introduced to 
create interest. On a table in the 
hall we displayed pictures of the 
food to be served for lunch each day, 
with the various items classified ac- 
cording to their vitamin content. 
Since the parents of many pupils 
were working and depended upon 
the children to purchase and plan a 
part of the evening meal, the chil- 
dren became interested in planning 
balanced meals. 

In geography, we studied the dif- 
ferent foed areas of the world and 
their contributions to modern civil- 
ization, considering such related sub- 
jects as climatic conditions, shipping 
and transportation, preserving, im- 
porting and exporting. At Thanks- 


giving time, we compared a Pilgrim 
Thanksgiving dinner with one 
served in 1800 and one in 1943. 
Arithmetic was used in determining 
the caloric and vitamin content of 
foods and the proportions of pro- 
tein and so on in a good diet. 

Graphs were made and read in 
connection with the study of food 
production. Grammar, punctuation 
and composition came into play in 
written stories and oral reports. 
Silent and oral reading also played 
an important part. The weekly 
paper, the daily paper and the radio 
were depended upon for news of 
current events. For art work, we 
kept notebooks and made posters. 

Through this unit the children 
learned: (1) to eat foods they would 
not eat before, (2) to buy and plan 
for a single meal and for longer 
periods, (3) to eat their school lurch 
entirely and not waste food, (4) to 
have a better appreciation of a 
planned, balanced meal, (5) to pre- 
fer a hot lunch that was good for 
them rather than a cold one brought 
from home and (6) to understand 
the work necessary to serve them a 
lunch at school. 

Children carried over much of 
what they learned in school into 
their homes and thus helped educate 
their parents as to what was being 
done by the school. This, in turn, 
made the lunchroom project easier 
to administer. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





Sweden's Free Lunch Bill 


Free lunches for all of Sweden’s 
500,000 school children will be pro- 
vided under a bill which is to be put 
before the Riksdag. Should the gov- 
ernment defray the entire cost, many 
million kroner will be involved. 
Pupils in elementary and continua- 
tion schools as well as those in high 
schools, technical schools and other 
public educational institutions will 
benefit. 


Guide to Sanitation 


The principles of sanitation as ap- 
plied to the lunchroom are discussed 
in a new pamphlet entitled “Sanita- 
tion Guide for School Lunchrooms.” 
The topics covered include: person- 
nel cleanliness, vermin control, stor- 
age facilities and dishwashing. This 
booklet is published by the Ohio De- 
partment of Health, Columbus. 
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<LI BY mnouncement of. ecw ignificance 


TO EVERY SCHOOL OFFICIAL 
from .. B cading Gobo Aulhonity 


for in production and soon to be completed is a truly compre- 

hensive book on the scientific use of color in schools which 
should fill a need long recognized by officials of all types of schools in 
every corner of the land. 


The Glidden Company is genuinely proud to announce this achieve- 
ment of its Color Engineers. For in this book, “Sight Perfection”, they 
have spared no effort to assemble every conceivable help for those 
anxious to provide better school lighting through the strategic use of 
color. These helps are interestingly presented in text, charts, natural- 
color photographs taken in actual school rooms and color elevations. 


The first edition is necessarily limited. We can, however, promise you 
a personal copy from the original printing if you will request it now by 
means of a letter or the coupon included on the opposite page for your 
convenience. The Glidden Company, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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this coupon will reserve 
your personal copy of 
“Sight Perfection” from 
the first printing. 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Dept. K-5, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


I submit this coupon in the understanding that I will be assured a personal copy 
of your new book, “Sight Perfection”, as soon as the first printing is completed. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





New Construction Order 


The new construction order issued 
March 26 by the Civilian Production 
Administration to expedite the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Program hits 
school building and repairs along with 
every other type of construction or re- 
pair project which was not already un- 
der way before that date. 

The regulation forbids the beginning 
of construction and repair work on 
buildings and certain other structures 
without specific authorization from the 
federal government. The restrictions of 
the order apply even if a school. already 
has the materials on hand unless a part 
of these materials has been incorporated 
into a structure on the site. 


“Structure” in the order means any 
building, arena, stadium, grandstand, 
pier, moving picture set or billboard, 
whether of a permanent or temporary 
nature. However, a school may erect a 
stand or other structure which has been 
used before and which is being erected 
only for a temporary purpose and is to 
be taken down after the temporary pur- 
pose is served. 

“Structure” does not include roads, 
sidewalks, pipe lines, utility facilities 
(except buildings) providing for electric, 
gas, sewerage, water, central steam heat- 
ing or telephone services. 

Restrictions apply to repairing, mak- 
ing additions on alterations, improving 
or converting structures or installing or 
relocating fixtures or mechanical equip- 
ment (heating, lighting, ventilating and 
plumbing equipment). If any such work 
involves the putting up or the putting 
together of processed materials, pro- 
ducts or equipment attached to the land 
or to the structure or attached so firmly 
that removal would injure the item, then 
authorization must be had. 


No Authorization Needed Here 


Repainting, repapering, sanding floors, 
greasing, overhauling, repairing or in- 
stalling repair or replacement parts in 
existing equipment where no change is 
made in the structure itself may be done 
without authorization. 

A school does not need authorization 
either for small jobs of construction, re- 
pair, alteration, installation and projects 
that do not cost more than $1000. 

For all other construction or repair 
work covered by the order, a school 
should apply on form CPA-4423 to the 
nearest District Constryction Office of 
the Civilian Production Administration. 
In 71 cities throughout the nation such 
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offices are being established where re- 
gional directors and district managers 
will screen applications. Many of these 
field construction offices will be staffed 
by former W.P.B. officials, experienced 
construction men. 

The manager in the C.P.A. district 
office will have the help of an area re- 
view committee in passing on essential- 
ity and non-deferrability of proposed 
jobs. These local committees will be 
composed of outstanding citizens ap- 
pointed by C.P.A. They will be familiar 
with local problems, local conditions, lo- 
cal peculiarities. Appeal from the dis- 
trict office’s decision may be made to 
Washingtoh. 

The standards on which applications 
for permission to undertake construction 
will be judged are simple and straight- 
forward. They are summed up in two 
questions: “Is the project necessary? 
Even if it is necessary, can it be post- 
poned?” Such considerations as the pub- 
lic health and safety of the community, 
and unusual hardship will enter. 

While a school should file application 
for construction or repair work with the 
C.P.A. district office, requests for bottle- 
neck assistance (priorities) under PR 28 
must continue to be sent to Washington, 
D. C., on form CPA-541A. A C.P.A. 
official suggests, however, that schools 
seeking priorities assistance for building 
dormitories, to be occupied 100 per cent 
by veterans, apply through their regional 
F.H.A. office under PR 33 instead. They 
will get better results that way. 


No CC Ratings on These Materials 


The same official advised school ad- 
ministrators to read carefully the 
amended PR 28 issued April 2. Among 
other things in the amended regulation, 
he called attention to the fact that CC 
ratings will not be assigned for any ma- 
terials listed on Schedule A to PR 33. 
These materials are among the most 
critical: common and face brick, clay 
sewer pipe, structural clay tile, gypsum 
board, gypsum lath, cast-iron soil pipe 
and fittings, cast-iron radiation, bath- 
tubs, lumber, millwork, concrete blocks. 

C.P.A. hopes that the production of 
building materials will so increase that 
the order may be either relaxed or lifted 
by the end of the year. 


States and Towns Behind on Plans 


The Federal Works Agency revealed 
March 25 that states and local govern- 
ments are far short of plans that will be 
required when manpower and materials 


once more will have become available. 

A semiannual report of George H. 
Field, commissioner of the bureau of 
community facilities, indicated that as of 
last December, without federal aid for 
planning, the states and their political 
subdivisions had completed plans for 
$961,144,000 worth of public works. 
With federal aid under the War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
state and local governments were prepar 
ing plans and specifications for public 
works with an estimated total cost of 
$564,932,000. 

School and other educational facilities, 
hospitals, sewer, water and sanitation 
facilities account for 71.3 per cent of this 
estimated construction cost. 

The bureau of community facilities re- 
port clearly indicates the continuing 
need for assistance to the local govern 
ment agencies, particularly the less 
populous ones, in the preparation of 
plans and specifications. The President 
in his message to Congress stated that 
further appropriations will be needed for 
this purpose in the fiscal year 1947. 


Amendment to S. 181 


An amendment in the nature of a sub 
stitute for S. 181, the N.E.A. sponsored 
federal aid to education bill, was pro 
posed March 27 by Senator Lister Hill 
for himself and Senators Thomas and 
Taft. 

The measure is designed primarily for 
equalization of educational opportunities 
in the United States, the emergency pro- 
vision of the original bill being omitted. 
Funds would be made available for aid 
ing public elementary and public second 
ary schools. 

The authorized appropriations are 
graduated in amounts over a three year 
period: $150,000,000 for the first year; 
$200,000,000 the second year, and $250,- 
000,000 for each fiscal year thereafter. 

The bill provides that federal aid to 
the states would be apportioned in such 
a way that it bears a direct relationship 
to the number of children of school age 
in each state and an inverse relationship 
to the financial ability of the state to 
educate those children. There would be 
no federal control. 

Eligibility for a state’s receiving funds 
is conditioned upon: 

1. The maintenance in all school jur- 
isdictions within each state after the 
fourth year of the program of a mini- 
mum average current expenditure (ex- 
cluding interest, debt service and capital 
outlay) of not less than $40 per annum 
per child in average daily attendance in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

2. The maintenance of a minimum ef- 
fort of expenditures from state and local 
funds. 

3. Absence of any discrimination 
against the children of any minority ra- 
cial group in the use of federal funds. 
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ANNOUNCING BEAUTIFUL NEW 





VARLUN 


TRADE MARK REG, 


Stainproof Wall Covering 





LOOKS NEW AFTER 25,000 WASHINGS 


Proof Against Mildew, Bacteria, Vermin! . . . Fire-resistant 
—Odorless! Climate Proof . . . No Coating to Peel, Crack 
or Discolor!...90 Beautiful Styles — Florals, Weaves, Plaids, 
Tones! ... Goes Up as Easily as Wallpaper! 
* 


IMAGINE! Here is a wall covering with the warmth and 
charm of the most beautiful tapestry—yet as washable, as 
sanitary, as durable and ever-new as porcelain! 


Yes, VARLON is different from any wall covering you’ve 
ever seen or heard of! 


VARLON goes up like wallpaper, but do not confuse it 
with laminated products. VARLON has no coatings to disin- 


VARLO Nie 


A Oivision OF 


IKED WALLPAPER 


_— 





For details about the $7,500.00 International Wallpaper Design 
Contest write to United Wallpaper, Inc., Chicago 54, Illinois 
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tegrate and discolor. VARLON is complete in itself... made 
with miracle plastics an entirely new way, through nine 
years’ research by the world’s largest maker of wall cov- 
erings. 


The result ? VARLON’S resistance to wear and stain goes 
clear through... keeps VARLON STAINPROOF AND NEW- 
LOOKING AFTER 25,000 WASHINGS! 


Your interior decorator knows how VARLON in lobbies, 
halls, rooms, offices, can revolutionize wall covering ... how 
VARLON combines new beauty with long-life economy as 
never before in decorating. 


Send today for complete descriptive details including 
reports by a famous independent testing laboratory. Simply 
mail the coupon. 


VARLON, INC., Merchandise Mart, Dept. 137-546 
Chicago 54, Illinois 

Please rush me fact-packed TEST DATA SHEETS on 
VARLON Stainproof Wall Covering. 
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Getting Veterans Into College 


Commissioner John W. Studebaker of 


the U. 


threw 


S. Office of Education March 31 
into the brewing pot of how 
higher educational institutions can ac- 
commodate more students a number of 
suggestions designed to help. The data 
upon which these suggestions are based 
were obtained from a committee estab- 
lished more than a year ago to study the 
problems involved in adjusting facilities 
and curriculums of educational institu- 
tions to the needs of the veterans. 
\n outline of the suggestions follows. 


|. Secondary school counselors and 


administrators are advised to comb the 
possibilities of smaller colleges of good 
standing, the teachers’ colleges and jun- 
ior colleges. Many of them are not full. 
A list of such schools should be kept. 
High school seniors should be advised to 
take their first year or two in such 
schools and transfer later to other insti- 
tutions. 

2. Present facilities should be utilized 
more. Each institution may be expected 
to crowd its classes, lengthen its day, 
utilize competent teachers, recruit addi 
tional teachers, mimeograph more ma- 
terials, put on more vigorous campaigns 
in the community to find rooms. 


Why You will Want Mosinee Towels 
In Your School Washrooms 





The pure sulphate. material from which Mosinee Towels are 
made is double checked for strength, weight and absorbency 
before it is converted into finished towels. 


It is checked first in the laboratory at the Mills of Mosinee 


right after it is made. 


Then it is rechecked in the laboratory 


pictured above at Bay West just before con- 


version. 
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A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


This ‘extra care’’ is your assurance 
that all Mosinee Towels you receive meet 
published specifications. 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


3. High school buildings may often be 
utilized for college work. High schools 
in metropolitan areas often have excel 
lent facilities and a relatively short day. 
In these high school buildings additional 
units for education and training at the 
college level can be established. The co 
operation of near-by colleges and univer- 
sities may be sought in obtaining staff 
members for such units and in determin 
ing content of courses. 

4. Statewide or regional planning is 
suggested. Colleges and universities in 
a given state or region can cooperate in 
such a way as to bring into each institu 
tion such students, both veterans and 
others, as can be served best by it. 

5. Branch colleges may be established 
in vacated plants or camps. Camps and 
other war-time buildings are being de 
clared surplus. Without too much re 
adjustment these plants frequently lend 
themselves to educational purposes. 

6. University extension services may 
be extended. University extension divi 
sions carried out during the war a pro 
gram of short intensive courses much 
like courses demanded now. For this 
purpose they utilized high schools, col 
leges and other institutions in communi 
ties scattered throughout the state. It 
should be possible now for extension 
divisions to cooperate with a large num 
ber of educational agencies throughout 
the state to establish branch educational 
centers with a variety of courses to meet 
the needs of all types of students. 


Surplus Textbooks Transferred 


More than a million surplus textbooks 
are in process of being transferred with- 
out reimbursement to the Library of 
Congress, according to an announcement 
March 18 of the War Assets Corpora 
tion. Most of the books now being trans 
ferred were used in Army A.S.T.P. and 
Navy V-12 training courses. All are in 
good condition. 

After retaining such texts as it finds 
suitable for its exchange or educational 
programs, the library will offer the 
books to other educational and govern 
mental institutions at a price which will 
cover the cost of care, handling and dis- 
position. Preference will be given to 
libraries or educational institutions 
which are tax exempt under federal law 
or which are publicly owned and con- 
trolled. 

An initial offering of more than 
300,000 books was made March 25. 
These were located in one warehouse in 
Brooklyn. Other offerings will be made 
as the surplus textbooks are received and 
assorted. Some 540,000 volumes valued 
roughly at a million dollars have already 
been declared surplus but are scattered 
in 90 locations throughout the country. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Surplus 
Books, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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School laboratories—manual training centers 
... Often need special Greaseproof Kentile 
-.. at crucial points. . . . It costs only a little 
more—can be used only where needed—fits 
in with your regular Kentile squares. 


KENTILE 
lig: Sila 
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? Because whatever Young America hands out, 
W H Y » Kentile can take! 


Consider these facts when you consider your school floors: 
1. Kentile’ shrugs off scuffs and incessant pounding of heels. 
. Kentile deadens noise—cushions footsteps. 
. Kentile is a safe, sure-tread floor. 


. Kentile can be laid on concrete that’s directly over the earth. 


. Kentile, after 15 years’ service, will still look like new. 


2 

3 

4 

5. Kentile cuts down upkeep, needs only soap and water mopping. 

6 

7. Kentile is flexible—when you alter floors, you need only alter 

the Kentile squares affected; you don’t pull up the entire floor. 

All over America, in schools, hospitals, auditoriums, chain stores, office 
buildings, the Pentagon corridors, Kentile asphalt squares are giving un- 
equalled service and handsome good looks, to millions of feet of floors. 
Kentile can do it for your school too, at a price that makes it the lowest cost, 
longest wearing flooring available. 
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“WESTONE 
SURE KEEPS 
DUST DOWN!" 






WESTONE, the liquid chemical floor treatment 
simplifies floor maintenance problems. It continu- 


ally improves floor appearance, penetrates rapidly 
and evenly and actually seems to become part 
of the floor material itself. 


HOW WESTONE CONTROLS DUST 


Floor traffic ig one of the main causes of dust in 
room atmosphere, and continuous traffic never 
gives the dust a chance to settle. Even open 
windows do not contribute as much atmospheric 
dust as does floor traffic. Westone has, in addition 
to its other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust 


and where it is properly used to maintain a floor, = 

the atmosphere will be comparatively free from it 4 W 

because foot traffic will not cause the dust to rise. Y, Y 
WESTONE CLEANS BLACKBOARDS! | Y 

Wipe Blackboard with cloth dampened with Westone. V4 } 


Wipe off excess with a clean dry cloth. Allow Black- 
board 12 hours to dry. Results will be amazing. 


Write for FREE booklet 


/ 
DISINFECTING 


j company 


ef Ae - 


¥ 
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Surplus Libraries 


Surplus libraries, including books, 
magazine racks, shelving, library furni 
ture, book trucks and similar equipment, 
will be disposed of intact and will be 
allocated among states on the basis of 
population and need, War Assets Cor 
poration announced April 2. Probably 
some 40 Army libraries with a total of 
approximately 400,000 books will be de- 
clared surplus within the next six 
months, 

After the priorities of federal agencies 
have been met, the surplus libraries will 
be offered as units to educational insti- 
tutions, including libraries, which are 
tax exempt under federal law or publicly 
owned and controlled. They will be sold 
at a fair value unit price, which after 
discounts, shall cover the cost of care and 
handling and will be disposed of on an 
“as is, where is” basis. The purchaser 
will pay all transportation charges. 

As library units are declared surplus, 


the U. S. Office of Education will set 


standards of need for the allocation of 
the libraries as units and will determine 
the number of libraries to be distributed 
to each state. Allocations within the 
state will be made by the state educa 
tional agencies for surplus property. 

The libraries are described as contain 
ing a balanced collection of books, 
largely recreational in nature, with a 
normal quota of reference and technical 
books. The majority is fiction, including 
Westerns, mysteries and romances. About 
40 per cent is nonfiction. 

Inquiries should be directed to the 
U. S. Office of Education, Division of 
Surplus Property Utilization, Washing- 


ton io mC. 


Obsolete or Excess Army Machinery 


Certain obsolete or excess machinery, 
mechanical equipment and tools will be 
donated by the Army to schools, it was 
revealed April 5 by an official in War 
Property Distribution, F.S.A. The Office 
of Education has placed in each of the 
nine service commands of the Army a 
representative to screen and expedite re- 
quests from schools. 

Requests for donations will be 
screened and approved on the basis of 
the following requirements: The insti- 
tution public or private (including in 
stitutions operated by states or political 
subdivisions) is not operated for profit; 
it has a standard curriculum in the fields 
for which it offers training; the request 
is reasonable and proper in view of the 
training to be given; the school provides 
a regular course of instruction ‘which 
will require the property to be donated 
in ‘a vocational training program. 

The following is a list of U. S. Office 
of Education representatives and the 
Army service commands in which they 
are stationed: Clifton C. Nichols, Bos- 
ton; Willis C. Brown, Governors Island, 
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IT TAKES MORE than warnings 
to quiet a noisy schoolroom. For 
the noise demons that exhaust 
teachers and distract students 
are mostly the result of normal 
school activity. They’re created 
by ringing bells, shrill voices, 
and the shuffle of many feet. 
Fortunately, these noise de- 
mons can be trapped — every 
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time they appear—in an eco- 
nomical ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone*. The 484 deep holes 
in each 12” square of this fibrous 
material absorb up to 75% of 
all noise that strikes the ceiling. 
Cushiontone is also an excellent 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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light reflector and can be re- 
painted many times without loss 
of acoustical efficiency. 

Write for free booklet that 
gives all the 
facts. Armstrong 
Cork Company, 
3705 Stevens 


St., Lan- @® 
caster, Pa. ®) 
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N. Y.; C. E. Ackley, Baltimore; Quill E. 
Cope, Atlanta; R. LeRoy Peurify, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Russell H. Landis, Chi 
cago; O. H. Bimson, Omaha, Neb.; 
Charles Ethington, Dallas, Tex.; Fred 
M. Fowler, Fort Douglas, Utah. 


Surplus Property Disposal 

Representatives of a score of educa- 
tional organizations met in Washington 
tor a two day conference April 1 and 2 
to see if educational institutions might 
not get a better deal in surplus property 
Educators charged that the 
government has equipment and supplies 
critically short in schools, that prices are 


disposals. 





too high, the period of offering is too 
short and minimum quantities are too 
great for small schools. 

They asked: a policy of nominal 
pricing (cost of care and handling); 
provision for not less than a thirty day 
period of offering in order to permit 
fair and orderly distribution of property; 
reservation of property in terms of esti- 
mated quantities required by educational 
claimant; revision downward of mini- 
mum purchase quantities to permit 
smaller educational units to fulfill needs. 

Educators are seeking a modification 
in regulations to effect the changes most 
needed. 


"Special Gymnasium Floor Finish 


Faster play with less slip hazard .. . that’s 
the first consideration of any gym floor finish. 
Beauty, Durability and Ease of Application 
are of almost equal importance. 


GYMLOH costs but a few cents more per 
gallon and gives your floor ALL of these 
qualities, plus protection against dilute acids, 
alkalies and alcohol. Can your school afford 


to have less? 


FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS ONLY! 


*We are happy to be able to again furnish GYMLOH 
according to pre-war formula and containing China 
wood oil (Tung oil) and the finest of synthetic resins 


including Bakelite. 


Manufactured Only By 


Gb Midland Laboratories 


DUBUQUE, 


IOWA 
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Citizens’ Federal Committee Meets 


The first meeting of the recently ap 
pointed Citizens’ Federal Committee on 
Education took place April 8 and 9. 
The functions of the new committee wil! 
be to advise the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education on policies and programs of 
service in education. Its members arc 
comprised of representatives of agricul- 
ture, business, homemaking, labor, man 
ufacturing, Negro groups, professions, 
religious groups and veterans. 


To Help Overburdened Schools 


To enable school authorities that ar 
still overburdened with  war-incurred 
school enrollments to meet their needs 
during the transition from war- to peace 
time conditions, Representative Fritz 
Lanham introduced a bill March 18 to 
amend Title II of the Lanham Act. Th« 
bill would authorize the Federal Works 
Administrator to continue to make dur 
ing the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1947, 
contributions for the operation and 
maintenance of certain school facilities. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


A House Resolution 
March 28 which would create a select 
committee of the House to make a full 
and complete study, survey and investi 
gation into the subject of juvenile de 
linquency. The committee would study 
the causes and factors contributing to 
juvenile delinquency, its effects and re 
sults and possible ways to combat it. 
Hearings would be held and testimony 
and facts sought from both public and 
interested in 


was submitted 


private agencies actively 
child welfare. 

J. Edgar Hoover said at the opening 
of National Boys’ Club Week here that 
boys’ club work must be expanded if 
juvenile delinquency is to be curbed. 


D. C. Teacher Retirement Bill 


A bill to liberalize and simplify the 
teacher retirement system in the District 
of Columbia introduced in the 
House March 13. It is a companion bill 
to one recently submitted to the Senate 
District Committee. It calls for a flat 
5 per cent salary deduction as well as 
for increased retirement annuities. An 
enactment of the bill would place school 
teachers more on a parity as to retire 
ment with classified employes of the fed 
eral and District government. 


was 


Child Care Centers in D. C. 


Working mothers who have put up a 
long fight to keep day care centers for 
their young children operating in the 
District of Columbia were encouraged 
March 28 when a bill was introduced in 
Congress looking to the establishment 
of such centers in the District. 

The bill would authorize the board of 
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THE ALL-IN-ONE 
CABINET 
FOR SOUND 


MOTION CCLCLLE | /, A Vy ° 


Your best answer to 
audio-visual training 


in the classroom 







in a single, handsome, mobile cabinet . +. One 
picture may be run continuously or ¢ a 1 at will eee 


The program starts and stops with the push f 
cntnblele ol 









DEPT. 302, 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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TOOL TEAM 


FOR 


SMALL-PARTS MACHINING 





Students learn to typewrite by typing—and 
most schools provide enough classroom type- 
writers to give all students the individual prac- 
tice they need. 


Strange, isn't it, that in many metal working 
shops students have to waste valuable time 
waiting for machine tools—and have far too 
little opportunity to develop the skills they 
need for good jobs in industry. Yet an Atlas 
drill press costs much less than a typewriter, 
and an Atlas lathe—fundamental tool of the 
machine shop—costs but a few dollars more. 


Most vocational educators know that for stu- 
dents to develop adequate skill, shops should 
have a minimum ratio of one machine for 
every two students. Low-priced Atlas tools, 
because they give you the most pupil stations 
for your equipment budget, help achieve this 
goal. And Atlas compact design uses limited 
shop space to the fullest. 


Before placing your equipment orders for 
next Fall, see how Atlas tools will enable you 
to give your students the utmost instruction and 
practice in every fundamental 
machining operation. Send for 
latest catalog with complete tool 
specifications. 


ATLAS PRESS co. 


ATLAS PRESS CO. 
EAAMATOO MICH 
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MILLING MACH vel ORAL PRESSES 











education of the District of Columbia to 
establish and operate in the public 
schools and other suitable locations a 
system of nurseries and nursery schools 
for day care of children of school age 
and under school age. 

In the meantime, the Community 
War Fund is helping the mothers to 
keep the 19 centers in the District run 
ning with an outright grant of some 
thing like $35,000 which is to last until 
June 30. 


May Amend Title II of G.1. Bill 


A bill was introduced in the Hous 
March 12 to amend Title II of 
Servicemen’s Readjustment 
would enable a wife to receive benefits 
conferred by Title II in place of her hus 
band if he were eligible but too disabled 
to take advantage of such benefits. She 
would be entitled to receive the benefits 


| to the same extent and under the same 
conditions as her husband were it not 


for his disability. The disability must 
have been incurred in military service or 


| aggravated by it. 


V.A. Purchases "Guide" 


The Veterans Administration an 
nounced April 1 that it is purchasing 
25,000 copies of “A Guide to the Eval 
uation of Educational Experience in the 
Armed Forces,” originally published by 
the American Council on Education. 
V.A. is doing this to aid school officials 
in determining the amount of academic 


credit to be given for studies made and | 


technical experience acquired by veter 
ans during war-time service in the 
armed forces. The book will be used 
also by V.A. advisement and guidance 
officers. 


Anti-Petrillo Bill Passes 


School music broadcasts will be pro 
tected by the anti-Petrillo bill which 
passed both houses in its compromise 
version and awaits the President’s signa 
ture as this issue goes to press. Petrillo 
is now said to be moving in on the 
motion picture studios with demands 
that they increase the number of mu 
sicians employed. 


Priority Denied School Agency 


The state educational agent for sur 
plus property in Ohio recently asked the 
regional administrator how the agency 
could get priorities high enough to com 
pete with federal agencies in obtaining 
office equipment, complaining that fed 
eral agencies have top priority for all 
available surplus equipment. He was 
told that this situation can be changed 
only by congressional action. 

The state agency was granted an ini 
tial allowance of $15,000 by the Ohio 
board of control but is having to operate 
with makeshift or borrowed equipment. 
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A complete, unit-engineered chassis and body —a deluxe 
vehicle at a standard set price 


An entirely new conception of school bus manufactur- 
ing responsibility and service is presented by the new 
Reo Safety School Bus. It simplifies the selection and 
purchase of pupil transportation equipment. It pro- 
vides safe, comfortable, dependable transportation 
for the nation’s school children that meets or exceeds 
every requirement of all the states. 


Engineered from wheels to roof as one unit, the Reo 
Safety School Bus is a complete de luxe vehicle at a 


standard set price. Developed by one of the country’s 
oldest and most experienced manufacturers of school 
bus chassis, buses and trucks, it sets a new standard of 
value—fixes responsibility for upkeep in one source, 
Reo—assures low cost per pupil mile and complete 
satisfaction over a long period of years. 


For details and prices on the wide range of capacities 
now being built, or for a demonstration, write School 
Bus Division, REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
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Urges School Freedom in Japan 


Curtailing of government control over 
the local schools of Japan and the set- 
ting up of popularly elected agencies 
for approving schools, licensing teachers 
and picking textbooks are recommended 
in the 123 page report to General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur of the 
American Education Mission headed by 
Dr. George D. Stoddard. 

A revision of the written Japanese 
language is “basic and urgent,” the re- 


port declares, in order to eliminate a 
wasteful struggle to master the Japanese 
characters. 

A two year emergency training pro- 
gram for teachers and teacher participa- 
tion in the selection of curriculum and 
textbooks are recommended. 


Other recommendations include a re- 
writing of history and geography books 
to eliminate the chaff of mythology 
and to introduce “ethical” education; 
extension of free compulsory education 











SETS THE PACE 
IN PRACTICAL 
SEATING 
DESIGN 


No. 201 


Posture-Fit Floating 
(plywood) Back Rest 


Form-Fit (plywood) 
Seat 


Lightweight Pressed 
Steel Frame 


Duo Adjustable Top 
Sanitary Foot Clo- 


sure—Dirt Can’‘t 
Collect 


Our new line of steel frame, movable chair type desks embodies prac- 
tical designs, together with greater comfort, greater flexibility in use, 
and promotes a finer degree of efficiency for both teacher and pupil. 
Ask your Peabody distributor for details and prices or write us. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY "oa 


It's PEABODY'S New 
Movable Chair Desk 
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to the age of 16, and coeducation, 
vocational training and adult classes, 

According to Mark Gayn of the CAi- 
cago Sun foreign service, the report is 
known to represent a compromise be- 
tween the progressive and conservative 
elements on the commission, 


New Plan for Licensing Teachers 


A special committee appointed by 
John H. Bosshart, state commissioner of 
education in New Jersey, has recom- 
mended a more fully rounded educa 
tional background for public school 
teachers of the state and more flexibility 
in their training. The committee was 
chosen from 16 teacher-training institu 
tions that have endorsed the plan 
through the New Jersey Conference on 
Teacher Education and Certification. 

At present, candidates for teachers’ 
licenses must have completed certain 
specified courses and must submit a 
transcript of their college record for ap- 
proval. The new plan is suggested as 
an alternate to, rather than a replace 
ment of, the present systern. Its objective 
is to place responsibility for teacher edu 
cation, including recommendation for 
licensure, on the New Jersey institutions 
maintaining training programs. 

Under the plan, a New Jersey college 
would submit to the state commissioner 
of education an outline of its teacher 
training curriculum. If approved after 
investigation by appraisal officers ap- 
pointed by the commissioner, it would 
be registered. Graduates of registered 
curriculums thereafter would be licensed 
to teach upon the recommendation of 
the preparing institution. The plan 
leaves curriculum planning in the hands 
of the teachers’ colleges and lays stress 
on qualities of leadership, fitness for citi- 
zenship and sound educational back 
grounds. 


Mental Ability Today Not Inferior 

Frank H. Finch of the University of 
Illinois College of Education in a talk 
before the psychology section of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in St. Louis refuted the 
belief that high school pupils today are 
not up to their predecessors in mental 
ability. 

On the bases of various records, in- 
cluding mental ability tests given in 
1923 and again in 1942, Doctor Finch 
revealed that comparisons “contradict the 
assumption that increasing enrollment 
has resulted in drawing into the high 
school a class of youth inferior in meas- 
ured mental ability.” 

Doctor Finch reported that pupils in 
1942 were superior to those of 1923 to 
the extent of almost three fourths of a 
year’s gain in mental age and cited fig- 
ures to show that the average intelli- 
gence quotient of high school pupils has 
been moving upward. 
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Steam Jacketed Kettles 


WEAR-EVER 


in A L U M | N U M Records attest to the fact that prewar 


Wear-Ever kettles often lasted for 20 or 








to more years. Think how much longer the 
a new kettles, made from this even tougher 

ig- alloy, will last. 
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Only outstanding dishwashing performance — such as that of the 
Model RC-2 Autosan— could win preference in modern school 
kitchen routine. This compact and efficient Autosan has the famous 
“cloudburst” action that hurries sparkling clean dishes back into use 
in minutes, plus special engineered features which assure consistent, 
dependable operation year after year. Look over these fine points: 


(1) Motor and pump are mounted 
as a direct one-shaft unit on single 
pedestal base — no lost power, no 
misalignment or binding. 


(2) Pump forces 140 gallons of 
wash solution per minute through six 
slotted brass spray tubes over and 
under conveyor. 


(3) Eight over and under rinse noz- 
zles are operated automatically by 
the passing of the dish racks. 


(4) Exclusive feature is the two 
sets of positive drive conveyor sprock- 
ets engaging underside of dish racks— 
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AND SILVER ¥ 
Cavs Patent Fire Arma thip. Cox Wartiged, Conanetiot | 


carrying them through wash sprays at 
4 feet per minute and through rinse 
at 8 feet per minute. Automatic release 
prevents damage from obstruction. 

(5) Conveyor system delivers racks 
clear of machine. 

(6) Large tank capacity—30 gal- 
lons—is unique in this compact sized 
dishwasher. 

(7) All spray tubes removable 
without tools and scrap trays are 
simple to remove without tilting. 

(8) Streamlined neatness — all 
controls below table line. 


Compare these Colt precision-engineered points of 
superiority—then specify Autosan. A Colt representa- 
tive will gladly call and discuss your plans with you. 
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SALARIES 


Champaign Adopts Salary Schedule 





A new teachers’ salary schedule was 


| adopted by the board of education of 


| Champaign, IIl., in March ranging from 


| 


| $1400 for an inexperienced teacher with 


no degree to $2900 for a teacher with 
fifteen years’ experience and a master’s 


| degree. 


Teachers already in the system and 
experienced teachers who enter Cham 
paign schools will be granted full credit 
for the first five years’ experience out 


side the system and one year’s credit 


for each additional two years’ experience 
up to a total maximum credit of ten 
years for experience outside the system. 
The new schedules will not reduce 
the salaries of teachers now receiving 
more than the amount to which the new 
schedule’s provisions entitle them. 


New Salary Schedule in Alvin, Tex. 


The Alvin Independent School Board, 
Alvin, Tex., has adopted a new salary 
schedule, effective this year. Base salary 
is $1800 for degree teachers. For out 
side experience, $25 a year is allowed 
up to a maximum of ten years, An 
annual increment of $75 is allowed 
up to a maximum of $2500 for teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree. The sum of 
$5 is allowed for each approved semester 
hour of graduate work, with no ceiling 
on graduate hours. The board is going 
ahead with plans for the establishing of 

14 grade school system. A. G. Welch 
is superintendent of schools. 


Salary Raises for Teachers 


The board of education of the La 
Salle-Peru Township, La Salle, Ill., has 
revised its salary schedule so as to allow 
a $100 increase throughout the schedule. 
Two years of successful teaching ex 
perience are required of all candidates 
for positions in the township high school 
and junior college. It is the policy of 
the board to demand, as far as prac- 
tical, a master’s degree of candidates 
for positions. 





SUMMER COURSES 





Reading Institute in Mississippi 


The eighth annual reading institute 
of the Delta State Teachers College in 
Mississippi will be held for five days be- 
ginning June 17. Major emphasis will 
be placed upon effective reading instruc- 
tion at each grade level. There will be 
demonstrations of successful methods 
and individual and group conferences 
for analyzing and evaluating methods. 
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Procedures for using the state-adopted 
texts to the best advantage will be stud- 
ied at the meeting. 


Institute of Pacific Affairs 


To give elementary and secondary 
school teachers a better knowledge of 
world affairs and a better cultural under- 
standing as a basis of international 
peace, the University of Wyoming is 
sponsoring an Institute of Pacific and 
Far Eastern Affairs from June 20 
through July 24. The historical, geo- 
graphic, economic, governmental and 
educational aspects of Pacific and Far 
Eastern nations will be emphasized. 


Courses for Custodians 


The state department of education in 
Connecticut for the past several years has 
conducted educational programs for cus- 
todians in three centers. Those attend- 
ing classes for three summers are given 
a custodian’s diploma. 

This year it is planned to set up in the 
form of work projects the 23 areas con- 
sidered necessary in a well-rounded edu- 
cational program for custodians. These 
will be in addition to the usual lecture 
and discussion periods. Each work 
project will be under the supervision of 
an expert in his field. Emphasis will be 
placed not on the number of projects 
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Four Student 
Chemistry Table 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and suc- 
cessful laboratory experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed pro- 
duction facilities combine to provide 
the utmost in utility and economy in 
Hospital Equipment. Let our Engineers 
help you plan your Central Supply, 
Sterilizing Rooms, Nurses’ Stations, 
Film Processing Rooms, Pharmacies, 
Laboratories, and other adjunct service 
areas. Also Nurses’ Training Science 
and Dietetics Laboratories. 


Write for SHELDON'S 
new catalog of Hospital 
Fixed Equipment — a 
catalog showing com- 
plete Hospital Equip- 
ment and plans for func- 
tional rooms. 





eH. SHELDON «& company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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completed during one summer school 
but on the mastery of those undertaken. 

During the summer of 1946 one cen- 
ter will be operated for a period of six 
days. Since enrollments will have to be 
limited, superintendents are requested to 
select only their key men to attend. 
Classes will be held in Hartford from 
June 24 to 29. 


Adult Education Workshop 


A statewide adult education workshop 
will be held at the University of Michi- 
gan June 9 to 15. It will be under the 
direction of Dr. Howard Y. McClusky 
and Dean J. B. Edmonson and all adult 
education directors and superintendents 
of schools cooperating with the state ex- 
perimental program are expected to at- 
tend. 


Summer School for Educators 


The N.E.A. in cooperation with the 
Americar University in Washington, 
D. C., is offering a four week course 
from August 4 to August 30 to those 
who wish to prepare themselves for 
leadership in professional education or 
ganizations. 

The course will consist of: planning, 
exemplified in plans which the student 
will make for his own leadership during 
1946-47 in consultation with experts on 
the N.E.A. staff; the history and pro- 
gram of our united education associa 
tions, including an opportunity to meet 
leaders in local, state, national and inter- 
national work; public speaking; parlia 
mentary law. 

The total cost of the four weeks in 
Washington, including dormitory, board, 
tuition and pilgrimages to historic 


places, will be $125. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 








To Distribute Government Films 

The Library of Congress is undertak- 
ing the establishment of a central clear- 
inghouse of information on government 
motion picture films. These consist prin- 
cipally of 16 mm. pictures that were 
created as an aid to the war effort and 
films that were inherited from liquidated 
agencies. The library’s distribution func- 
tions will broadly resemble those for- 
merly performed by the Office of War 
Information. Catalogs and listings of 
available films will be published and 
made available to film users. Distribu- 
tion to schools will be made through 
qualified film and book libraries and 
other channels of secondary distribution. 

This program is at present in its for- 
mative stage only. Since funds and per- 
sonnel will not become available until 
July, prospective film users are asked to 
withhold requests for service pending 
further announcement. 
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The flexibility of Gas and Gas equipment has enabled 
cooks and bakers to attain production line results in 
their operations with full protection of flavor, taste, 
nutritive and other desirable values in food. This flexi- 
bility permits a variety of dishes and a number of differ- 
ent types of baked goods to be processed simultaneously, 
greatly speeding operations. 

Added to the accurate controllability of Gas and its 
economy in both unit and overall costs, the flexibility 


of this modern fuel appeals to the progressive chef and 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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One of the 


, many advantages of GAS 
and modern GAS equipment 
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baker, as well as to management executives. Whether it 
is deep fat frying, broiling, steaming, boiling or roasting 
of foods, whether it is to bake delicate French pastry or 
hundreds of loaves of bread, there is specialized Gas 
equipment that is unexcelled for every job. 

If you will advise your local Gas Company’s Com- 
mercial Representative of your problems in large scale 
cooking or baking and what you are anxious to secure 
in flexibility, speed, economy, and better products, he? 


will, without obligation, offer the best solution. 
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THE TREND IS, 
FOR ALL 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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IN YOUR CARE 5 HOURS A DAY 


protect her with 


CHURCH 
‘MOL-TEX SEATS 







WHITE OR BLACK 


At least a third of youngsters’ waking hours are spent in the care of their 
school. That’s a grave responsibility — particularly in regard to sanitation 
where conditions must be even better than at home. But there is one simple 
way to assure perfect toilet cleanliness — install Church Mol-Tex Seats. 

Built for use where permanence and utmost sanitation is essential — where 
hard use is expected — free of crevices that harbor germs — impervious to 
moisture — easily cleaned with mild soap and water. Those are the reasons 


why leading schools depend upon Church Mol-Tex Seats. 


THE FIRST COST IS THE LAST COST 


From an economic standpoint, too, Church 
Mol-Tex Seats prove themselves. They never 
wear out, never need replacing. They are made 
by molding tough plastic over a hardwood core 
at tremendous pressure. A strong steel hinge 
plate is anchored inside the back. The result 
is a seat that is so rugged it will not fracture, 
chip or crack. And Church Mol-Tex Seats are 
available in sizes and styles to fit all bowls. 

Distributed by Master Plumbers and Plumbing Supply Wholesalers 


everywhere. 


CHURCH 4 Seat 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of Amrmcan Rapiaron & Stardasd Sanitary conronanon 
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| Will Standardize Radio Equipment 


Plans now in the hands of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association engineering 
and sound system sections call for the 
establishment of a set of minimum 
standards for school radio and sound 
facilities to protect institutions in select- 
ing and purchasing equipment and to 
permit free exchange of radio educa- 
tional material. 

Representatives of the N.E.A., the As- 
sociation for Education by Radio and the 
U. S. Office of Education met with the 
R.M.A. school equipment committee and 
approved tentative specifications for 
school radio equipment, covering central 
program distribution systems, classroom 
receiving sets, portable transcription 
players, speech input units and record- 
ers. 





‘MEETINGS 





Association of Teachers Colleges 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges was held in Cleveland in co 
operation with the Council on Coopera 
tion in Teacher Education. All sessions 
except three were held separately. 

The following topics were discussed: 
leadership in teacher education; prob 
lems of teacher education, such as 
teacher supply and demand; intergroup 
and international relations; current prac 
tices in teacher education. A motion was 
passed approving development of a 


closer afhliation with the N.E.A. 


Midwest State Departments Convene 





Representatives of eight Middle West 
| ern state departments of education met 
| in Des Moines, Iowa, earlier in the year 
| on invitation of State Superintendent 
Jessie Parker of Iowa to consider com- 
mon problems. 

The participating states, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska and North Dakota, are much 
alike in agriculture and industry, still 
retain their small district type of organi- 
zation and have common problems of 
transportation and tuition. Reciprocal 
agreements regarding teacher certifica 
tion, state and local aid, school build- 
ings, social education and federal aid are 
also common problems. 

There has been much talk but little 
action about reciprocity in teacher cer- 
tification. The Midwest Conference sug- 
gested that all states give serious consid- 
eration to accreditment by the state edu- 
cation authority and get together on 
sound reciprocal certification standards. 

Regarding pupil transportation, it was 
agreed that safety, economy, supervision, 
good equipment and experienced drivers 
are essential. District-owned buses seem 
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BENEFITS OF ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
SOUND CONDITIONING 


“EXCEED HIGHEST EXP a 
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Records like the above, typical of results obtained 

during over 20 years of specialization in acoustics, 

today are influencing more schools to sound con- 

dition with Acousti-Celotex than with any other 
acoustical material. 


Plattsmouth City Schools have always been known for 
their efficient management. Selection of Acousti-Celotex* 
is typical of this. 

Because Acousti-Celotex gives this double advantage: 
1. Quality control in manufacture—backed by the reputa- 
tion and resources of the world-famous Celotex Corpora- 
tion. 2. Efficiency control in installation—backed by Celotex- 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere + 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
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In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


CELOTEX CORPORATION, 


selected-and-trained local distributors who make available 
to you experience gained from over 100,000 Acousti- 
Celotex installations. 


So no matter what your noise reduction problem, con- 

sult your local Acousti-Celotex distributor. No obligation. 
No job is too small and prompt service is assured. Or 
write to The Celotex Corporation, Dept. NS-546, Chicago 
3, Illinois. It will bring to your desk an expert trained in 
the sound conditioning of schools. 
FREE! “Sound Conditioning—A Guide to Those Respon- 
sible for Education.” Fact-packed, informative, helpful 
booklet. For your FREE copy write: The Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Dept. NS-546, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CHICAGO 3, 


| 
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more economical, offer better service and 
lend themselves to better school admin- 
istration and supervision. 

Much evident in the 
matter of tuition because of the lack of 
reciprocal agreements. States re- 
ported laws requiring high schools to 


confusion was 


Some 


collect the average per pupil cost from 
outside districts; other states have laws 
that do not permit these payments. One 
state reported a law to prevent competi- 
tion for tuition pupils by the establish 
ment ol transportation areas for accred- 
ited or approved high schools. 

In the matter of transporting parochial 
children, nearly state re- 


school every 


Your floors 


can stay as clean as ours with 





WHERE 


floors, foresighted school administrators 


youngsters play on school 
recognize the importance of keeping 
floors clean. For floors that harbor germs 
or dirt are a menace. Consequently, they 
refinish classroom floors with Seal-O- 
San, because the Seal-O-San finish seals 
all cracks where germs and dirt get 
a foothold. 

They know too that a Seal-O-San floor 
is a cleaner floor because the durable, 
protective Seal-O-San finish prevents 
dirt, moisture or wear from penetrating 


ported a different type of law and ad- 
ministrative interpretation. All but one 
of the states reported some transporta- 
tion of nonpublic school children. One 
state transports parochial children at the 
high school level only. 

All the states except Iowa and Kansas 
reported substantial state funds for the 
support of local education. Iowa has 
only recently used state funds for trans- 
portation aid. One state reported state 
aid in the amount of approximately one 
half of the total cost of operating its pub- 
lic schools. 

All states reported complicated for- 
mulas for distribution of state aid, be 





the surface to form unsightly traffic lanes. 

The beautiful, non-slippery Seal-O- 
San finish is smooth and polished as on 
fine furniture. It is mop-applied, easily 
kept clean by occasional sweeping with 
a dustless mop. Seldom is scrubbing 
needed. 

So plan now to refinish a// wood floors 


with Seal-O-San. It will pay you well. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - SEATTLE - SIOUX CITY - TORONTO 


Poem €-t-R-&-1-0-N-G 


SEAL-O-SAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 
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cause of the complicated school district 
structure within the states. One state re- 
ported the difficult problem in contract- 
ing for transportation with 7700 districts 
and four separate types of aid. 

Four states reported an excess of 5000 
independent school districts varying in 
size from one or two children to more 
than 250,000. Kansas, Illinois and 
Michigan have made comprehensive 
studies of their reorganization problems; 
Minnesota is in the process of making a 
study. Kansas reported a new law for 
reorganizing its districts and estimated 
that there would be substantial progress 
in this matter within a few months. 

Miss Parker was named temporary 
chairman with authority to appoint a 
committee to make plans for a summer 
conference —NorMan E, Borcerson and 
Cameron M. Ross. 


Conference on Citizenship 

The first National Conference on 
Citizenship, sponsored by the N.E.A. 
with the aid of the U. S. Department of 
Justice and the cooperation of more than 
100 other national organizations which 
are active in their efforts to improve 
American citizenship, will convene at 
Philadelphia, May 17 and 18. 

This year a colorful poster and a 36 
page manual on National Citizenship 
Day were distributed by the Citizenship 
Committee. The manual gives sample 
programs to aid school, parent-teacher, 
church, civic and other groups in the 
celebration of Citizenship Day. 

The Philadelphia conference will have 
as one of its major goals the focusing 
of national attention on the value of 
American citizenship, together with the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 
and the formulation of means by which 
various community and national groups 
can cooperate in the advancement of 
citizenship among the people of the na 
tion. 

Eight or more discussion sessions, to 
be held in the historic buildings that sur- 
round Independence Square, will con- 
sider how the home, church, school, 
community, patriotic and occupational 
organizations can contribute concretely 
toward making a more alert, enlight- 
ened, conscientious and progressive citi- 
zenry. 

Chief, Justice Harlan F. Stone will be 
the honorary chairman and Dean Ernest 
O. Melby of the School of Education, 
New York University, will be the per- 
manent chairman. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune Forum 


Delegates from more than 400 public 
and private high schools in New York 
City’s metropolitan area attended the 
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Get this AREF BOOK 


HEN you have a roofing prob- 
lem that includes insulation 
it will pay you to have this book. 

It tells you how to select PC Foam- 
glas blocks of the proper thickness 
to do each job most efficiently and 
economically. 

It contains complete engineering 
data, all the facts you want about PC 
Foamglas. The text is supplemented 
by graphs, charts, tables, and pic- 


THIS BOOK TELLS YOU... 


check in selecting roof insulation ... 


of 


tures of actual roof insulating jobs. 

On the roofs of more and more 
schools PC Foamglas Insulation is 
meeting extreme conditions effec- 
tively, economically. 

In all sorts of plants, on tanks and 
processing equipment, in ceilings, 
floors and core walls, this cellular 
glass insulation helps to maintain 
temperature and humidity levels, to 
control condensation— permanently. 


Fight points to 
How to select 


the right thickness of Foamglas for eight types of 


roofs, for a full range of temperatures and humidi- 


a 


How to install Foamglas, from preparation 


of roof deck to finished roofing. 


PC FOAMGLAS “24, 


T M REG U S. PAT. OFF 
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Roof Insulation Facts 


We have drawn freely on facts 
acquired from satisfied users in com- 
piling our book. You will find it a 
practical guide, including instruc- 
tions and specifications for installing 
PC Foamglas on various types of 
roofs. Fill in and mail the coupon. 

You incur no obligation. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Also makers of PC Glass Blocks - 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 121, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me your booklet entitled, 
“PC Foamglas Insulation for Roofs.” I 
incur no obligation. 








tirst New York Herald-Tribune spon- 
sored forum for young people recently 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
to discuss “The World We Want.” 

Speakers who took part were chosen 
by elimination contests conducted 
through sectional discussion conferences. 
The eight finalists included six from 
public high schools and two from Cath- 
olic high schools, each of whom had 
competed in final tryouts, speaking for 
seven minutes on the forum subject. All 
semifinalists had seats on the forum plat- 
form and represented the audience in 
questioning speakers. 

Since only a small number of dele 


AUGUST 
Be Ready 
for School 


Opening 





gates from each school in the city’s five 
boroughs and near-by counties were able 
to attend, the program was broadcast lo- 
cally by various radio stations and to a 
nationwide audience over C.B.S. The 
proceedings were also recorded by the 
board of education’s FM educational sta- 
tion rebroadcast into classrooms. 
Texts of all forum speeches were printed 
in the Herald-Tribune and have been 
made available in pamphlet form for 
study in the schools. 


for 


Britannica Junior Scholarships 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica Junior 
has established six research scholarships, 


Have It 
Installed 


Time To Talk About Blackboards 


Yes, it's time now to talk about blackboards—summer- 
time is the right time to replace those worn-out, slatey 
gray boards with fresh, —. . black (or Green) 


HYLOPLATE. Good blac 
good teaching. 


board is a prime requisite to 


So let your teachers and their pupils benefit by Hylo- 
plate's velvety, no-glare writing surface—the surface 
that's so easy to write on, so easy to read from, and so 


easy to erase. 


Your custodian can install Hyloplate by following the sim- 
ple directions which accompany every shipment. 


® Write Today for a FREE Sample 


of 1946 HYLOPLATE. Test 


the noiseless, smooth-as- 


velvet writing surface of this truly modern board. There's 


no obligation of course. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Dept. NS-56 





Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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three for $1500 and three for $500, for 
graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago for 1946-47. These scholarships 
will be filled by persons who are inter- 
ested in the general field of children’s 
literature and are able to conduct re- 
search investigation leading to the im- 
provement of children’s encyclopedias. 
For further information write before 
June 15 to Frances Henne, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37. 


General Gets High School Diploma 
Maj. Gen. William E. Kepner, who 


organized the Pacific Coast defenses 
against air attack when the war with 


Japan began, took over the command of 
the 8th Air Force fighter command in 
1943 and a year later succeeded Gen. 
James H. Doolittle as head of the 8th 
Air Force, received his diploma from the 
high school at Kokomo, Ind., in March. 
He had left school as a sophomore to 
seek adventure in the Marine Corps. 
The major general received his di 
ploma along with 35 G.I.’s whose edu 
cation was interrupted by the war. 


$5000 Conservation Pledge Contest 


To arouse all Americans to the realiza 
tion and fulfillment of their duty in sav 
ing and using wisely this country’s van 


‘ishing natural resources, its soil, forests, 


waters, minerals and wildlife, Outdoor 
Life magazine is offering $5000 in cash 
awards for a conservation pledge, similar 
to the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
which may be adopted by schools anc 
civic and patriotic groups. First prize is 
$3000. 

Pledges must not exceed 30 words. 
Each pledge must be accompanied by an 
essay of 1000 words or less on “Why 
America’s Natural Resources Must Be 
Conserved.” Entries must reach the mag- 
azine’s offices, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., not later than July 31. 
Second prize is $1000; third, $500; 
fourth, $100, and there are eight prizes 
of $50 each. 





Coming Meetings 

American Council on Education, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3, 4. 

American Education Week, November 10-16. 


American Federation of Teachers, St. Paul, 
Minn., third week in August. 

Idaho Education Association State Delegate 
Assembly, Boise, April. 

Institute for Education by Radio, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, May 3-6. 
Minnesota Education Association, Minne- 

apolis, October 24, 25. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Denver, May 20-22. 

National Education Association, Representa- 
tive Assembly, Buffalo, N. Y., June 30- 
July 7. 

World Conference of Education Associations, 
The Homestead, Endicott, N. Y., August 
17-30. 
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Now any school or institution, no matter how large 
or small, may have flexible, accurate control of pro- 
gram signals and classroom timing. 

IBM’s newly-developed Self-Regulating Electric 
Time Control Equipment assures one time through- 
out. All secondary clocks in an IBM system are 
automatically checked and, if necessary, corrected 
hourly through IBM’s Master Time Control, a 
timing device of split-second accuracy. 

Complex schedules of signals operate automat- 
ically in agreement with the indicating clocks or 
recorders. Program schedule changes may be 


IBM 

















any school 


handled easily and quickly without expense. 

Operated in conjunction with the time system are 
IBM Time Recording devices of many types, such 
as Attendance Time Recorders; Time Stamps for 
recording receipt and dispatch time of correspond- 
ence; Door Recorders; Watchman’s Clocks. 

IBM representatives are available to work with 
owners, architects, engineers and contractors in 
helping to make each and every building a per- 
manent asset. Ask for IBM’s complete and fully 
responsible advisory service. It is yours without 
cost or obligation. 





TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines —Electromatic Typewriters 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Correction 


The Rev. William E. McManus, as- 
sistant director of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, educational divi- 
sion, points out a misinterpretation of 
the Catholic protest to the school lunch 
bill published in the March issue. He 
says: 

“In the March 1946 issue of The Na- 
rion’s Scuoots I notice a headline stat- 
ing that the parochial schools fought a 
section of the school lunch bill which 
would appropriate $15,000,000 to the 
U. S. Office of Education. Your Wash- 
ington correspondent states that the 
N.C.W.C, sought an amendment ‘which 
would delete the entire 
measure.’ 


section of the 


“Both of these statements are inaccu 
rate. The N.C.W.C. voiced no opposi- 
tion to the appropriation of $15,000,000. 
What it did oppose was Section 203 (a) 
(3) of Title II which prohibited the 
states, even if they desired to do so, from 
using any of the federal funds for lunch 
room equipment to be placed in non- 
public schools. The N.C.W.C. recom 
mended that this section be deleted. In 
effect the elimination of this section 
would permit the states to decide for 
themselves as to whether or not they 
knives and 
forks in parochial school lunchrooms. 
The N.C.W.C. pointed out that, inas 


would put gas stoves and 


much as Title II directed that the funds 
be distributed on the basis of total child 
population, the children in nonpublic 
schools actually would be counted as 
beneficiaries of aid which they could not 
accept unless public school attendants. 

“Our organization was also aware that 
Section 203 (a) (3) in effect would 
make it impossible for many nonpublic 
schools to participate in Title I since 
many of them could not purchase the 
necessary equipment with their own 
limited resources.” 


Awards for Research Studies 

Pi Lambda Theta, National Associa- 
tion for Women in Education, is grant- 
ing two awards of $400 each for signifi- 
cant research studies on “Professional 
Problems of Women.” An unpublished 
study may be submitted on any aspect of 
the professional problems and contribu- 
tions of women, either in education or 
in some other field. Studies may be 
submitted by any individual, whether 
or not she is engaged at present in edu- 
cational work, or by any chapter or 
group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Three copies must be submitted to the 
committee on studies and awards by July 
1. Further information can be obtained 
from Bess Goodykoontz, chairman of the 
committee on studies and awards, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 235, 
3H 


AN 


Chicago's Troubles 


The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools threat- 
ened on March 30 to withdraw its 
accreditation of Chicago high schools 
unless the city provides for an elected 
“politically independent board of educa- 
tion” and centralization of all adminis- 
trative authority over the Chicago school 
system. 

Faced with this threat, Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly asked the presidents of six 
universities in Chicago and the president 
of the North Central Association to 
form a committee to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the election of a Chicago 
school board. 

Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, president of 
the University of Chicago, refused to 
serve on the committee, stating that he 
would reconsider his stand only if the 
schools were thrown open for examina- 
tion by a staff of educators to be selected 
by an advisory committee. 


Brady Plan Criticized 


At the Brady School in Detroit a plan 
for character and citizenship training 
was developed in 1940 as a cooperative 
teacher project. This plan has been 
modified in terms of experience, prin- 
cipal suggestions and, as some teachers 
claim, outside sectarian influences. 

Recently the Brady plan was ques 





INDOOR AUTOMATIC 
CAS TREES ORT ee «ss +: 





Ideal for drying gymnasium equipment (towels, uniforms, etc.) Perfect 
for Home Economics classes. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE . . 
Clothes Dryer . 


. Toss the clothes into a Hamilton Automatic 
The patented tumbler action 
gently revolves the clothes in clean, warm air. 


. snap on the switch! 


FAST ... The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer dries up to 18 pounds 


of wet clothes in 15 to 28 minutes . . . ready for ironing. 


SAFE ... An automatic thermostat shuts off the heating element, making 
it impossible to damage clothes. 


COMPACT .. 
2712" floor space. Made for use with either gas or electricity. 


AVAILABLE FOR FALL DELIVERY ... 
SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


. The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer requires 31” x 











' 

| Hamilton Manufacturing pany, Two Rivers, Wis. NS 5-46 | 

7 Please send complete infocr n on the Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer to: \ | hey A ha i L T oO ro 
” | 

r NY 

Name Position . | 4 
| y W ; Manufacturing Company 
N . ‘ 

| School ol Address . Two Rivers 

| = Ss. | isconsi 

| City Zone eGsrate Wisconsin 
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are some of the most popular and 


most heavily booked feature length films 


for school auditorium showing. To be 


sure of the films you want on the dates 


you want them, you'll be wise to... 


Don’t be disappointed! Listed below 
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Name of Film 
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We are glad of the opportunity to make our selection of preferred film titles and dates 


for the school year of 1946-47. We understand this is without obligation on our part and 


that we have the privilege of cancelling or changing any or all of them prior to shipping date. 


) Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, The....................- 
) Adventures of Tom Sawyer, The..................0000000 
) Alexander Graham Bell, The Story of..................... 
EE or ava cas caUesbinntiecssscacesandddesee 4 
cabin dcbincndudvkadddhwtxeerst ta chew ve boest 
a, Cee Lan Le ud. daca dn ean ont dele Sehies 
aan 5 a soda prc 3b buereaetndes< sad todas om 
NEL dnc Bda dee vabGksoaende dds dvesdaed sacesos ede sen 
) Charley's Aunt.. ; 
) Claudia.. f 

) Courageous Mr. Penn.. EPRI MAE A LEE tery 
) Drums Along the Mohawk. Ao A SOI REM Bee er 
) Grapes of Wrath, The.. TSEC AM Dp n ye ete AE 
) Great American Broadcast, The.. ae I EL REE SP 
ee a anus cle b aa kbkudinds oaeansyks-oece been 
LL « wince onde deakd aieseieiorsabetencdacnbers 


ne tain d Cahie Sbulbdcbaardeulapcecccepededie dss 
) How Green Was My Valley............... 0. cece cece ee eens 
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PL, 6 ooo nscedaniseadanbatanduetessss gtacued 
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Also reserve these School List Films 
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Name 
Title 
School. 


City 


Name of Film 


Date Desired 
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IR fis ss caitonscausswixdscagsetaccessecigen eds 
I acti sonia ceenaicnan ss oiaseesessins shan 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. ......0.ccccsccccvevccccvccee 
Datretnaet,, Td We IG os 6 ic eidsiccicccgee ce ecsaenes 
Ste i A i055 8 ob ocesensncd nForce copesdeotes 
SI TI 6 teeta vn cn dlasssuwees deducts sa canescatn 
Se 655 ca srideecedcswdadesccdvuredo sd 
De De a cco sa sate ilicr nets cnbebucdearace 
) Ten Gentlemen from West Point...............6cceeee eee ee 
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DP Ns oh basen cnbbddd0s05 i 82000 esc ce beeen 
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List Catalog, write today. 
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1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles (14) 
68 Post St., San Francisco (4) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York (18) 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta (3) 


64 E. Lake St., Chicago (1) 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas (1) 3145S. W. 9th Ave., Portland (5) 
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tioned by the Detroit committee to 
maintain separation of church and state, 
which objected to the introduction of 
sectarian teachings. In part the protest 
stated: 

“The booklet [Brady School Plan for 
Character and Citizenship Training] 
starts out with a definite concept of God 
and relates many of its materials and 
activities to that concept. The trouble 
with presenting any concept of God in a 
public school is that people vary greatly 
in their conception of God and it is a 
treasured American right to do so, The 
public school cannot afford to take any 
one position with regard to religious 
matters. In any such effort, it inev 
itably violates the rights of conscience of 
at least a minority of the children attend 
ing the school. 

“We need only to remember that a 
large number of our ancestors . fled 
to American shores to escape efforts to 
standardize religious teachings. . .. A 
cornerstone of American democracy, for- 
mally enshrined in the First Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, 
has been freedom of religious belief. 
Any effort to teach religious principles 
in a public school is a subversion of that 
time-honored American principle.” 

Supt. Arthur Dondineau appointed a 
committee of five administrators to re 
view the teaching plan and to consider 
the validity of the protest. The commit 


tee, without admitting the sectarian im- 
plication of the Brady plan, recom- 
mended: 

“That the present policy be continued 
of permitting no sectarian teaching in 
the public schools. 

“That teachers and principals guard 
against giving any description of the 
Deity or religious concepts which might 
be construed as sectarian, 

“That the responsibility of the school 
for the character development of pupils 
be recognized. 

“That authorization be given prin- 
cipals and teachers to carry on programs 
designed to teach good citizenship, give 
ethical training and teach reverence for 
religion and worship; but with the un- 
derstanding that the materials and meth- 
ods used in such instruction be reviewed 
and approved by the superintendent's 
staff.” 

Asst. Supt. Shattuck is quoted as say- 
ing that the Brady plan for the second 
semester of 1945-46 contains nothing 
controversial, 


New Junior Agricultural College 


The National Farm School in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, now celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary, will begin to 
function as a junior college of agricul- 
ture in June. The first class will be ad- 
mitted in September. Students will be 
required to work three years and three 


summers prior to graduation. Liberal 
arts as well as agriculture courses will 
be offered. 

Each student will be granted outright 
a $600 yearly “scholarship bonus” under 
a work and learn program to be credited 
toward his tuition and maintenance 
which amount to approximately $1200 
a year. When the new program gets un- 
der way, more than 600 acres of ground 
will already have been cultivated. 
Students will also find greenhouses with 
an area of 16,000 square feet, peach and 
apple orchards covering 30 acres, 135 
dairy cows and a poultry flock of 8000 
birds. 


"Children in Latin-American Art'' 


Twelve paintings by 11 artists of as 
many countries are included in a set of 
reproductions entitled “Children in 
Latin-American Art,” recently issued by 
the division of intellectual cooperation 
of the Pan American Union. Each pic- 
ture is accompanied by two texts, one for 
the child and the other to be used as a 
teacher’s guide. The works, chosen for 
artistic merit as well as for educational 
value, represent almost all contemporary 
schools of painting. 

The set can be obtained by addressing 
the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D.C. The price is 25 cents for the com- 
plete set. 





Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Products 


HAVE PROTECTED AND PROVIDED CLEANLINESS AND 
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Edith C. Baker School, 
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Products 


Hillyard 


Of the various type floors . 


Brookline, Mass. Ernest R. Caverly, Supt. 
Architects Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley; Boston, Speesied Hillyard Products. 


4 THE HILLYARD COMPANY & 


pistRIBUTORS..HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


were specified by the 
Greeley for this school and have been used continually since its erection. 
.. Maple, Plank Oak, Linoleum, Tile and Cement 


7 BEAUTY TO THE VARIOUS TYPE FLOORS OF THIS MAGNIFI- 
CENT SCHOOL SINCE IT WAS ERECTED IN 1935... ELEVEN 
YEARS OF LASTING SATISFACTION. 


Architects Kilham, Hopkins & 


these Hillyard materials were 
used Wood Primer; Pene- 
trating Seal No. 21; Super Gym 


Finish; Super Shine-All; Hil- 
Tone; Super Hil-Brite Wax; 
Trackless Dressing; Neutone; 


Renevator and Hil-Crete 
each used for a specified type 
of floor and a particular type 
of surface requiring a product 
made to give the very best re- 


sults in each type of flooring 
and their maintenance. Lasting 
‘satisfaction has been the result. 


* 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ment Engineer near you, call or 
wire us, his advice and recom- 
mendations are freely given. 






1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EFFICIENT 


TTRACTIVE in line—efficient in design—this com- 
A pact unit (S 711) offers special advantages 
where space is limited or where a separate desk is 
not required. The writing surface is exceptionally 
ample, and the book drawer is commodious. Scien- 
tific design assures comfortable, correct posture to 
minimize fatigue. This unit is also available without 
the book drawer. 

The tested Heywood-Wakefield welded con- 
struction unites all tubular steel elements perma- 
nently into an integral unit. The wood elements are 
properly seasoned, and, like the steel frame, are 
finished with the especially durable Heywood- 
Wakefield finish. 

This, as well as a wide range of other units are 
illustrated and described in detail in our recently 
published folder. Write to Heywood-Wakefield 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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School Furniture Division 


Chicago, Illinois 











Superintendent's Book Shelf 





THE NEW AMERICAN COLLEGE. By John 
H. Sexson and John W. Harbeson. Harper 
and Brothers, New York City. 1946. $3.50. 


A STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL SPELLING 
VOCABULARY. By Fred C. Ayer. The 
Steck Company, Publishers, Austin, Tex. 
1945. Pamphlet. 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH. By Paul H. 
Landis. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City. 1945. $3.75. 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. Edited 
by John Stuart Martin. Crown Publishers, 
New York City. 1945. $3.75. 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW. By 
Dan Stiles. Harper and Brothers, New 
York City. 1946. $2.50. 


A HISTORY OF THE NORTH CENTRAL AS- 
SOCIATION. By Calvin O. Davis. The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Publication Office: Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 1945. 


OCCUPATIONS: A SELECTED LIST OF 
PAMPHLETS. By Gertrude Forrester. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York City. 
1946. $2.25. 


FREEDOM UNDER PLANNING. By Barbara 
Wootton. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1945. $2. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. By 
Luella Cole. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
New York City. 1946. $3.25. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. Mary Willcockson, Editor. Ernest 
Horn, Consultant. The National Council 
for the Social Studies, 120! Sixteenth Street, 


N.W., Washington, D. C. 
$l. 


WINGS OVER AMERICA. By John Stuart. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 114, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 1946. 10 cents. 


THE ABC'S OF PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR 
RECREATION. Published by National Rec- 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 1946. Pamphlet, 85 cents. 


APTITUDES, ACHIEVEMENTS AND INTER- 
ESTS OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. By 
Clifford Woody. School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1945. 
Pamphlet, $1.25. 


PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. A Survey Report, Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 1946. Pamphlet. 


MY COUNTRY SCHOOL DIARY. By Julia 
Weber. Harper and Brothers, New York 
City. 1946. $3. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH A STATE'S 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL. By C. C. Ross. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 1945. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL SE- 
CURITY AGENCY, SECTION TWO. JU. S. 
Office of Education, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Pamphlet, 15 cents. 


A POSTWAR PROGRAM OF PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE FOR KENTUCKY. 
By. the Postwar Advisory Planning Commis- 
sion of Kentucky. Frankfort, Ky. 1945. 


MUSIC OFF STAGE. By J. Dorsey Callaghan. 
Conjure House, Business News Publishing 
Co., Detroit. 1945. $2. 


1946. Pamphlet, 


PROCEDURES IN EVALUATING A GUID- 
ANCE PROGRAM. By Frances Morgan 
Wilson. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 1946. $2.60. 


THE STORY OF KANSAS CITY. By Emma 
Serl, Alice Lanterman and Virginia Sheaff. 
Illustrated by pupils of Kansas City High 
Schools. Board of Education, Kansas City, 
Mo. 1945. 


AUDIO-VISUAL PATHS TO LEARNING. By 
Walter Arno Wittich and John Guy Fowlkes. 
Harper and Brothers. 1946. $2. 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP IN A WORLD 
SOCIETY. Edited by Justin Wroe Nixon 
and Winthrop Still Hudson. Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New 
York. 1945. 


SCHOOL BOARDS IN ACTION. Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook. American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 1946. $2. 


THE GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
POWER IN THE UNITED STATES. By Cari 
Brent Swisher. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 1946. $2.50. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. By 
V. T. Thayer. New York Society for Ethical 
Culture, 2 West 64th Street, New York 
City. 1946. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


EMERGENT RESPONSIBILITIES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION. Edited by John Dale Russell 
and Donald M. Mackenzie. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 1946. Pamphlet, 
$2. 


PURSUIT OF UNDERSTANDING. Autobiog- 
raphy of an Education. By Esther Cloud- 
man Dunn. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 1945. 











MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Holden Book Covers DO NOT make 
Old books New — 


But they DO strengthen the bindings 


They DO lessen the danger of spreading 
infectious diseases 


They DO act as an incentive for the pupils to handle 
public property with respect and care 


They DO prolong the lives of the books 1 to 3 years. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Internal pillars, closely 
spaced, plus double- 
strength horizontal rub 
rails, add new meaning to 
Superior All-Steel Safety. 
Note, too, reinforcing 
panels above rear fenders. 











Sturdy upright members seat 
firmly (rather than hang, as 
with ordinary construction) on 
the floor foundation. 


. ae of Superior’s contributions to safe pupil transportation— 
whatever the route conditions—is the engineering of extra protection at vital points 
throughout the school coach. For example: beside every seat—every 27!, inches—is a box- 
type vertical girder which extends continuously to the roof center, 
thus providing a series of internal protective “bumpers” as well as added strength 
for “all-road” punishment. 

This is one of many design and engineering features which make your selection of a 
Superior All-Steel Safety Coach this year, as always, a 
wise one—which make Superior again in 1946, 
on every value count... First in the Field. 

Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Builders of school 


and passenger coaches, and funeral automotive equipment. 





SCHOOL COACHES 


SUPERIOR 
Pioneer 
FOR 1946 














“Check your driving . . . check your bus . . . check accidents. Cooperating with 
police traffic safety check sponsored by International Association of Chiefs of Police.” 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administra- 
tion. N.E.A. Research Bulletin, December 1945. 
Discussion of teachers’ opinions on controversial 
issues in personnel administration and their 
attitudes toward teaching. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 





Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 
Section Two: U. S. Office of Education, 1945. 
By John W. Studebaker. A report on the serv- 
ices and activities of the office during the final 
war year, reflecting the influence of the war on 
schools and colleges. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 15 cents. 


We'll Take the High Road. A resource unit for 
the use of teachers in preparing their own units 
on aviation for fifth and sixth grades in the 
Denver public schools. Denver, Colo.: Denver 
Public Schools. 


Educational Services for Young Children. Dis- 
cussion of what constitutes the best education 
for children aged 3 to 5, proposing that educa- 
tional services be extended downward and be 
integrated with the rest of the program of pub- 
lic education. Educational Policies Commission 
pamphlet. Washington 6, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
10 cents 


11 Comprehensive Services in Driver Educa- 
tion and Training. An illustrated brochure de- 
scribing the services and materials available to 
school administrators for instituting and main- 
taining high schoo! driver education and training 
program. Washington 6, D. C.: Traffic BEngi- 
neering and Safety Department, American Auto- 
mobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 
17th Street. 


George Westinghouse, His Life and His 
Achievements. A biography of the great inven- 
tor and the story of the pioneering work he did 


in railway transportation and in utilizing the 
alternating current system for power distribu- 
tion. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Westinghouse Editorial 
Service, 306 Fourth Avenue. 


What Shall We Do About Immigration? By 
Maurice R. Davie. A study of the immigration 
problem showing that not all immigrants are 
competitors for jobs, that many of them aid in 
providing jobs and that there is a demand for a 
more liberal immigration policy taking the form 
of proposals to relax, not remove, our restric- 
tive legislation. Pamphlet 115. New York 20, 
N. Y.: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 10 cents. 


Arts in Childhood. A new series of five bulle- 
tins for teachers presenting stimulating and 
practical.:material on arts and crafts, music, 
language arts and social studies. New York 16, 
N. Y.: Arts in Childhood, 58 Park Avenue. $1. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


(Continued From Page 52.) 
Franklin Building, 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, and are now occupying the 
entire twenty-second floor. The firm 
won national recognition as school spe- 
cialists as a result of its functional plan- 
ning of the Crow Island School at Win- 
netka, Ill., and the Rugen School at 
Glenview, Ill., and currently has more 
than 40 school building projects “on the 
boards” for clients from New York to 
Arizona. 


Deaths 


Earl H. Brown, principal of Slatington 
Junior High School, Slatington, Pa., died 








at the age of 52. A student all his life, 
Mr. Brown was a graduate of Penn State 
College, held a master’s degree from Le- 
high University and was taking post- 
graduate work at Lehigh at the time of 
his death. 


Elliot V. Noska, principal of Manhat- 
tan High School of Aviation Trades, 
New York City, since its founding in 
1933, died recently. He was 61. 

J. Finley Wyant, supervising principal 
of Penn Township schools, Jeanette, Pa., 
died at the age of 56. 

Henry Dwight Simonds, who served 
as superintendent of schools and high 


school principal at Milford, Conn., from 
1879 to 1883, died recently, aged 95. 


John E. Baggett, superintendent emer- 
itus of schools at Lake Forest, IIl., died 
April 7 at the age of 82. After two years’ 
teaching in Iowa, where he started his 
career in rural schools at the age of 17, 
and four years in Lake County, Illinois, 
he became principal of North School at 
Waukegan, Ill., holding that post until 
1904 when he was appointed superin- 
tendent at Lake Forest. Retiring in 1936, 
he remained active in the Waukegan 
school system’s art department and lec- 
tured on art. He made five European 
trips, sponsored by the schools, to select 
paintings for distribution among Wau- 
kegan schools. 


Peacetime Prectiton, too 
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The same fine machine techniques which 
qualified AUTOMATIC for ammunition 
manufacture . . . will soon be utilized in 
full swing again in the Peacetime Produc- 
tion of Sharpeners. 


There are now no restrictions regarding 
the manufacture of pencil sharpeners. As 
rapidly as availability of labor and mate- 
rials permits, production will increase. 
For the time being only Dexters and Giants 
are available. Your generous cooperation 
in awaiting “full line” production is most 
appreciated. 





~ Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co. 


58 E. Washington-St., Chicago 2 
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7 s The Texas Method of Lighting 


Schoolrooms gives: FZWacaiiite 
INCREASE IN EDUCATIONAL GROWTH... 
‘gaeheeee A Sionificant Reduction in Classroom 


Visual Difficulties and Energy Problems! 


OM, M00, 





It is not difficult to get the remarkable results 
Texas has in its experimental program for using 
light in schools.* This consists of proper paint- 
ing of walls and ceilings with Luminall—the 
light-reflective paint and proper fenestration 
and seating arrangements. Here is a challenge 
to school authorities to find the way for their 
community to give greatly improved well-being 
and an amazing increase in educational growth 
to their school children. 


Send today for descriptive literature. Address 
National Chemical & Mfg. Co., 3610 S. May 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


‘ 
* Developed in the Mexia Texas Public 
Schools under the direction of D. B. Har- 
mon and reported in—Illuminating Engi- 
neering; Architectural Record, etc. 
















Welcome news for all schools, libraries and homes! The new post- 
war Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is on the press—soon 
to be released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the latest 
processes of engraving and printing, recording adjustments 
of the war-torn years, giving a clear understanding of recent 
advances of science. A useful Compton’s—couched in the 
language of every day, stocked with essential information, 
supplemented by maps, lucid diagrams, and fact-telling 
illustrations. A handsome Compton’s—with prewar weight 
paper, new streamlined page design, glorious, true-to-life 
color plates, and a beautiful new cover. An enthralling 


Compton’s that makes learning an adventure! New friends 
of Compton’s will be amazed at the beauty and utility of 
every vivid page. Old friends will rejoice in our achieve- 
ment, for this edition represents a greater advance inhe art 
of encyclopedia making and planning than has been possible 
in any previous ten-year period. 

During the war years government restrictions of manpower 
and paper limited the weight and number of pages that could 
be printed; yet, during those hard years, Compton’s was 
faithfully revised and brought up to date for every printing. 

Those years, however, presented a rare opportunity 10 





plan for the future. The results of the war would have to be 
reflected in hundreds of articles and pictures. Science had 
made great strides. New processes useful to bookmaking 
had been developed. Along with such changes, came the 
chance to revise, expand, and enrich Compton’s in scores 
of ways. New materials were projected and prepared against 
the day when restrictions could be removed. The war's 
end found our plans and materials almost completed. It 
was ‘full speed ahead” from then on. The editors finished 
their copy, the plates were rushed from the foundry to the 
presses. From these presses will soon emerge the finest 
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Compton’s ever produced. 

Every school, every library, and every home 
invaluable tool of knowledge. This new edition will start 
comirfg from the press in June. But the demand for Compton’s 
has been so great that back orders will consume most of the 
first printing. We urge that you place your order now to be 
sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 


needs this 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Create a Zest for 
Learning 


qeeeeee+ WITH 16 MM. SOUND FILMS eeeeees 


The re-creation of reality in motion, sound and color 
exposes the outside world to the growing mind. Automatically 
the habit of seeking, exploring, probing for more facts 

is instilled—and learning processes are stimulated. 

That is another reason why increasingly, 16 mm. sound 
films are becoming a necessary teaching aid in the modern 
school. In the task of bringing the world to the 


classroom the new Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors offer 





many advantages. For full details write for name of 


nearest Ampro specially trained educational representative. 

















AMPROSOUND “PREMIER 10” PROJECTOR 


A 16 mm. sound-on-film projector 
that is rugged, sturdy, compact, 
lightweight—and designed to give 
continuous efficient performance. 
Special Ampro features include: 
Simplified Threading System, Central- 
ized Controls, Triple Claw Movement, 
Centralized Oiling System, Quick 
Set-up, Quiet Operation—and many 
other exclusive advantages. Write 
today for folder giving specifications, 
prices and full details. 





N 
es 
4, 

| The Army-Navy E 
has been awarded 
to Ampro for 
excellence in the 
production of 
16 mm. motion 


picture projectors. 







AMPRO CORPORATION * CHICAGO 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 











TEAMWORK brings RESULTS 


problems and to make competent installations. 


Anything can happen when there’s a smoothly 
operating team! And what actually does happen 
when you order Columbia window shades or 
Venetian blinds is that you sign up for years of 
good service. This is because Co/umbia believes 
in teamwork between manufacturer and dealers. 


Our dealers are trained to recognize your 


Through their suggestions to us we're able to turn 
out merchandise tailored to meet the most rigor- 
ous demands. When you select Columbia shades 
and blinds, you're ‘buying products which give 
satisfaction through teamwork ... Sorry, all mer- 


chandise still not immediately available. 


See Sweet's Architectural Catalog for more complete information on Columbia products. 


WINDOW SHADES 


AND VENETIAN BLINDS 








THE COLUMBIA MILLS, INCw. © 2285 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW yYyorx« 10, N.Y. 
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“I'm responsible for floor upkeep in 
our building, Mister, and I want a 
machine that helps me with my job. 
That's why I'm putting in for a 
HOLT. I know se experience 
they're tough babies and keep on 
rolling no matter how 
hard you ride ’em. That 
looks good on my cost 
record—and makes me 
OK with my bosses.” 


A typical Holt motor-over- 
brush maintenance mach- 
ine. Gear or belt drive. Ten 
instent change attachments 
for any job. Quiet opera- 
tion. Exclusive Holt engi- 
neering feotures, such as 
Self Leveling Brush Bracket, 
add years of dependable life. 


Streamliner Floor Sanding 
Machine; fast, accurate; 
cutting up to 300 sq. ft. per 
hour. Completely dustiess; 
no vibration. Holt precision 
engineering and rugged 
construction assure years 
of continuous operation 


This handy Holt Edger can 
save precious time and 
dollars. Eliminates all 
motor troubles frequently 
found in upright models 
Horizontal construction, 
plus offset gear head and 
detachable vacuum system 
make for trouble-free 
operation. 


Ever increasing sales testify to Holt leadership ... the 
result of dependable performance on the job. Test 
any Holt floor machine and you'll appreciate its years 
ahead engineering and masterful construction. The 
Holt line is the most complete in the industry. Write 
today for FREE Stain Removal Chart and Catalog. 


Holt Mfg. Co., 651-681 20th St., Oakland 12, Ct 50 
PLEASE SEND ME SS 


Complete information about Holt Blo 
maintenance equipment. I undersg 
‘ * 


Machines and floor 
there is no obligation. 


NAME: * ‘ 


av 


* 


HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


ADDRESS: 


NEWARK, N. J. - OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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Cffeelive 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ¢x- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


Merurtochiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 


is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 


_ pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 


indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome ‘is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 


Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 


# revi ounce 


went 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 


& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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The performance of the asphalt tile floors you 
install in your schools depends upon two factors 
—first, the wise selection of the best asphalt tile 
available, and second, the proper installation by 
a responsible flooring contractor with applica- 
tion “know-how.” 

The floor contractor who handles Tile-Tex 
products is authorized by The Tile-Tex Company. 
His selection is not by happenstance. He must 
know a good deal about the problems involved in 
installing all kinds of resilient floors and a great 
deal about applying asphalt tile. He must be gen- 
erally familiar with all phases of building con- 
struction and, above all, he must be financially 
responsible and a conscientious craftsman. 

We have spent over twenty years building what 
we believe to be the finest group of asphalt tile 


flooring contractors in this country. We are con- 
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stantly at work with them to improve standards of 
installation practice in the asphalt tile field. We 
know that any improvement in the quality of 
Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile makes possible correspond- 
ing improvements in the quality of Tile-Tex in- 
stallation technique. 

All of this means that when you select Tile-Tex 
Asphalt Tile for your school you get the services 
of a nation-wide organization of highly trained 
floor specialists. When you see the sign above on 


the door of a floor contractor’s office, you know 


that here is a flooring man of ability and integrity ~ 


who is thoroughly qualified to install the best in 
asphalt tile—Tile-Tex. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 


ASPHALT TILE MFR. 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
220 E. 42nd STREET « NEW YORK CITY 
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THIS WINKLER 
PAYS 427% 


ON THE INVESTMENT 











What better proof of Winkler Stoker 
economy and dependability could be 
offered than the following letter from 
an actual user— 


“The Model 20 Winkler Stoker installed 
in 1943 has almost paid for itself in the 
first two years of operation. 
“Our records show that this stoker is 
saving one ton of coal every 8 days. This 
means a yearly saving of 45 tons of coal, 
The Winkler fully at current prices this represents a return 
automatic Transmission of around $365.00 per year, or a return 
of 42% on our investment in the stoker. 
“‘Naturally such a record is extremely gratifying to us and it 
is evident that the unusually efficient operation of the Winkler 
is responsible for this fine showing. We were very much surprised 
that the stoker would make this saving possible inasmuch as it 
replaced another make of stoker. 
““‘We have not had a bit of trouble with the Winkler and this is 
certainly a relief after our troubles with the other unit. Sheared 
pins and transmission breakdowns no longer hamper our work. 
We have the highest regard for your stoker and for the excellent 
installation work.” 





Sincerely yours, 
Aug. H. Berling (signed) 


This is but one of many letters in our files which 
show that Winkler Stokers are making similar econ- 
omy and performance records in buildings of every 
character, whether residential, commercial, institu- 
tional or industrial. 


SEE THIS EXTRA POWER DEMONSTRATION 
AT YOUR LOCAL WINKLER DISTRIBUTOR'S 


When you see a 2x4 chewed into fragments by the 
Winkler feed screw, you'll know why a Winkler can’t 
be stopped by ordinary ob- 
structions in the coal. This 
extra power comes from a 
fully automatic Transmission 
of exclusive design, which de- 
velops a smooth, continuous 
flow of extraordinary energy. 
Full protection against extreme 
a Pe overload is given 
by the Automat- 
ic Safety Release 
—thereisno 
shear pin in a 
Winkler! 


Send todayfor = __ 
this descriptive — 


WINKLER 


Dependable School STOKERS 
U. S. MACHINE CORPORATION, Dept. P-30, Lebanon, Ind. 
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WHICH 


folding 
chair should I buy ? 


eae we'd like to suggest — that you buy 
folding chairs today only on the basis of the 
manufacturer’s proved reputation. 


The reason—in dealing with established, well- 
reputed manufacturers, you'll avoid substitu- 
tions, shoddy merchandise, and “orphan” prod- 
ucts, which may leave you stranded with no 
repairs, no maintenance but with meaningless 
guarantees. 


Therefore, we repeat “Buy Royal Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs or those of other reputable manu- 
facturers and have no regrets—now or 6 months 
or 120 months from now.” Yes, Royal Steel 
Folding Chairs are coming back—possibly 
not fast enough to satisfy everyone—but you'll 
really be glad you waited. The Royal Metal 
Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





LINE OF TOMORROW 


Metal Furniture Since ’97 


N\\gtal. % / 7, 
— e Steel Furniture 
OISTINCTIVE FURNITURE + .* 
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Royal Steel Folding Chairs « 
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Come out from behind that blackout! 


Winter’s “blackout” of smoke, grime 
ind dinginess leaves painted walls and 
ceilings sadly in need of a bath—a need 
inswered instantly, effectively and safely 
by the Wyandotte maintenance clean- 
ing threesome: 


Wyandotte Detergent—A cleaner-of-all- 
work, Detergent takes any maintenance 
cleaning challenge in stride—and always 
comes back for more! No films, streaks, 
stains remain when this compound that 
knows how takes over in cleaning 
painted surfaces. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
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Wyandotte F-100*—All-soluble cleaner, 
F-100 is another magic name in “turn- 
ing night into day” the Wyandotte 
cleaning way! Smooth, easy to use, its 
safe and reliable performance is a by- 
word. Like Detergent, it’s a sure thing 
in restoring painted surfaces to that 
sparkling, natural radiance hard to tell 
from a new paint job. And Detergent 
and F-100 are also suitable for cleaning 
porcelain and marble. 


Wyandotte 97 Paste—l'or those who pre- 
fer a paste cleaner for porcelain, metal 


J. B. FORD DIVISION e 


Wyandotte, Michigan * 


and paint, 97 Paste is the ideal product. 


_Think twice before you decide painted 


surfaces are beyond help—when Wyan- 
dotte can show you otherwise. And re- 
member the Wyandotte Representative 
—he’s always on call to give you the 
benefit of his experience in mainte- 
nance cleaning of all kinds. 


"REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Service Representatives in 88 Cities 


10! 
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In these two styles of combination 
shackle locks, National Lock offers 
precision-built, top quality internal 
mechanism housed by an attractively 
finished, heavy steel, modern design 
case. In schools, where locks oft- 
times must withstand excessive and 
unusual abuses, these four features 
are essential for long lock life. 


Ruggedness for maximum protection at 
low investment and maintenance cost. 


Heavy plated case — double weight steel 
construction for protection against abuse. 


Smooth operation — precision made 
mechanism that insures long and depend- 


able service. 


Heavy 5/16” 


diameter shackle. Black 


enameled dial with white numerals and 
graduations — for accurate, quick dialing. 


TWO POPULAR STYLES 
OF YOUR CHOICE 


No. 68-265 (at right). A 
heavy duty lock, requiring 
three number dialing to 
open. When shackle is in- 
serted into case, combina- 
tion is disarranged and lock 
must be redialed to open. 
Dial is locked against rota- 
tion when schackle is open. 
No. 68-264 (at left). Same 
top quality construction as 
above, except with master 
key feature. Student uses 
dial to open lock. Author- 
ized custodian can gain im- 
mediate access to lock with 
master key. 


Frce! 


LOCK RECORD BOOK 


An attractive, file-size, loose- 
leaf leatherette covered Lock 
Recorp Book, with charts that 
provide space for student's 
name, locker number and date 
locker is issued. For your con- 
venience, charts 

will already con- 

tain the combina- 

tions of the locks 

ordered. Available 

at no extra cost 

with each order 

of 100 or more 

locks. 


DIV ; 


ING NATIONAL LOCK CO. 


Rockford. Illinois 


Mocharniuk, Famous Sculptor, 
Finds X-acto “Indispensable” 


Visitors to the Open Air Art 
Show in New York’s Wash- 
ington Square last Fall were 
fascinated by the sight of a 
sculptor carving sophisti- 
cated modern figures with 
a small metal knife. 

The sculptor was Nicho- 
las Mocharniuk, whose 
work has won acclaim in 


Why X-acto Knives Are 
Safer, Sharper, Surer 


X-acto Knives fit the hand 


.for easy grip, firm control. 


The new improved chuck 


collet locks in blades se- 
curely, so they can’t fold 
under. Surgical steel blades 
are ground scalpel sharp. 


For Every School Use 


With 13 scientifically de- 
signed blade shapes, and 3 
all-metal handle styles, 
X-acto is the perfect tool 
for such varied jobs as: 











galleries and art centers 
throughout the country. And 
the knife he was using was 
a No. 6 X-acto! 

Mr. Mocharniuk uses 
X-acto because, he says, 
“they give the best results 
with the hard wood I use... 
they are especially suited to 
cutting away areas usually 
hard to get at.” 


Paper sculpture, cutting 
mats, or scratchboard 
work in art classes. 
Building scale models of 
planes, houses, stage sets. 
Dissecting in Biology. 
Leaf displays in Botany. 
* Wood carving, shop work. 


You’ll find X-acto saves 
time, spoilage, and cut 
fingers .. . keeps the class 
enthused because it turns 
work into fun. 


Single Knives or Sets... 
range in price from 50c to 
$12.50. For general all- 
round work we suggest this 


No. 52 X-acto All-Metal 
Knife Set, with 5 assorted, 
interchangeable blades, 
complete for $1.00. 


SAMPLE OFFER—Write on your school letterhead for cata- 
log, sample offer and free copies of a series of helpful X-acto 
booklets. X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 


Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 








% 
X-ACTO sexi: 
&TOOLS 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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This advertisement appears 
in The Saturday Evening 
Post, April 20; Time, May 5; 
and Fortune, May. 
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How MANY LIVES 
CAN THIS BOOK SAVE ; 








FIRE is always looking for a place to happen! 
But now this hazard can be throttled—through 
the use of Decorative Fabrics that cannot burn 
) or give off suffocating fumes because they are 
, woven from Fiberglas yarns. 

GET THIS FREE BOOK. See the spectacular, 
beautiful decorative possibilities of fabrics of 
Fiberglas—shown in full-color photos of hotels, 
restaurants, night-clubs, schools and other 


places of public assembly. Read why use of 





Fiberglas gives patrons and audiences reassuring 
peace-of-mind. Learn how you can utilize the 


poor nn nn 5 


natural firesafety of Fiberglas. 
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™ 1 Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. l 
| Dept. 995, Toledo 1, Ohio ; 
. q | Please send me a copy of your new booklet; ‘‘Design 1 
OWENS-CORNING for Safety’. wi> | 
! ~ 
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| e | 
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Professional Quality Projection 
From 2°x2° Slides 


In this outstanding 2” x 2” Slide Projector, Bausch & Lomb has 
utilized the experience gained in manufacturing motion picture 
optical systems to give the user screen images of professional 
quality from black and white or color slides. 

Despite the exceptional brilliance of the screen images, slide 
temperature is kept within safe limits for all normal projection. 

The Bausch & Lomb 2” x 2” Slide Projector is equipped with an 
f:3.8 projection lens and a large diameter triple lens condensing 
system, the back lens of which is of special heat absorbing glass. 
“or complete description send for Bulletin E-116. Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co., 689-5 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
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In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 


industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 


fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figures, statistics and 
records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 
demand for more Burroughs operators—and more highly 
trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 


opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 
operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and 
industry —are available to all schools on request . . . just phone 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 


Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





MAKE FLOORS fae) Pate): 

RESIST WEAR, = Coal 
WITH a 

DIRT AND 

MOISTURE ane HEAVY DUTY 


FLOOR FINISH 
P -Seal deep d i h f wood floori - 
rad acaliscis te sine tgamas eseaceor maree  PERMA-SERL IS BETTER SEVERAL WAYS 


traffic wear and ruinous scuffing, stains and dampness. @ WEAR-RESISTANT . . . Fills and seals the pores to 


; ; ; the surface to produce a tough resilient shock-proof 

Made of Tung Oil and durable phenolic resins, Perma-Seal__. finish that is actually a part of the floor. 

will not crack up or wear off like ordinary varnish because @ DIRT-RESISTANT . . . Abrasive grime and dirt can- 

it literally becomes a part of the wood—no frequent refin- not o. away the floor because the cells in the wood 

ishing necessary in heavy traffic areas—is easy to apply— mane we 

dries overnight to a hard, smooth, satin-like, dust-free, wear- © STAIN-RESISTANT. = Perma-Seal finish is practi- 

proof finish without streaks or film. ae Sx geen Pe a 

Use Perma-Seal to Rejuvenate and Keep Fine Wood Floors New @ MOISTURE-RESISTANT . . . Dampness cannot pene- 
trate the thick, non-porous Perma-Seal finish to raise 
the grain and ruin appearance. 


@ NON-STREAKING ... Perma-Seal dries smooth and 
ORDER hard—without streaks or overlaps. 


A TRIAL @ ODORLESS... No musty or other unpleasant odors 


as often occur with oil base finishes. 
GALLON @EASY TO USE... Just apply with a lamb’s wool 
NOW | applicator. 


@LOW IN COST... Perma-Seal is cheap insurance 


— against wear—spreads easily—reduces the usual labor 
CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, DIV. 


and material cost of ordinary floor finishes. 
ONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


1470 S. VANDEVENTER...ST. LOUIS 10, Approved by Maple Flooring Manufacturer's Association 
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Nine tables accommodate 36 students in this 
Hamilton classroom—saving equipment cost and space. 
For low cost science room equipment, investigate the 


standard units of the Hamilton All-Purpose Line. Hamilton No. L-0323 4-Student Table 


Catalog free on request. ¢ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
- HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Write today for full Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
information on the All- Two Rivers, Wisconsin ak 
= Equipment shown Please send me your latest AN pRpose Catalog 

ere. 

Name BN. Position 


‘ 
School Address... . lia | 


City. 


Zone...... State... 4 ‘ = ' | 
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- | | “1 POSITIVE LATCH 


oa | sails Full length pre-locking bar. Single tier doors have 3- 
ae point locking device (top, bottom and center). 


a 
2 RIGID FRAME 


Front vertical members extend to floor to form rigid 
legs. Vertical and horizontal members rabbetted and 
welded. Bulb-edge adds strength and beauty. No bolt 
heads on locker fronts. 





“3 _TROUBLE-FREE HINGES 


| Hinges projection welded to frame. Butt of hinge is 
. recessed in door frame. Pin cannot be forced out. Doors 
may be removed and replaced... and still retain per- 

fect alignment. 


RECESSED HANDLE 


No protruding parts to snag clothing .. . provides 

quieter operation. Number plate recessed in handle. 

Standard for either padlock or built-in lock. Satin 
N chrome finish. Unmatched for modern appearance. 


‘4 All this, plus all the features responsible for Lyon's 
leadership in the school locker field for 45 years. Ask 
your dealer for full particulars on type best suited to 
each of your school’s clothing storage needs. 


‘€ 


~ 


| METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 526 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
_ Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DLS 
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Make old BIALKBOARDS like neur 
@75f 


per room 


SLATEX 


applied with 
an eraser; 


Same gmaumoas! 


mM ES % 
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r : Dries Overnight 


SLATEX provides a fine writing surface; restores the true- 
black to blackboards and assures the perfect contrast to 
chalk-writing that is necessary for clear visibility. USED BY 
HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS,—regularly! 


SLATEX eliminates the necessity for new Blackboards. It is 
far less expensive than re-surfacing. SLATEX eliminates chalk- 
clogging, which washings convert to sludgy, caked surfaces, 
causing boards to become pitted. Avoid that with easy-to-use, 
economical SLATEX. Standard cans $1.50 each, cover approxi- 
mately 200 sq. feet. 


Ask for details: 


CARBON SOLVENTS LABORATORIES 


965 Broad Street Newark 2, N. J. 








FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
Send for your free copy to in- 
sure outstanding convenience, 
utility and economy in your 
High School and Junior Col- 
lege Laboratory Equipment. 


94 PAGES 
SIZE 9” x 1’ 


Illustrated with hundreds of 
detail sketches and floor plans. 


@ Contains page after page of floor plans showing top- 
efficiency laboratory layouts for High Schools and 
Junior Colleges. 

@ Shows full line of Kewaunee “‘Cut-Cost”’ units with 
dimensions and specifications. 

@ Gives you quickly the benefit of Kewaunee’s more 
than 40 years’ experience and extensive research by 
Dr. Clarence W. Greene, head of Kewaunee’s Edu- 
cational Research Department. 


Write for your free copy today! 
Address: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan . . . Representatives in Principal Cities 








CLIP THIS AD, 


GET THESE FACTS ON HOW 
TO SPEED UP SERVICE 


@ When greases and fats from food, 
pots, and pans go down the drain 
line they accumulate layer upon layer 
inside the pipes, retarding drainage, 
slowing up dishwashing and kitchen 
cleanup. This delays meal service . .. 
often results in costly repairs. To 
prevent this from occuring, to avoid 
needless “squeezing through” meal 
periods, send for the latest authori- 
tative data on Grease Interception 
— Josam Mauual “A”. Tells you 
everything you need to know about 
this vital subject. Proved through 
thousands of installations. 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. - 356 Empire Building - Cleveland 14, Ohio 


JOSAM-PACIFIC CO. . EMPIRE BRASS CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
West Coast Distributors Canadian Distributors 


JOSAM MFG. CO., 356 Empire Bid Meveland, 0. 
Send free copy of Manual “A” on Interception 


FILL OU rages 


AND MAIL TODAY! Att. of 
Address 


City and State 





assembled 
like a 
itimepiece 


Watch-like precision and reliability 
are built into every Holmes Sound-on- 
Film Projectors by master craftsmen. 


The perfect fit of all moving parts, ball-bearing 
construction, smooth and quiet operation, are your 
assurance of a projector that stands test of time. 


_. 
. 2 ae. #7 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 








1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Practically indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious 
to acid in ink. 


No ports to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. 


lilustrated bere is type No. 48. 


No. 49 is without flange. 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
School. Inkwells 


Guard before inserting 


The guard holds the inkwell 
firmly in place and prevents 
it from being pushed out of 
the desk by books. 


Guard after inserting 


Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 


1. They resist all destruction common with 
many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
ing replacement expense. 


. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
down supply costs. 


. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 
damage. 


Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 

Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings yot enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
1156 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


8-1 


For teachers’ and office desks 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 


Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular, 


LONGER LIFE 
for the books you buy! 


(Bound with PX Cloth and “Fabrikoid”) 


The textbooks you buy will withstand abuse— 
last longer with fewer replacements—if they are bound 
with Du Pont Bookbinding Fabrics. ‘‘Fabrikoid’’* and 
PX Cloth will resist moisture, mildew, vermin, and 
grease. Fingerprints and dirt are easily removed with 
soap and water. 


@ ONLY THE BEST cotton 
base fabric is used in 
making Du Pont binding 
materials. Every piece of 
goods is carefully exam- 
ined. Material that is in 
any way defective is dis- 
carded. 


@TO ASSURE that every 
shipment will meet the 
bookbinder’s and your re- 
quirements, the finished 
fabric is checked for im- 
perfections in color, grain, 
and for uniformity of fin- 
ish. When PX Cloth and 
“Fabrikoid” leave the 
factory, they are ready to 
give the same uniform de- 
greg of attractiveness and 
long life to each book. 


When you are ordering books for your school, specify 
“Fabrikoid”’ or PX Cloth. If, temporarily, your pub- 
lishers can’t supply books bound in Du Pont binding 
materials, it is because of the current shortage of base 
fabrics necessary for coating. Just as soon as more of 
these textiles are available, your sources of textbooks 
will be able to supply you with many of the books you 
need, bound to last, with PX Cloth or ‘“‘Fabrikoid.”’ E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Div., Em- 
pire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


*“FABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin-coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH 
““FABRIKOID”’ 


Good Books Deserve Good Bindings 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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INTRODUCING 
THE 
FAIRCHILD 











any phrase repeated again and again—defantly/ 


Language study becomes exciting . . . 
alive . . . easy—with the new Fairchild 
Language Master. It’s a word spotting 
playback machine. Any word, any 
phrase on a record can be located in- 
stantly and repeated endlessly until 
mastered fully. How? By a simple dial 
reading and a simple lever setting. 
Instructors can chart language 
records to dial readings. Or where 
record-making equipment is available. 
instructors may make recordings 


especially adapted to class needs. The 
result? Complete language mastery— 
in the shortest possible time. 

The Fairchild Language Master is 
self-contained, attractively cased. The 
110-120 AC on-off switch, volume con- 
trol and illuminated ‘spotting’ dial 
are conveniently grouped on the turn- 
table panel. The amplifier-speaker unit 
is mounted in the removable, cable 
connected cover. This permits the 
speaker to face the class while the 





CAMERA 


turntable, dial and spotting lever face 
the instructor at his desk. Or, the 
playback may be connected to any in- 
dependent amplifier or used with head 
phones for individual quiet study. 

In addition, the Fairchild Language 


Master—which is priced within range 


‘of both classroom and student own- 


ership —can simplify the teaching of 
musical theory, appreciation and his- 


tory. For information address: 88-06 
Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, New York. 


SOUND 





AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
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You MUST See 
and KNOW the 
NEW 
POST WAR 
LINE OF 


EverWear 


Playground 
Apparatus. 


Ask For Catalog 38. 
THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




















Business Opportunity 


We seek an enterprising principal or school superin- 
tendent, who desires to enter the business world in a 
capacity in which he may capitalize upon his back- 
ground and experience. We offer an advantageous 
situation in a dignified business closely allied to 
education. Possible earnings for the first year should 
range from $4,000 to $5,000, with the probability of 
rapid advancement to management of a branch office, 
and earnings from $7,000 to $10.000. 


Qualifications: Age 28 to 38, at least 5 years suc- 
cessful school experience, a good reputation, pleasing 
personality, the ability to meet the public, and a 





genuine desire to work and grow with us. Sales experi- 
ence is desirable, but not essential if the applicant 
has a sales personality. 

The man selected need not jeopardize his school 
position. He can test his ability and liking for our 
business during the summer months, when he should 
be able to earn from $500 to $1,000, depending upon 
his efforts and the length of his vacation. In August, 
if he has made good and wants to join us permanently, 
a contract will be awaiting him. 

Write for personal interview, enclosing recent 
snapshot, and giving complete information about 
yourself. Be sure to state age, nationality, education, 
school experience, sales or business experience, and 
the date on which you will be available. Your reply 
will be kept in strictest confidence, and a personal 
interview arranged as soon as possible. 


C. E. Snell, Vice President 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 




















HONOR ROLLS 


MEMORIAL TABLET 


AWARD PLAQUE 
OF 


S 
S 


GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


ONOR SCHOOL HEROES in handsome, imperishable 

International Solid Bronze. Wide choice of standard 
and custom designs. Estimates and special sketches cheer- 
fully submitted. Superb workmanship, modest prices, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue N 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., 


INC. 


36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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There's nothing like a refresh- 
ing shower followed by an in- 
vigorating rub with a McAr- 
thur towel after any hard- 
fought athletic contest. And 
you'll want to know how to 
install an economical plan for 
having long-lasting gym towels 
in your school. Find out today 
about the McArthur school 
towel plan. Our new folder 
will give you all the answers 

. write Geo. McArthur & 
Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 
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SOUND FILMS 


Scene from Coronet film, ‘‘How Man Made Day”’ 





bring the whole world to your classroom 
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EOGRAPHY, history, social studies, 
J art and a host of other sub- 
jects, on sound film, truly bring the 
world to your classroom. Properly 
presented, these new tools for teach- 
ing help stimulate interest and student 
activity, both in and beyond the 
classroom. 


The new RCA Sound Film Pro- 


jector enables you to get the most 
from these valuable teaching aids. 
The silvered pyrex reflector, large 
condenser lens and f 1.6 “coated” 
projector lens provide brilliant illu- 
mination over the entire screen and 
unequaled contrast and clarity. The 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 


powerful four-stage amplifier and pre- 
cision engineered mechanical filter 
provide sound reproduction with all 
the fidelity of the original. 

Simple to operate, easy to main- 
tain, the new RCA Projector is ideally 
suited for school use —backed by an 
organization responsible for develop- 
ment of the finest in professional re- 
cording and reproduction apparatus. 

* « * 
For detailed information on the 
new RCA 1l6mm Sound Film Pro- 
jector write Educational Department 
61-E, Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 
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: brought you a bottle of AIRKEM’ 
< lorophyll Air rreshener, My daddy says the 
air would smell lots fresher in this school jf 
they used AIRKEM.He says it has in if some 
of The stuff that makes leaves oreen and 
WA that is why it helps to make the air smell 
ey = Wal |S Why ir helps to make the air smell like 
3 ouldoors.You can get more from where you 
, get schoo! supplies or write to 
»\& WHWheeler\nc., 7 fast 47+ St New York 17 NY 





DMIB—It’s more than a mix—it’s a method ot 


better baking. 


DMIB—Downyflake frees your skilled labor 
from time-consuming routine — produces al- 
most twice as much delicious, richly-baked 


goods, saves precious man-hours. 


DMIB—Through 25 years of research and ex- 
perience bakers everywhere have proved that 
Downyflake Makes It Better. 


Downyflake makes a com plete line of mixes— 


l Downyflake Baking Mix Division 

] DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
| 
l 
! 


Kindly send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘How to 
Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods — at 


| 
l 
| 
Gentlemen: | 
| 
Low Cost.” AN 


Downytlake ,,,, Baking, Mes 


Doughnut Corporation of America 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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“You get these EXTRA VALUES 
when you buy... CRUSADER RANGE WARE 


Meret, DURABILITY... 


Which gives many extra years 













of Service 





ECONOMY.... 


Actual records show they cost 





but a few cents a day 


fa EFFICIENCY.... 
| The Satin finish makes 
| em easy to keep clean 





4 


The superior CRUSADER Range Ware is made of heavy-gauge Double Armor 
Pluramelt, a composite metal of actually intermelted steel composed of an inner 
core of carbon steel with outer surface of stainless steel. 


CRUSADER Range Ware has all the advantages of stainless steel plus proper 
heat conductivity giving you the perfect cooking utensil. 


Consult your dealer regarding these and other CRUSADER Stainless Utensils. 


= CRUSADER Stainless WARES 





eW LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 
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\ DUDLEY Locks Banish 
FREE! 71 Ways to Cut Costs | the Temptation 


in Power-Plant Maintenance & Ly to Tamper 


School maintenance engineers are finding rs — Specifying Dudley Locks for new 


money--aving facts and figures in the 20-page Foe’ 
Oakite Power-Plant Digest which contains 71 school buildings, and for replace- 


short cuts to equipment cleaning and descaling! [iM ments, permanently discourages pil- 


If only ONE of the 71 cleaning, descaling and ferage. Lastingly trouble-free, they 
related procedures detailed in this manual ca A adamantly resist picking and forcing. 
saves time and money for you—it’s worth- a% 

while! This maintenance guide tells how to y Dudley Locks are available in 
speed de-caling of Diesel cooling systems; : = shackle or built-in styles for desks, 
strip paint from transformers; clean steam : 4 "ab" 
condensate meters .. . plus data on sixty-odd y - 
more maintenance jobs! 
































equipment, cabinets, lockers, 


. 
». 


and many other items of equipment. 


A penny postcard in the mail NOW will eS See your Dudley representative .. . 
bring you a FREE copy of this dollar-saving 


Digest tomorrow! No obligation. or write direct for details. 


P 570 


DUDLEY 


CAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
28D Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 





OAKITES«"“CLEANING LOCK CORPORATION 


MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT Dept. 510 * 570 West Monroe St. * Chicago 6, Ill. 





1946 CATALOG 


of Radio and Electroute Supplies 






Today’s handie’t, most complete 
Buying Guide! Places over 10,000 


THE BLACKBOARD 2. SzrYorcatsa, fat iour ene pues 
and very compact. Chalk recorders, discs, record players, test 
THAT OUT-LASTS SS oe ee ee SS = instruments, public address and 


RANE SERSUERDUSE GALS © ee) A aecceeeted eealig «all comeat 


SLATEROCK BLACKBOARD has a gyp- Chalk makes clean-cut, ized at Allied in the largest and most 

sum-rock base that never disintegrates. it easy-to-see marks og the complete stocks under one roof. 

is as permanent and lasting as any ma- Slaterock writing surface. 

terial that goes into a schoolroom wall. The gypsum core is firm- SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

It is surfaced with mineral and color ly compressed to insure 

pigments and carborundum, blended into strength. It does not disin- Our Educational Division gives you valu- 

permanent, unif6rm color and finish. tegrate. able, experienced aid on radio and elec- 

No other blackboard, regardless of how Reinforced edge gives tronic projects. Makes it ones for you to 

By E.. — 7 a es @ added strength and pre- et everything you need . . . for classroom, 

ee oe pom a S See faborasory or shop... from this one 
a oe central source. 


Make New installations or replacements 
for blackboard permanency—with guar- 
anteed SLATEROCK. 


SAMPLES—ESTIMATES ON REQUEST 


Write today for samples & prices of 
Slaterock, giving your installation re- 













B-C 
CATALOG 


Illustrates 
thousands of 
school equip- 
ment, supply 
t and 





HANDY RADIO BOOKS 
ae prepared by yo ALLIED 
expert for radio training and for 











quirements. teaching ful reference. 
a a Formulas & Data. .No. 37-752. .10¢ 
~_ jc Dictionaryof Radio Terms No. 37-751. .10c 
= Radio Circuit Handbook . No. 37-753. .10c 
Radio Builders’ Handbook No. 37-750. .10c eS 
- Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755. . 10 Everything in 
Radio Data Handbook. . .No. 37-754. 25¢ Radio & Electronics 


All Six Books........... No. 37-799. .75c 





1632 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 61-E-6, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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FREE SAMPLES: 


| BOY 
USER OF A 


: STENCIL 
DUPLICATOR 


INK 
GRADE 
BLACK 














Test this new Niagara cellulose stencil!* You'll find it cleaner- 

y cutting on either typing or stylus signatures .. . easier to cor- 

f rect... non-clogging in the typewriter . . . stronger and better 

for long runs (up to 20,000)... less expensive. 

lt was developed after months of research and wide- 

spread actual field tests by the organization which builds 

| the famous Niagara Duplicating Machine—world’s fastest 
duplicator. 

Learn what this improved stencil can save you in time and 

| money. Send today for free samples. 


*We'll tell you how to run a comparative 
test on stencils. 





NIAGARA DUPLICATOR CO. 
128 Main St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Please have your local dealer call. [] 


ALSO MADE BY NIAGARA 


@ Inks: Black A, Black Budget and other inks in every color, designed for high- 


Please mail me free samples of Niagara 
stencils and other helpful information 


about stencil duplicating problems.  [_] 
speed stencil work. Equally good on ordinary duplicators. 
cE 2 7 . ; 
@ Correction Fluid xe 
lu- . ‘ Firm “egg NE Reet cseks ; 
po @ Styli & Lettering Guides > 
m, @ Type Cleaner & Brushes Street... .....c028 nant 


ne 


@ Ink Pads DONE, aio ic civethclisiabenhcenatecteaaialoaton , 
..- ond everything you need to get the best out of your duplicating machine. 
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ATKINS 
buelor? Heal 


SAWS 


EASY ON 
THE BUDGET 


@ Give a beginner tools that are easy to work with— 
tools that help him do a better job—and he takes 
added interest in his shop course, makes faster 
progress. That's one reason you'll find Atkins “Silver 
Steel” Blades in so many manual training shops. 
They're easy to cut with—take the “hack” out of hack 
sawing. Equally important, these blades are made to 
stand up under the hard usage of inex- 
perienced hands. Get the advantage 
of Atkins “Silver Steel” Blades by spe- 
cifying them on your next requisition. 


Hn’ 
E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


402 S. illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Agents or Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 














WRIGHT-ON-TOP 


COMPRESSION BASE 


CROSS SECTION 
OF COMPRESSION 
BASE 


’. S. Pat. No. 
‘anadian Pat. No. 417,081 


2,300,084 





OHear is a new, patented wall base that forms the 
ideal bond between walls and floors of every type. 
Introduced before war restricted the use of rubber— 
and now again available for immediate delivery— 
Wright-On-Top Compression Base has passed the 
test of schools, hospitals and public buildings where 
cleanliness, long life a->d easy maintenance are pri- 
mary factors. 


Installed under pressure, Wright-On-Top stays snug 
to the floor despite floor shrinkage . . . Keeps out dirt 
and water. Its hard, rubber surface is-extremely dur- 
able . . . won’t scuff, scratch or nick . . . resists 
chemicals, grease and stains. Easily washed, Wright- 
On-Top never needs refinishing but may be waxed to 
a high polish. 


Replace old, scarred, unsightly base boards with new 
Wright-On-Top Compression Base. It can be used 
with every type of floor—rubber . linoleum . asphalt 
. terrazzo . wood . or composition—with either old 
floors, or the new floors you may be planning. Con- 
sult your flooring contractor, builder or architect, or 
write us direct. Insist on Wright-On-Top Compres- 
sion Base for long-term satisfaction. 


PLAN YOUR WRIGHTFLOR NOW! 


For the new construction or remodeling work you are 
now planning, Wrightflor meets every specification 
for long life, low maintenance and lasting beauty. 
Our production of Wrightflor is constantly increasing 
. . . Soon the supply will be unlimited. So you can 
safely insist on Wrightflor for the new floors you are 
planning. 


TAYLOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Wright Rubber Products Division 
3058 W. Meinecke Ave. * Milwaukee 10, Wisc. 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 
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How to make 
Washrooms Cleaner 
and Brighter 


ASHROOM floor cleaning is a notorious time- 

consumer at most schools. It usually comes down 
to a choice between allotting the necessary hours for 
janitors to do an adequate job, or being satisfied with 
incomplete cleaning. 

One sure way to conserve maintenance time is to re- 
move obstructions and keep the floor clear for quick, 
thorough cleaning. That was our thought in developing 
the “Standard” wall-hanging closet. Used in conjunc- 
tion with off-the-floor partitions and wall-hanging lava- 
tories and urinals, it leaves a completely free floor. Jani- 
tors can cut cleaning time with this type of installation. 


sescisoti lini ts aicheail 
Spinone 
on il of Merit 
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Do you contemplate modernizing your school or adapting it 
to changing conditions? Then it will pay to let your Architect 
or Plumbing and Heating Contractor explain the important 
advantages you can gain by installing American-Standard 
Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures. Such improvements 
will protect the welfare of your pupils and teachers. And you'll 
be surprised at the maintenance dollars they'll save. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Spe Te 7 
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HEATING AND PLUMBING PRODUCTS for every use .. . including Boilers, Warm Air Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for all fuels 
- . . Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures . . . Gas and Oil Burners . . . Heating Accessories .. . Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry 
Trays, Brass Trim... and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads. 
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Styled Executive 
FINISHED IN HARMONIOUS 


Neutra - Tone Gray 


say top executives 


Resttully Reserved 
yet Modernly Distinctive 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 





An Executive Desk in Steel 
for the forward thinking Ex- 
ecutive who considers Color 
Harmony, quality and de- 
sign when featuring the dig- 
nity and comfort of his pri- 
vate office. 





YAWMAN 4"? FRBE MFG.(CO. 


1040 Jay St. 


Branches in principal cities—Agents and Dealers everywhere. 


Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Take Stock Gow... 
For Next Fall’s Needs! 


Accession Books 
(Bound or Loose Leaf) 

Application Forms 

Binders 

Book Cards 

Book Pockets 

Book Repair Supplies 

Book Supports 

Book Trucks 

Borrowers’ Cards 

Card Catalog Cabinets 

Catalog Cards 

Celluloid Protectors 

Circulation Records 

-Date Slips 





Daters 

Displayers 

Electro Pencils 

Gaylo Library Paste 
Guides in all styles 
Identification Cards 
Labels and Holders 
Magazine Protectors 
Pamphlet Files 
Pamphlet Binders 
Rubber Stamps 

Shelf Labels and Holders 
Texcel Tape 

Tilted Tab Guides 
Vertical Filing Supplies 


S208. 


@ To be certain that you'll enter 
next season with a full stock of 
library supplies — take stock now! 
Place your orders soon. We will ship 
your order through the Summer, as 
stocks are replenished. Then you'll 
know that you can operate smoothly 
next Fall. 





Check Your Needs 
from This Gaylord List 














INC. 


Makers 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
er Libr Supplies 


of Bett 
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ONG EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 
L which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 
following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 
_ as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 


Digest . 


Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 








MESSAGES 


TO AMERICAN 
V SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Commended for Classroom Use by 
Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 
is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest pro- 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world events and 
trends. — Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves on current social, economic 
and scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 
pleasant way of securing such information than through 
The Reader's Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 
of what is going on in our own and other lands. . . . 
I should like to see it in the hands of every high school 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. 
— James Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of sig- 
nificant events and achievements in the social, scientific 
and economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader’s Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘‘diary”’ 
of the American way of lite and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so 
influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for 
its use in our schools. —John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instructien, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. 
Because The Reader’s Digest presents up-to-the-month in- 
formation on current events and personalities, this pub- 
lication has come to be a valuable and widely used sup- 
plement to our reading in many high school and lower- 
grade classes.—Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth. ... I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. a 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 
—John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
ing of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s 
Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader’s Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
tionships. —Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader’s 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
mon citizenship in a common world: one world.—John 
Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader’s Digest is in an especially unique position, be- 
cause of its wide use in the schools, to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 


The Reader's Digest 
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EQUIPMENT 


THAT 
IA! OVILITY 





Specify Horn Folding Bleachers and Electrically 
Operated Folding Partitions for a more flexible 
gym layout. Orders will be processed as rapidly 
as materials are available. Horn engineers will 
gladly work with you to modernize your present 


gym or in planning a new unit. Dept. 31 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


HILD Floor Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS CLEANER, FASTER 


also wax, polish, buff, sand, grind, steel-wool 


° 


HILD System Shower-feed Scrubbing 
gets floors cleaner without wasting 
soap and without splashing. Scrub- 
soap solution is fed from the tank on 
the handle of the Machine to the back 
of the patented HILD Shower-Feed 
Brush . . . then passes through accu- 
Above—Hild rately spaced holes penetrating the 
Shower-feed brush back between each row of 
Floor Machine ’ bristles. 


The same HILD Shower-feed Floor 

Below—Hild Muchine . . . or the HILD Standard 

Standard jj Floor Machine . . . is used with easily 

(Plain Handle) interchangeable attachments to con- 

Floor Machine J dition floors of all kinds and to keep 
G them sparkling clean and bright. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St. Dept. SC-5 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





Free 
MANUAL 


@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13.N Y 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6. ILL 


The mark of excellence in 


School Seating for over 


thirty years 
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_..OR HOW TO MAKE ~ 


FLOORS STAY CLEAN 


UP TO 30% LONGER 


Day-by-day service in hundreds of office buildings, hotels, 
hospitals and schools have repeatedly demonstrated the 
fact that with non-slippery Car-Na-Lac and Continental 
“18”, floors stay clean up to 30% longer. Built to wear 
longer, these quality floor treatments provide a hard, 
non-tacky finish that resists grinding in of dust and grime 
... the dirt stays on the surface until removed by sweep- 
ing. Furthermore, Car-Na-Lac and Continental “18” are 
uniquely processed to adhere to the floor . . . become 
“welded” to the floor and prevent tracking off. 


You'll find, with either Car-Na-Lac or Continental 
18’’, that as most maintenance men know the best floor 
treatment . . . the one that wears the longest . . . is usually 
cheapest in the long run. Fewer applications are required 
resulting in a double saving: (1) overall material costs are 
reduced, (2) less manpower is needed to apply treatment. 

If you want to know how to make floors stay clean 
longer, make the “‘split-corridor”’ test, below. A trial will 
give vou convincing proof that Car-Na-Lac and Conti- 
nental ‘‘18’’ floor treatments keep floors clean up to 30% 
longer . . . wear longer, too. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1620 E. National Ave. Brazil, Indiana 
Specialists In Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 


1 
1 
\ 
\ 
Acts like a lacquer made of wax. Ap- t 
pews with the usual wax applicator. 1 
vels out as it dries, resulting in a uni- 1 
form, streakless, lacquer-like gloss. Self- 1 
polishing . . . dries in 15 to 20 minutes. 
Car-Na-Lac floor treatment has at least \ 
twice the wanting qualities of ordinary \ 
= waxes and is waterproof, non- 
slippery. Adapted for all floors except 
unsealed ‘“‘raw’’ wood. Meets Proposed MAKE THIS 


Federal Specifications for Item 9, Type 1. "SPLIT-CORRIDOR” TEST 





Order a 55-gallon drum of Car-Na-Lac or 


The same as Car-Na-Lac except that it Continental ‘‘18’’ floor finish—whichever 
contains about 38% more solids. you prefer—from your local Car-Na-Var 
Heavier solid content gives a higher floor maintenance representative . . . or 
gloss and reduces number of applica- from the factory direct. On arrival, apply 
tions. Covering capacity averages the floor treatment to one-half of any corridor 
same as Car-Na-Lac, but one coat does or floor you choose. For comparison, ap- 
the work of two. Recommended by a ply brand formerly used to balance of 
leading national casualty insurance area. See for yourself that the part treated 





with either of these superior floor finishes 
stays clean up to 30% longer. If you are 
not completely satisfied, return unused 
portion for full credit. 


company for safety. Meets U.S. Treas- 
ury Specifications for ‘‘Finish Material” 
(and Proposed Federal Specifications for 
Item 9, Type 11). 
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by the 
Internationally Famous 
Zoologist 


Dr. RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


| he 5 Films NOW READY for Classroom Instruction 
‘‘ in 16MM SOUND! 


Educators will welcome the news that 5 sound and 9 silent films of Dr. 
Raymond L. Ditmars’ Living Natural History Series are now available for 
classroom instruction in 16MM sound and silent films. The remainder of 
the 42 films now being edited will be available shortly. Produced under the 
direction of the internationally famous zoologist, Dr. Ditmars, every film 
is authoritative, pedagogically correct, and has been planned for practical 
adaptation to the modern school curriculum. 





it 
= Pea 
35MM FILM STRIPS If your film library cannot supply you — write us directly and we shall be 
Ten 35MM Film Strips ore glad to mail you, without obligation, a descriptive brochure. These fine films 


ready on all subjects are available at the reasonable price of $30 ea. (sound) and $20 ea. (silent). 
available for 16MM sound. 





: : : Write for FREE Descriptive Brochure or Ask Your Dealer 
Subjects Now Available in Sound---------------------------- 
Anthropoid Apes, New and Old 590 West dand' Sta New York 18, N.Y. 
World Monkeys, Cat Animals, Please mail, without obligation, your brochure describing 
Bear, Canines, Smaller Carnivores sound and silent films now jlable of Dr. Ditmars’ Living 
Smaller and Larger Rodents ie EE a F 


Natural History Series. <S 
FILM HIGHLIGHTS, in. 


y 330 West 42nd Street * New York 18, N. Y. 
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Time Switch 


Selects Radio Programs Automatically 

‘ im. With an increase in the 
; school use of radio and re- 
corded programs, auto- 
matic control is important, 
for it saves time and elim- 
inates the hazard of tuning 
in late or missing a pro- 
gram entirely. This con- 
trol is embodied in Zenith 
Program Time Switch, 
Type PR-24, which oper- 
ates automatically to peri- 
ods occurring as close as 
five minutes apart through- 
out the twenty-four hour 
period or any portion there- 
of. Once the time switch is set, it repeats daily and requires 
no further attention; when changes are desired, anyone can 
make them easily and quickly without tools. Stations or 
records are turned on and off exactly as predetermined and 
accuracy within two seconds is assured. 

The new unit is compactly enclosed in a steel case 8 by 
12 by 4 inches. It is strongly constructed for dependability 
in the maintenance of positive performance in daily use.— 
Zenith Electric Company, 152 West Walton Street, Chicago 
10, Til. 


e@ When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS464 


Athlete's Foot 
Treated Quickly by New Dispenser 


The Peda-Spray Dispenser and Solution, both a preventive 
of and a treatment for athlete’s foot, is now available. The 
base of the dispenser contains Peda-Spray Athlete’s Foot 
Solution which is vaporized through a grille by means of 
three 
mounted on a center spring, and as he moves his weight 
from side to side in a one-two-three tempo, the grille 
activates the pumps. 

Laboratory assays and practical tests have proved Peda- 
Spray Solution a complete prophylaxis against athlete’s 
(Tinea trichophytina); a complete prophylaxis is 
The solution is nonirritating, 


pumps. The user stands on the grille, which is 


foot 
applied in three seconds. 
nonburning and is said to destroy the most epidemic kind 
of athlete’s foot fungi instantly. 

Manufactured for and used by the Navy and Army ex- 
clusively during the war, the dispenser has been accepted 
for use by the Navy Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and 
is accepted also under the federal Pure Food and Drug Act. 
Each Peda-Spray Dispenser is sold under a twenty year free 
guarantee against mechanical failure as long as Peda-Spray 
Solution is used. Average treatments per gallon are 3200.— 
Peda Spray Company, Inc., 55 West Forty-Second Street, 
New York City. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS465 
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School Bus 
Engineered as One Complete Unit 


Schoolmen this spring will have their first view of a 
school bus engineered as one complete body-and-chassis unit, 
according to Don C. Streeter, general sales manager for Reo 
Motors, Inc., the manufacturer. Latest uniform safety 
standards for this year, establislied !ast November at a 
conference of the National Education Association and state 
transportation officials at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., have 
been incorporated in the Reo Safety School Bus, and first 
pilot models will be used as a demonstrator fleet for 
inspection purposes. 

For its introduction of the new bus, Reo Motors, Inc., 
received Safety Engineering Magazine's annual Safety Tro- 
phy Award in motor vehicle design for 1946, the first post- 
war award of the publication which is a division of Alfred 
M. Best Company, Inc. In addition, a parallel honor citation 
of the National Education Association was accorded Reo. 
Presentation of the awards was made on April 11 during 
the four day sessions of the Institute of Traffic Engineers 
and the Greater New York Safety Council. 

Among the safety specifications embodied in the new bus 
for pupil transportation is the latest change in size and 
location of the gasoline tank. The rear safety door is 
extra wide and high and children can’t play with the 
emergency door release, for the instant the handle is 
lifted a red light flashes and a buzzer warns the driver. 
Extra-wide seats, roomy enough for three, ensure comfort as 
well as safety. The overhead book rack is padded and seat 
handles are partitioned off to prevent small hands or wrists 
from going through. Other features include provision to 
prevent children from extending arms or head outside, the 
addition of stanchions and guard rail near the entrance 
steps, stronger body construction and full safety glass 
throughout.—Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 
© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS466 


New Waste Receptacles 
Help to Keep School Buildings Orderly 
Bennett Bilt Waste 
Receptacles will pro- 
vide an economical, 
healthful method of 
assuring cleanliness 
and neatness in 
school buildings. The 
receptacles are fabri- 
cated from heavy 
gauge steel and are 
by 


for 


reenforced 
rounded corners 
durability; 
construction gives a 





welded 
thus 


surtace and 


smooth exterior 


eliminates “clothes catching” hazards. 
The two doors are hinged independently so that both 
can be opened simultaneously and rubber bumpers assure 





125 





The 


by means of heavy tens.on springs which eliminate the 


quiet closing. doors are kept permanently closed 
need for placing the receptacles on perfectly level floors 
or stands. As a result, receptacles are fireproof as well as 
sanitary. Four sturdy legs keep the bottom off damp floors. 

The receptacles are available in six graduated sizes in 
olive green or white finish. The larger sizes have fabric 
bags tor quick, easy removal of waste. The largest model 
is designed and finished especially tor outdoor use. 

A fully illustrated catalog may be obtained from the 
manufacturer.—Bennett Manufacturing Company, Inc., Al- 


den, N. Y. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS467 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Gives the Effect of One Continuous Mounting 


The Wakefield 
Star fluorescent indi 
rect lighting unit, re 
cently announced, 
was designed to meet 
the specific needs of 
schoolroom and simi- 
lar interior lighting 
problems. The com- 
pany’s often repeated 





advice, “Get the light 
you pay for; keep lighting equipment clean,” was fore- 
most in consideration during the two year development 
period; the result is a product with efficient light output, 
good appearance, easy maintenance, low cost of installation, 
low brightness, dissipation of ballast heat, minimum break 
age in shipment and low cost to customer. 

Stars, mounted in a continuous line, have no inter 
connected end-to-end appearance but give the effect of a 
continuous unit. Moreover, progressive installation of equip 
ment over the years will match, fit and operate properly 
when used in conjunction with the original equipment, the 
manufacturer points out. Maximum surface brightness of 
the lighted reflector is 0.3 candles per square inch and is 
said to approach, in effect, the lighting result which” would 
be achieved if it were possible to hang a piece of the sky 
and use it as a room ceiling. Light is distributed evenly 
with no deep shadows or sharp contrasts and with com- 
plete lack of glare. 

The Star uses two 40 watt fluorescent lamps, accessible 
from the top of the reflector. Molded reflectors and end 
caps are made from Plaskon, a molding compound which 
has been in continued use by the company for more than 
ten years, and all visible metal parts are finished in satin 
aluminum.—The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver- 
milion, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS468 





NEW CATALOGS 





"School Furniture" Circular 
Offers Information on Movable Units 
Administrators planning reseating of classrooms or class- 
room, library and cafeteria units for a new building will 


find the Heywood-Wakefeld circular on “School Furniture” 
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helpful. Tested pieces of tubular movable school furniture, 
designed according to patterns acclaimed by leading edu- 
cators and architects as especially adapted to modern educa- 
tional practices, are illustrated. The circular may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturer, Heywood-Wakefield 
Company, School Furniture Division, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS469 


New Catalog 
Lists All U. S. Government Films for Schools 


All U. S. Government 16 mm. sound films and 35 mm. 
filmstrips, totaling 1158, are listed in a new catalog which 
has just been published by Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.. The catalog is being offered 
free to users of training films. 

Included are 466 motion pictures and 432 filmstrips of 
the U. S. Office of Education and training and other edu 
cational films produced by the Navy, War Department, De- 
partment of Agriculture and the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. In addition, the library: of films shows the completed 
production program of the Department of Visual Aids, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS470 


Protective Program 


For Pool, Locker Room, Described in Folder 

An adequate, protective program for the school swimming 
pool requires not only chlorination of the pool water 
but proper disinfection of all pool surroundings to prevent 
The 
Pittchlor, which is 70 per cent calcium hypochlorite. is 
described in detail in an 
folder entitled, “It's Easy to Use Pittchlor for Locker 
Beach and Pool Sanitation.” Requests should be 
sent to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Columbia Chem- 
ical Division, Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


The writer should ask for “Form A-703.” 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS471 


opportunities for the spread of infection. use of 


attractive red, white and blue 


Room, 


Instructional Films 
Available in Color and Black and White 

“Coronet Instructional Films Catalog,’ which is gener 
ously illustrated with both color and black and white 
stills from classroom films, has just been released by Coronet 
Instructional Films, 919 North Michigan, Chicago 11, II. 
Pioneer in the use of color in the educational field, Coronet 
offers an extensive library of films with a choice of either 
black and white or full color kodachrome for most subjects. 

The catalog describes available films on the subjects 
of biological science, including the bird and animal series; 
general psychology; industry; civics and government; physi- 
cal science; health and safety; physical education, including 
swimming, jumping, pole vaulting, basketball, volleyball 
and tumbling; social science studies; vocational guidance, 
and economics and finance. 

Films listed in the catalog form the nucleus of a greatly 
expanded educational film library now in_ preparation. 
Nearly all films now in production will be offered in a 
choice of either color or black and white. 
© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS472 
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Buying Guide 
Lists Radio, Electronics Equipment for Schools 

A comprehensive listing 
of radio and_ electronic 
parts and equipment for 
classroom, laboratory and 
shop is offered in the new 
1946 Buying Guide which 
has just been announced 
by Allied Radio Corpora- 
tion, 833 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 7, Iil. 
Emphasis is placed on the 
selection of books, materi- 
als, training kits and equip- 
ment required by schools 





and educational institutions in the conduct of radio and 
electronics training activities. 

More than 10,000 units and parts, completely indexed, 
are listed. The catalog may be had free upon request. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS473 


New Playground Apparatus 
Developed Through New Process 


Welding, whereby the molecules of the metals are joined, 
replacing heavy, cumbersome castings in playground appa- 
ratus, has enabled the EverWear Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, to develop an entirely new line of equip- 
ment. 

Among the many items presented in Catalog No. 38, 
“EverWear Steel Playground Apparatus,” are bicycle racks. 
Single or double, they are said to be installed easily and 
to give years of trouble-free service. Swing outfits incor- 
porate the new all-steel frame joint assembly, the new all- 
steel pivot fulcrum hanger and the new steel-clevis-assembly 
wooden swing seats. Slides mark a new high in _play- 
ground apparatus safety, durability and beauty, according 
to the manufacturer. Galvanized steel pipe hand rails are 
welded to the 14 inch 1D galvanized steel pipe step rails 
which they parallel and the stairs incline at a safer angle 
of 62 degrees. Expansibility is the outstanding feature of 
the child climb which can be made to accommodate 8 feet 
or a mile of children. 

Safety, durability and ease of assembly are emphasized 
in the merry-go-round. Most of the assembly work is done 
by the manufacturer before the outfit is shipped and, after 
the center post is concreted in the ground and the con- 
crete is hard, assembly can be completed in an hour. 

Other items offered in the catalog include see-saw teeter 
units, whirling climbs, rings, trapezes, flag staffs and equip- 
ment for gymnasiums and for kindergarten recreation. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS474 


Illustrated Booklet 


Gives Information About Water Coolers 
An attractive two-color booklet, containing full informa- 
tion about the complete postwar line of Sunroc A.C. and 
D.C. Water Coolers, is off the press and may be obtained by 
writing to Department A-45, Sunroc Refrigeration Company, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. Complete specifications of each model are 
provided, and all are illustrated. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS475 
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Health and Safety First 


Two Manufacturers of Bus Equipment Waive Royalties 

Setting the health and safety of American school children 
above all other considerations, two manufacturers of bus 
equipment have waived patent rights on two devices to 
school bus manufacturers, according to Frank W. Cyr, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Doctor Cyr, chairman of the National Conference on School 
Bus Standards, which has adopted the two dcevices as 
standard for American school buses, praised the manufac- 
turers. — 

“It is a tribute to American business that both manufac- 
turers turned over their exclusive rights, under the standard 
adopted, to the public schools,” said Doctor Cyr. “Although 
the national standard adopted for ventilation gave Evan 
Products Company of Detroit exclusive rights, the company 
has voluntarily waived all royalties on its patents when 
used in school buses. In the case of the stop-arm adopted, 
Earl M. Hicks and the Hicks Body Company of Lebanon, 
Ind., are transferring all patent and manufacturing rights 
to the National Education Association. Thus, any manufac- 
urer of school buses has full use of this patent without cost.” 

Some of the nationwide standards which have been ap- 
proved by school transportation officials, with the aid of 
technical advice from outstanding engineers from major 
school bus manufacturers, are all-steel bodies, a limit of 78 
per cent weight distribution on the rear axle, national school 
bus chrome, proper ventilation and a stop-arm for con- 
trolling traffic when children are entering and leaving buses. 

Four million children ride to and from school daily in a 
fleet of 93,000 school buses; this new enterprise has become 
a substantial item in the national school budget, costing 
more than $66,000,000 a year. In prewar normal years, new 
buses alone required an annual expenditure of more than 
$20,000,000. Estimates from the states show that 25,000 
buses will be needed in 1946 to replace those worn out dur- 
ing war time and to supply additional vehicles to meet new 
needs. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS476 





FILM RELEASES 





USSR—The Land and the People. 35 mm. safety film, 
black and white, single frame, silent filmstrip. Approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. Prepared by Public Affairs Films, Inc., 
in cooperation with the National Council for the Social 
Studies and distributed by Brandon Films, Inc. First of a 
projected new series on the United Nations. Accompanying 
printed Speech Notes contain a running commentary, sug- 
gestions for best utilization of filmstrip, a sample “pre-test” 
to stimulate audience interest and a short bibliography on 
the Soviet Union. Suitable for use by junior and senior 
high schools in the study of Russia, world history, world 
geography, modern problems; for assemblies and student 
clubs; for general adult education groups studying current 
affairs, international relations and world peace. Available, 
with Speech Notes, $3.—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128; refer to NS477 
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Which establishment is going to 
get the better employe? 


—and through his more intelligent 
efforts, provide the better service that 
builds volume? 

—and because he can produce more 


with the food machines provided, 
earn better for both himself and you? 








—and so contribute to the healthy 
growth of a successful operation? 


One guess! Up-to-date kitchen 
machines p/us production methods, 
plus higher employe standards are 
the keys to success today. And every 
one of them hinges on the other. 


Food handling methods have 
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ISHWASHER 


changed tremendously in the last 
half century—and pioneering every 
change for the better has been the 
development of another food ma- 
chine by Hobart— another dish- 
washer, peeler, slicer, mixer, chopper 
or coffee mill. And there’ll be 
others—soon! 


Your local Hobart dealer knows 
these machines, of course. You’ll 
find his knowledge of kitchen prob- 
lems just as valuable. He’s as fully 
qualified to discuss layout and 
traffic flow as equipment, and, put- 
ting both together, to help you raise 
standards and lower costs. 


Your kitchen is your business. See 
your Hobart dealer today. 


+ © ba rtr ood Machines 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO ® Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S.A. 
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More responsive classes—that’s only a natural 
result when class room temperatures are com- 
fortable and even. With the Honeywell Gradu- 


stat, heat is held at exactly the required level. 


Completely automatic, this pneumatic ther- 


mostat provides accurate, Constant control of 


room temperatures. It can be easily and quickly 


—/ 


adjusted . . . Small wonder the Gradustat has 


taken its place as “‘Teacher’s Pet’’ when an 
alert class means so much to every faculty 
member carrying the added burdens of today. 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Company. 
2614 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Branches and distributors in principal cities. 
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